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PRE-ELECTION 
fever  at  West- 
minster readied 
a new  high  last 
night  with  the 
Conservatives 
and  Labour  locked  In  furious 
mutual  recrimination  over ' 
the  Opposition  victory  that 
never  was. 

The  Conservatives,  embar- 
rassed when  it  became  dear 
one  of  its  tellers  had  mistak- 
enly handed  the  Opposition  a 
dramatic  one-vote  win,  -tried 
to  deflect  attention  by  claim- 
ing Labour  bad  acted  like 
“cowboys  and  indians”  in  am- 
bushing their  education  bUL 
Labour  saw  the  fiasco  as 
further  evidence  of  a govern- 
ment in  disarray,  with  Tony 
Blair  calling  It  “the  fag-end  of 
a burnt-out  government^ 

Mr  Major's  problems  in 
Zhnpfngaldbg  to  his  preferred 
^a^vfcelection  date  were 
underlined  last  night  when 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Mackay  of  Clashffem,  bad  to 
use  his  casting  vote  to. reject 
Opposition  moves  to  restrict 
bugging  of  lawyers’  offices 
after  a tied  161-161  division 
during  debate  on  the  Police 
BUL 

Labour’s  bogus  victory  on 
Monday  night  — in  defeating 
a move  to  expand  grant-main- 
tained schools  — is  now  ac- 
cepted by  both  sides  as  a 272- 
272  tie  rather  than  276-272  to 
the  Opposition.  In  spite  of 
this,  the  Government  has  still 
lost  its  key  clause  and  grant- 
maintained  schools  cannot  in- 
crease their  numbers. 

Last  night  Labour  rejected 
a idea  from  Conservatives  for 
a re-run  of  the  vote  after  in- 


tensive  negotiations  between 
the  parties' whips. 

Tony  Coombs,  the  Conser- 
vative whip,  was  fingered  by 
both  sides  as  the  culprit 
whose  faulty  arithmetic 
handed  Labour  the  mis -vote 
majority.  Labour  MP  Joe  Ben- 
ton, who  was  responsible  for 
checking  Mr  Coombs’s  count- 
ing, had  agreed  with  his  tally. 

Mr  Coombs  was  involved  in 
a gaffe  last  month  that  saw 
the  same  clause,  aimed  at  ex- 
panding grant-maintained 
schools,  defeated  in  commit- 
tee when  he  accidentally 
found  himself  locked  out 

In  the  noisiest  Prime  Minis- 
ter’s Question  Time  for 
months,  Mr  Blair  challenged 
Mr  Major:  "If  you  are  so  con- 
fident, why  don’t  you  put  a 
stop  to  the  dithering,  name 
the  day  and  call  a general 
election?" 

Mr  Major  attempted  to  turn 
the  defeat  to  his  advantage  by 
accusing  Mr  Blair  and 
shadow  social  services  secre- 


Auberon  Waugh  aud  Tom  Stoppard  yesterday:  fighting  philistinism  and  phantom  bestsellers  photograph:  james horton  , j 

Authors  Stoppard  and  Waugh  offer  Apartheid  killers 
High  Court  lesson  in  literature  beg  for  mercy 


Dan  Gtatotwr 

Aits  Corr—pondswt 

X.P.OCALYPSE,  night- 
niare  and  phantoms  — 
/^Yevena  sacred  animal:  all 
the  bestseller  ingredients 
were  there,  including  two  em- 
inent authors. 

But  the  High  Court  was  no 
place  for  potboilers  yester- 
day. On  one  side  of  court  16 
sat  the  gowns  and  wigs  of  bar- 
risters engaged  by  the  Office 
of  Fair  Trading,  on  the  other, 
in  civvies,  the  team  strug- 
gling to  defend  the  Net  Book 
Agreement  (NBA). 

Yesterday,  in  the  second 
week  of  the  trial,  was  the  de- 
fence team's  big  day.  Indepen- 
dent publisher  John  Calder 
and  Jenny  Glayzer  from  the 
National  . Acquisitions  Group 
called  their  star  witnesses  in 
their  attempt -to  prevent  the 
NBA  Scorn  being  erased,  from 
the  statute  bbbkff.  - 

The  agreement,  which  pro- 
vided for  a price-fixing  agree- 
ment between  publishers  and 
retailers,  collapse^  in  Septem- 
ber 1995  as  large  .publishers 
and  book  store  chains  started 
to  discount  titles.  - . ..1-4? ’ 

The  growth  of  discounting 
since  then,  said  .the  defence  I 
team,  had  contributed  ^ ! 
rectly  to  an  impending  nights 
mare  scenario:  the.4uaUt£% 


ltterary  books  bad  gone  down 
and  their  prices  ban  gone  up 
to  enable  retailers  tooffaran 
Illusory  discount-  . 

Worse  still,  independent 
booksellers,  unable  to  match 
the  discounting  power  of  the 
book  chains,  faced  closure, 
leading  to  a decline  in  the 
number  of  publishers,  ul- 
timately authors.  More  than  a 
nightmare,  St.,  was  an 
apocalypse 

Tom  Stoppard,  described  in 
court  as  an  “author,  play- 
wright, but  also  a customer  of 
bookshops",  was  called  to  putr 
the  case  for  the  retention  of 
price  controls. 

*Tt  seemed  to  me  that  there 
was  a place  for  and  a valne  in 
the  small,  independent  book- 
shop," said.  Mr  Stoppard,  who 
said  he  bought  90  per  cent  of 
bis  books  at  Sandoe’s  bookshop 
in  Chelsea.. Most  of  theotfaers 
came  from  New  York's  Madi- 
son Avenue  bookshop- 


“1  wouldn't  see  myself  as  a 
representative  customer  . in 
terms  of  the  general  public,’' 
added  Mr  Stoppard,  who  said 
he  bought  250  books  a year.  “I 
buy  more  books  and  1 can  af- : 
foni -to  buy  more  books.  I fine- 
quent  Dvflons.  W H Smith's, 
Foyles  and  I often  buy  paper- 
back books  In  all  sort  af 


“The  independent  book- 
shop is  very  enngwniat-  It  is  a 
part  of  life  which  one  might 
■ consider  civilised. 

*Tt  is  a very  good  thing  to  live 
in  a world  where  there  are 
bookshop  assistants  who  like 
books,  rather  than  a world 
where  assistants  don’t  care 
whether  they  .are  selling 
books  dr  cornflakes." 

But  could  . Mr  Stoppard 
present  any  hard-evidence  be- 
fore the  court?  The  judge  bad 
little  time  for  his  charm.  “All 
this  stuff,  which  is  terribly  in- 
teresting. isn’t  really  getting : 


‘It  is  good,  to  live  in  a world  where  book? 
shop  assistants  like  books,  rather  than 
on©  where' they  don’t  car©  whetherihey 
are  selling  books  or  cornflakes.’ 

Tom  Stoppard 


to  grips  with  what  the  court 
has  to  decide,"  be  said. 

Anberon  Waugh,  author, 
newspaper  columnist,  and 
editor  of  the  Literary  Review 
for  11  years,  was  the  next  wit- 
ness. He  needed  little  prompt- 
ing from  Mr  Calder  to  be- 
moan fop  state  of  English 
literature  and  literacy. 

‘We  face  a great  crisis  of 
literacy  in  this  country," 
began  Mr  Waugh.  “You  see  it 
everywhere,  even  in  court 
people  cant  string  two  sen- 
tences together." 

The  judge  was  tolerant  of 
his  distinguished  literary 
guest  Mr  Waugh  went  on  to 
criticise  the  move  to  make  the 
NBA  illegal,  describing  it  as 
an  “entirely  gratuitous  act  of 
philistinism”.  “ 

“Publishers  are  tempted  to 
give  up  entirely  on  books  of 
value  to  our  literary  culture 
in  favour  of  the  phantom  best- 
seller,” he  said. 

To  abolish  it  the  NBA,  he 
said,  “is  an  empty  gesture, 
but  an  unpleasant  gesture. 
There  are  many  areas  in 
which  free*  trade  does  not 
apply  and  this  should  be  one 
of  them. 

*Tve  never  stood  up  before 
and  said  that  the  NBA  is  a 
sacred  animal,  but  Tm  here 
because  it  is  starting  to  hurt" 

The  case  is  expected  to  last 
to  the  end  the  of  the  week. 


David  Btresford 
In  Johannesburg 


A PLEA  for  understand- ! 
ing  was  Issued  yester- 
day on  behalf  of  five 
policemen  who  have  con- 
fessed to  the  1977  murder  of 
the  legendary  activist  Steve 
Biko  and  other  apartheid 
atrocities  in  South  Africa. 

‘They  are  virtual  outcasts," 
said  Francois  van  der  Merwe. 
their  lawyer.  He  confirmed 
they  were  seeking  an  amnesty 
from  the  country's  Truth 
Commission  in  exchange  for 
giving  a full  account  of 
events.  The  commission  con- 
siders this  a “major  break- 
through" in  its  investigation 
of  the  excesses  of  the  apart- 
heid era. 

Mr  Van  der  Merwe  said  his 
clients  had  been  abandoned 
by  their  former  masters  in 
government. 

“They  acted  In  the  belief 
that  they  were  acting  to  pro- 
tect a system,”  he  told  a press 
conference  in  Port  Elizabeth 
attended  by  families  of  men 
murdered  by  the  police.  They 
were  acting  “within  the  cul- 
ture of  the  government  of  the 
(fey/'  he  added. 

'T  will  never  forgive  them,” 
retorted  Joyce  Mtimkulu.  the 
mother  of  one  police  victim. 

Tt  [the  confession  break- 
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Dr  Alex  Boraine:  revealed 
details  of  attrocities 

through]  feels  good,"  was  the 
reaction  yesterday  from  Don- 
ald Woods,  the  newspaper  edi- 
tor who  was  a close  mend  of 
Biko  and  who  was  driven  into 
exile  by  the  apartheid  govern- 
ment "I’ve  been  wondering 
for  years  when  they  would , 
come  out  of  the  woodwork." 

Mr  Van  der  Merwe  identi- 
fied his  clients,  aged  up  to  75, 
as  the  former  commander  of 
the  security  branch  in  East- 
Turn  to  page  2,  column  3 

The  truth  at  last,  page  7 
Leader  comment,  page  8 
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How  well  can  Tory  MP 
Tony  Coombs  count?  This 
was  the  question  exercising 
Westminster  last  night. 
Labour  pointed  the  finger 
for  the  counting  error  in 
Monday’s  education  vote  at 
Mr  Coombs,  the  trouble- 
prone  government  whip, 
mites  Emn  MacAskill. 

The  Commons  relies  on 
the  antiquated  method  of 
individual  counts  for  votes. 
But  democratic  bodies  from 
Aberdeen  council  to  the 
European  Parliament  and 
Congress’s  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives use  electronic 
voting. 


tary  Harriet  Hannan  of  hy- 
pocrisy in  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  grant-maintained 
[ schools  while  denying  that 
choice  to  others. 

Denouncing  Labour’s  tac- 
tics, he  said:  “Well  it  was  a 
silly  thing  wasn't  it?  It  was  a 
game  of  cowboys  and' indians 
with  the  Opposition  hiding  in 
rooms  and  rushing  out  to 
vote 

“1  think  the  whole  thing 
was  really  rather  juvenile.” 

The  Government  now  faces 
a choice  of  bringing  back  the 
Education  Bill  this  week  and 
having  another  vote  on  the 
controversial  clause,  or  leav- 
ing it  to  the  Lords,  In  the  hope 
that  the  peers  will  overturn 
the  Commons  defeat. 

The  first  sign  of  doubt  over 
Labour's  victory  came  at 
lunchtime  when  the  Educa- 
tion Secretary,  Gillian  She- 
phard, said  the  vote  should 
have  been  a tie,  in  which 
case,  she  claimed,  the  deputy 
speaker  would  have  cast  her 


Various  methods  are 
used  to  record  votes:  swipe- 
cards, laptops  or  boards 
carrying  three  buttons  — 
yes,  no  or  abstain.  The 
result  is  Dashed  up  on  a 
screen  in  the  chamber. 

Electronic  voting  avoids 
the  fallibility  of  individual 
arithmetic  and  the  anti- 
quated method  of  clerks 
striking  off  names  in  a 
register.  But  such  an  inno- 
vation would  be  resisted  by 
many  MPs,  wbo  enjoy  the 
clubby  atmosphere  of  the 
voting  lobbies.  One  said  dis- 
missive) y:  “Next,  they’ll 
want  us  to  wear  bar  codes." 


vote  with  them. 

But  Labour's  chief  whip, 
Donald  Dewar,  as  well  as  dis- 
puting whether  the  deputy 
speaker  would  have  had  to  act 
in  this  way.  stressed  that 
Labour  bad  done  nothing 
underhand. 

As  soon  as  it  was  realised  a 
mistake  may  have  been  made. 
Labour  reported  it  on  Mon- 
day night. 

Mr  Coombs  said  he  counted 
273  Opposition  MPs  as  they 
passed  through  the  division 
lobby,  whereas  the  clerks 
recorded  272. 

Mr  Coombs  was  not  com- 
menting last  night  but  Mr 
Benton  was  “adamant"  that 
273  MPs  had  voted  against  the 
new  clause. 

Asked  if  he  might  have 
failed  to  point  out  to  the  Tory 
teller  that  he  was  one  vote 
out,  Mr  Benton  said:  “1  can 
tell  you  now  categorically 
that  If  a mistake  was  made  in 
our  favour,  I would  definitely, 
definitely,  call  a halt.” 
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Elephants  and 
cabbies  unite 


Simon  Hoggart 


WE  were  all  rather  star- 
tled by  the  Speaker’s 
statement  yesterday. 

It  came  after  Prime  Minister’s 
Questions  — as  it  happens,  the 
worst  session  I can  remember, 
though  I suspect  that  looking 
back  in  a Tew  weeks'  time,  we 
will  count  ourselves  lucky  to 
have  enjoyed  such  a feast  of 
Socratic  discourse. 

Betty’s  point  was  that  the 
media  are  right  to  expose  MPa 
who  have  fallen  short  of  the 
proper  standards  in  public 
life.  But  we  should  not  gen- 
eralise and  make  “unsubstan- 
tiated comments  against 
members  of  this  House  as  a 
whole,  and  against  the  Parlia- 
mentary system. 

“The  great  majority  of  men 
and  women  In  British  public 
life  are  honest  and  hard-work- 
ing, and  observe  high  ethical 
standards.  After  a life-tune’s 
experience  in  politics  and 
nearly  a quarter  of  a century 
as  a member  of  this  House,  I 
know  that  to  be  true. 

“We  would  prefer  more  ack- 
nowledgement from  the  media 
that  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  public  servants  work 
hard  and  have  high 
standards.” 

When  MPs  agree  with  some- 
thing they  make  low  bat  loud 
mumblings,  together  with 
many  grumblings  and  b am- 
blings and  h-h-hrrrrnzms  and 
rurr-nirr-rurrs.  so  that  the 
House  sounds  like  a herd  of 
elephants  in  the  distance,  or 
Nicholas  Soames's  tummy  as 
lunchtime  approaches. 

(Their  general  resentment 
that  the  media  never  callat- 
tention  to  the  MPs  who  aren't 
taking  bribes  reminds  me  of  a 
news  story  which  appeared  in 
the  Birmingham  Post  at  a time 
when  I lived  in  the  fabled 
city  on  the  River  Chad.  It  was 
about  two  immigrant  children 
in  a council  house  who  had 
been  nibbled  by  rats  while 
they  lay  in  their  cots.  One 
■ councillor  complained  that 
the  paper  never  wrote  articles 
about  the  Birmingham  chil- 


First  night 


dren  who  hadn’t  been  eaten  by 
rats.) 

I ran  Ms  Boothroyd's  com- 
plaint past  my  cab  driver  last 
night.  He  heartily  agreed  with 
her.  “Quite  right  too,’’  he  said. 
“They’re  all  the  bloody  same, 
if  you  ask  me.  All  in  it  to  do 
their  bit  for  the  public  good. 
They  don’t  give  a bleeding  toss 
about  making  a bit  of  cash  on 
the  side. 

“Labour,  Conservative,  I 
don 't  care.  IPs  all  how  can  1 
serve  the  pnblic?'  You  never 
hear  ’em  ask  how  they  can  get 
their  leg  across,  oh  no.  And 
they’re  underpaid.  Forty-two 
grand  for  all  the  work  they  do? 
They  must  be  b army,  the  lot  of 
'em.  I won't  be  voting  this 
time,  me . . ." 

Prime  Minister’s  Question 
Time,  which  preceded  Betty's 
statement,  was  grisly.  The 
Tories  had  all  been  told  to  ask 
about  Labour  hypocrisy  over 
the  education  bill,  and  Its  eva- 
nescent victory  on  Monday 
night  John  Major  had  been 
told  to  say:  “Our  aim  is  to 
raise  standards.  They 
apparently  peddle  double 
standards."  He  duly  said  it 
the  Tories  duly  cheered,  and 
the  Labour  front  bench  shook 
their  heads,  as  if  somehow  the 
decisions  they  took  about 
their  children's  education 
were  entirely  irrelevant  to  the 
decisions  they  intend  to  take 
for  us  later  this  year. 

Mr  Blair  ignored  the  Prime 
Minister’s  jibe,  but  said  that  it 
was  not  Labour’s  fault  that  he 
could  not  run  a “half-way  com- 
petent Government”  This 
was  “the  fag-end  of  a burnt-out 
Government-" 

Later  Mr  Major  declared 
that  “we  now  have  the  most 
successful  economy  in  West- 
ern Europe.”  This  was  intrigu- 
ing. Usually  Tory  ministers 
only  ftiaini  the  fastest  growth 
rate.  (The  fastest  growth-rate 
in  the  world  currently  belongs 
to  Uganda.  No  doubt  their 
ministers  say.  “Our  economy 
is  the  envy  of  toe  British.  Mo- 
toke  [cooking  bananas]  ex- 
ports are  at  an  all-time  high.”) 

But  ours  Is  not  the  most  suc- 
cessful economy,  by  any  mea- 
surement that  exists.  France, 
which  the  Tories  depict  as  a 
miserable  crumbling  hell- 
hole, has  the  world's  fourth 
biggest  economy,  a tine  bal- 
ance of  payments  surplus,  tow 
inflation  and  a stable  cur- 
rency. Mr  Major  is  a terrible 
fibber.  But  of  course  I 
wouldn’t  dream  of  generalis- 
ing from  that 


Playhouse  plays 
it  safe  as  houses 


Mick  Martin 


Rope 

Salisbury  Playhouse 

THERE  was  champagne, 
live  music  and  a spot-the- 
celebr  Ity  audience  at 
Salisbury  Playhouse's  gala  per- 
formance oT  Rope,  held  to  cele- 
brate the  completion  of  a £1.5 
million  lottery -funded  refur- 
bishment which  leaves  the 
theatre  a splendidly  redesigned 
front  of  house,  a 40  per  cent 
increase  in  toe  studio's  seating 
capacity’,  and  a transformed 
main  house  auditorium. 

Also  much  in  evidence  was 
n buoyant  optimism,  ft  is  not 
just  toe  transformat  ion  or  toe 
building  that  is  worth  cele- 
brating. There  has  also  been  a 
remarkable  upturn  In  toe  for- 
tunes of  a theatre  which  two 
years  ago  was  beset  by  dwin- 
dling audiences  and  forced 
into  temporary  closure. 

The  turnaround  owes  much 
to  the  commitment  by  execu- 
tive director  Rebecca Morland 
and  artistic  director  Jonathan 
Church  to  toe  notion  that  the 
theatre  should  serve  the  com- 
munity’. Since  their  arrival 
the  studio  has  been  reopened 
and  the  education  department 
strengthened. 

Church  has  sought  to  bring 
to  the  main  house  a balanced 
programme  which  takes  ac- 
count or  the  conservative  taste 
of  toe  Playhouse  audience 
without  pandering  to  it.  The 
“safe  bets"  have  included 
Ayckbourn,  Oscar  Wilde  and 
the  inevitable  Hardy  adapta- 
tion. But  there  has  also  been 
an  excellent  production  of  The 
Crucible,  a new  musical  and  a 
1 ittle  known  comedy  by  Aphra 
Behn.  unperformed  since  the 
17tb  renturv. 


Rope,  set  in  1930s  Mayfair, 
concerns  two  Oxford  under- 
graduates who  murder  an  ac- 
quaintance, and  then,  out  of 
bravado,  throw  a party  where 
the  guests  include  the  victim’s 
father,  and  the  food  is  served 
off  a chest  containing  the 
corpse.  Essentially  this  is  an- 
other safe  bet,  though  anyone 
who  saw  Keith  Baxter’s  splen- 
did 1992  Chichester  produc- 
tion might  argue  that  Patrick 
Hamilton's  thriller  is  only  as 
safe  as  the  director  chooses  to 
make  It 

At  Salisbury  Playhouse,  di- 
rector Gareth  Armstrong 
chooses  to  make  it  very  safe, 
to  the  extent  of  sacrificing 
some  of  toe  tension  to  an  ap- 
parent desire  to  get  every 
ounce  of  comedy  out  of  the 
text.  The  prevailing  mood  or 
genteel  jollity  tends  to  mask 
the  gradual  change  of  empha- 
sis from  macabre  game  to 
pa  Inful  reality,  and  to  detract 
from  the  complexity  of  the 
three  main  characters. 

Geoffrey  Abbott  as  the 
apparently  assured  Brandon 
and  Tam  Williams  as  the  un- 
predictable Granillo  offer  con- 
trasted and  largely  convinc- 
ing individual  performances, 
but  make  less  than  they  might 
of  toe  volatile  ambiguous 
relationship  between  toe  two 
characters.  Jasper  Britton  en- 
dows the  figure  of  their  most 
awkward  guest  with  flamboy- 
ance, insight  and  acerbic  wit 
And  his  ability  to  trace  his 
character’s  gradual  emer- 
gence as  someone  capable  of 
challenging  the  arrogant  as- 
surance of  his  hosts  creates  a 
final  scene  of  genuine  power 
and  drama.  Up  to  that  point 
it's  elegant,  clearly  defined 
and  entertaining,  as  befits  the 
occasion,  perhaps,  but  all  a 
little  too  comfortable. 


Four  in  five  nurses  surveyed 
report  shortfall  in  staff 


Chris  MRim 

Medical  Correspondent 


* SHORTAGE  of  nurses  and 
increasing  use  of 

agency  stafr  on  hospital 

wards  Is  putting  patient 

safety  in  jeopardy,  a nursing 
survey  warned  yesterday. 

Pour  out  of  five  nurses 
questioned  said  there  were 
staff  shortages  in  their  hospi- 


tal or  community  service,  and 
of  these  two  thirds  said  toe 
shortfalls  were  putting  pa- 
tients at  risk. 

More  than  half  the  nurses 
felt  patient  care  and  manage- 
ment of  toe  National  Health 
Service  had  deteriorated 
since  the  Government's 
health  changes  five  years  ago. 
More  than  40  per  cent  said 
they  feared  that  in  iq  years 
the  NHS  would  not  exist 


Germans  themselves  risk  exclusion  from  single  currency  elite  as  forecasts  indicate  over-optimism 

Bonn  snubs  EMU  hopefuls 


Ian  Traynorln  Bonn 


Germany  wants 
to  prevent  some 
European  Union 
countries  joining 
the  single  cur- 
rency in  two  years'  time,  even 
if  they  meet  entrance  terms 
this  year,  a key  Bonn  official 
signalled  yesterday. 

In  remarks  likely  to  ignite 
controversy  and  resentment 
outside  Germany,  JQrgen 
Stark,  the  number  two  at  the 
finance  ministry,  indicated 
that  “paper”  qualifications 
would  not  necessarily  gain 
some  countries  membership 
to  what  Germany  would  pre- 
fer to  be  a small  core  of 
countries  kicking  off  the 
single  currency  in  1999. 

“The  markets  have  over- 
done expectations  that  a large 
number  of  countries  can  qual- 
ify. We  have  to  make  sure 
that  these  countries  also 
Stand  for  stability,”  Mr  Stark 
told  a conference  of  German 
media  bosses. 


“There  are  member  states 
that  qualify  on  paper.  But 
they  would  be  well-advised  to 
. . . respect  that  they  should 
not  have  to  follow  the  rigid 
rules  of  the  European  central 
bank  from  the  start" 

Italy  and  Spain,  both  desper- 
ate to  join  European  Monetary 
Union,  were  seen  as  the  two 
specific  countries  relegated  to 
Mr  Stark’s  waiting  list 
The  Spanish  prime  minister. 
Jos£  Maria  Aznar.  and  cabinet 
colleagues  are  due  in  Bonn 
tomorrow  with  Mr  Stark’s 
snub  ringing  in  their  ears. 

But  Germany’s  own  fitness 
to  join  the  euro  club  was 
thrown  into  fresh  doubt  yes- 
terday as  the  government’s 
1997  economic  projections 
highlighted  toe  widening  gulf 
between  Bonn's  determined 
political  rhetoric  on  the 
single  currency  and  the  real- 
ity of  Germany’s  wretched 
economic  performance. 

The  annual  report  on  eco- 
nomic prospects  predicted  a 
budget  deficit  this  year  of 
2-9  per  cent  of  gross  domestic 
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product,  well  up  on  the  per 
cent  forecast  as  recently  as 
November  by  the  finance 
minister,  Theo  WaigeL 
The  new  figure  puts  Ger- 
many just  inside  toe  single 
currency  ceiling  of  3 per  cent 


that  must  be  achieved  this 
year  to  qualify  for  EMU.  But 
the  2-9  per  cent  figure  itself  is 
widely  regarded  as  over- 
optimistic. 

Presen  ting  the  report,  the 
economics  minister,  GCtater 


Rexrodt,  admitted  fie  was  not 
sure  where  extra  public 
spending  Binds  of  DM5  bil- 
lion, almost  £2  billion,  would 
come  from. 

German  public  spending,  is 
split  between  the  federal  Gov- 
ernment in  Bonn,  the  16 
states,  and  local  authorities. 
The  opposition  Social  Demo- 
crats are  in  power  in  a major- 
ity of  the  16  states  and  will 
bridle  at  the  prospect  of  hav- 
ing to  impose  more  spending 
cuts. 

"We  discussed  the  deficit 
criteria  in  the  cabinet  today. 
We  will  fUlfil  this  deficit  crite- 
rion with  2.9  per  cent  of 
GDP,”  Mr  Rexrodt  said. 

Independent  analysts  and 
bankers  say  that  even  that 
revised  figure  is  over-optimis- 
tic and  that  Germany  will  foil 
to  pass  the  EMU  test.  The 
country  is  struggling  to  cope 
with  record  post-war  unem- 
ployment, which  could  hit 
45  million  next  month,  and 
the  cabinet’s  forecast  of 
2.5  per  cent  growth  this  year 
Is  also  viewed  as  too  rosy. 


& as  expected,  the  1997  Job- 
less rate  exceeds  the  govern- 
ment forecast  of  4.1  million, 
felling  tax  receipts  and  in- 
creased spending  win  wreck 
the  cabinet  calculations. 

To  compound  Chancellor 
Helmut  Kohl’s  problems,  be 
faces  unusual  dissent  within 
his  cabinet  and  on  his  back- 
benches over  ambitious  tax 
and  welfare  reforms. 

Despite  the  formidable 
problems,  the  cabinet  report 
radiated  resolve  to  make 
monetary  union  Irreversible 
and  insisted  on  rigorous  in- 
terpretatlon  of  the  criteria 
when  toe  decision  year  on 
who  should  quality  is  made  in 
spring  next  year. 

“Peace,  freedom,  and  pros- 
perity can  only  be  ensured  in 
a united  Europe,”  the  report 
said.  “The  government 
stresses  that  In  spring  1998 
EMU  participation  can  only 
go  to  those  members  who 
meet  the  convergence  criteria 
and  who  also  particularly 
guarantee  durably  solid  pub- 
lic finances.’’ 


Happy  reunion . . . Animal  is  greeted  by  John,  the  first  of  the  five  tunnel  protesters  to  emerge.  Iff  bad  thought  I was  going  Co  die  I would  not  have  gone  down  there ’photograph:  maac  htu. 


The  chamber  was 
cramped  but  cosy 
and  lit  by  candles 


Animal,  a 16-year-old  anti-roads  protester  from  Colchester,  was  yesterday 
evicted  from  tunnels  beneath  the  site  of  a Devon  road  scheme  after  four  days 
and  nights.  Three  of  her  fellow  protesters  remain  buried  beneath  the  Fair- 
mile  camp.  Charged  with  obstruction  and  released  on  bait.  Animal  de- 
scribes her  underground  sit-in. 


^ I WENT 

m f down  Big 

Mama  (the 
tunnel]  on 
Thursday 
night.  We 
bad  just  returned  from  toe 
pub  so  we  could  help  Swampy 
[another  protester]  by  carry- 
ing buckets  for  him  because 
he  was  digging.  We  were  just 
sitting  around  the  fire  pit 
heating  up  some  baked  beans 
when  we  heard  the  Aruga 
[warning  cryl- 
f wasn’t  frightened.  I had 


quite  a lot  of  nervous  adrena- 
lin, though,  because  1 just 
leapt  up  and  jumped  down  the 
tunnel  But  I was  certainly 
concerned  about  being  in  po- 
sition by  my  defences  in  time 
and  getting  all  the  doors  shut 
quickly.  If  1 had  thought  1 was 
going  to  die  I would  not  have 
gone  down  there. 

TrollheLm  [the  previous 
camp,  evicted  earlier]  was  a 
lot  more  frightening.  At  Fair- 
mile  we  were  well  in  the  tun- 
nels and  safe  before  anybody 
came,  but  at  TrollheLm  they 


came  from  almost  out  of  no- 
where. They  stormed  in  in 
toeirRobocop  outfits  with  leg 
protectors  and  arm  protectors 
and  CS  gas  and  the  whole 
works,  climbing  over  toe  bar- 
ricades and  running  all  over 
the  place.  It  was  an  amazing 
sight,  really.  Quite  bizarre. 

When  we  came  down  we 
bolted  the  first  door  and  tied 
it  off.  Then  we  nailed  the  two 
secondary  doors  and  sat  down 
and  waited  to  be  evicted. 

We  had  plenty  of  time  to  get 
down  before  they  started  com- 


ing. The  tunnelers  didn’t  ap- 
proach us  that  night  A secu- 
rity cordon  was  put  around 
and  we  were  left  to  sleep  and 
then  they  started  work  in  toe 
morning.  It  was  all  very 
relaxed  and  we  were  talking 
to  them  and  chatting-  They 
were  very  friendly,  which 
later  paid  off  for  them  when 
they  were  able  to  trick  us. 

The  chamber  I shared  with 
John  was  cramped  but  cosy. 
It  was  about  three  feet  wide 
and  T-shaped  with  lock-ons  at 
the  end  of  the  T for  each  arm. 
The  conditions  were  warm, 
damp  and  sandy  and  it  was  lit 
by  candles.  We  ate  mostly 
tinned  food  along  with 
muesli  chocolate  and  orange 
juice.  Tunnel  life  was  lei- 
surely and  there  was  plenty  of 
time  to  reflect  upon  toe  road 
we  had  pledged  to  fight 

We  had  to  piss  in  jam  jars 
and  then  decant  it  into  a large 
Pepsi  Cola  bottle.  We  were 
doing  our  number  twos  in 
plastic  bags.  They  were  then, 
sealed  along  with  toe  toilet 
paper,  tied  up  in  plastic  bags 
and  sealed  in  a large  plastic 
bucket  And  we  had  some  lav- 
ender oil  that  we  put  around 
so  the  smell  would  be  okay. 
We  would  light  a scented 
candle  and  because  they  were 
always  pumping  down  air  to 
us.  the  Health  and  Safety 
people,  to  keep  us  alive,  it 
didn't  get  stuffy  at  alL 


Apartheid  killers  beg  for  mercy 


continued  from  page  1 
era  Cape,  Colonel  Harold  Sny- 
man,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Gid- 
eon Niewoudt,  Warrant  Offi- 
cer Ruben  Marx.  Captain 
Daantjie  Sieberi  and  Warrant 
Officer  Johan  Beneke. 

At  another  press  confer- 
ence to  Port  Elizabeth  — 
where  in  1977  Biko  was  inter- 
rogated, beaten  and  then 
driven  700  miles  to  a Pretoria 
prison  hospital  to  die  — toe 
deputy  chairman  of  toe  truth 
commission.  Dr  Alex  Boraine, 
detailed  the  grisly  circum- 
stances In  which  a string  of 
anti-apartheid  activists  died 
at  the  hands  of  toe  police  in 
the  Eastern  Cape. 

He  described  how  the  so- 
called  “Pebco  Three”  — three 
activists  belonging  to  a Port 


Elizabeth  community  organi- 
sation who  vanished  in  1985 
— had  been  abducted  from 
the  local  airport  and  taken  to 
a police  station  outside  the 
townofCradock. 

“There,  after  interrogation, 
toe  three  were  apparently 
given  coffee  with  sleeping  tab- 
lets in  it  Each  one  was  alleg- 
edly shot  by  a different  appli- 
cant, then  the  bodies  were 
placed  on  a pyre  and  burnt . . . 
The  remains  were  placed  In 
plastic  bags  and  disposed  of 
in  the  Fish  river.” 

A similar  fete  befell  an- 
other two  activists,  Slphiwe 
Mtimkulu  and  Topsy  Ma- 
daka,  who  disappeared  In 
1982.  Mtimkulu  had  been  In 
the  process  of  suing  the  gov- 
ernment after  being  crippled 


by  thallium  poison  adminis- 
tered by  police. 

They  bad  also  been  taken  to 
Cradock,  interrogated,  sedated, 
shot  and  burned.  "The  remain  - 
ing  fragments  of  bone  were 
thrown  into  the  Fish  river,  ac- 
cording to  the  application,  and 
their  vehicle  was  left  at  Tete 
Bridge  on  the  Lesotho  border 
to  create  the  impression  they 
had  left  the  country." 

Dr  Boraine  said  new  light 
had  also  been  thrown  on  the 
killing  of  Matthew  Goniwe,  a 
leading  anti-apartheid  activ- 
ist who  was  killed  with  three 
colleagues  In  1985.  Their 
badly  burned  bodies  were 
found  by  a roadside. 

“One  of  the  four  was  alleg- 
edly shot  for  trying  to  es- 
cape,” said  Dr  Boraine.  "Two 


were  beaten  unconscious 
with  a heavy  iron  implement, 
then  stabbed  to  make  it  ap- 
pear as  if  their  deaths  were 
vigilante  killings.” 

The  policemen  confessing 
to  the  killing  of  Biko  had  ap- 
plied for  amnesty  in  respect 
of  charges  of  assault  and  cul- 
pable homicide  and  were  ex- 
pected to  give  details  of  their 
involvement  at  a later  stage. 

Biko  died  on  September  12, 
1977.  An  Inquest  at  toe  time 
cleared  the  police  of  blame. 

Bike's  family  and  those  of 
other  murdered  activists  last 
year  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
get  the  supreme  court  to  halt 
the  work  of  the  Truth  Commis- 
sion on  toe  grounds  that  toe 
granting  of  amnesty  deprived 
them  of  their  right  to  redress. 


We  were  able  to  sleep  quite 
soundly  every  night  except 
for  the  Friday  night  when  we 
were  awakened  by  something 
that  sounded  like  a loud 
speaker  distortion  being 
played  really  loudly. 

The  worst  moment  was 
when  the  safety  people  were 
trying  to  take  the  lock-ons 
away  from  John  and  I,  and 
they  actually  managed  to 
wrestle  my  lock-on  off  me ...  I 
had  a spare  one  but  for  a time 
Z forgot  it  was  there  and  I felt 
really  terrible  that  I Was  not 
going  to  be  able  to  carry 
through  what  I went  down 
Into  the  tunnel  with  the  inten- 
tion of  doing. 

When  I was  taken  out  I was 
treated  fairly  well  My  hand 
was.  swelling  up  because  of 
the  loss  erf  blood  to  it  The 
lock-on  was  slightly  too 
tlgbt.l  was  absolutely  ex- 
hausted. The  guys  getting  me 
out  were  as  gentle  as  possible. 
It  was  just  a relief  to  be  out 
really,  so  I came  peacefully 
after  that.  I was  glad  j had 
done  what  I had  come  to  do.  I 
called  to  the  others  to  make 
sore  they  knew  John  and  I 
were  being  taken  out.  They 
seemed  in  very  high  spirits. 

I was  really  really  shocked 
when  I was  brought  up- 1 saw 


police  in  yellow  Jackets  and 
then  I looked  up  at  toe  huge 
line  of  trees  with  all  their 
branches  sawn  off.  There 
used  to  be  this  fantastic,  mag- 
nificent oak  and  it  was  just 
standing  there  desecrated.  It 
was  really  shocking. 

I have  phoned  my  parents 
and  they  support  me  totally. 
My  mum  had  picked  up  some 
quite  bizarre  ideas  what  the 
tunnels  were  like  from  the 
press  so  she  was  really 
relieved  when  I put  her 
straight  on  some  things.  Basi- 
cally they  are  really  proud  of 
me  and  really  looking  for- 
ward to  seeing  me. 

Now  I think  I will  have  a 
little  holiday  and  see  some 
friends,  and  then  go  back  to 
another  protest  site  — Guild- 
ford or  the  Manchester  second 
runway.  It  was  difficult  deci- 
sion for  me  between  direct 
action  and  education.  The  idea 
of  A levels  bonds  a lot  of 
preanise  but 
at  this  time 
of  my  life 
this  is  the 
right  thing 
for  me  to  be 
doing. 
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[Son_smmd  ‘exploded’  after  years  of  cruelty  and  torment 


^ □ Defence  QCsIn  the 
J,:-f ;? main,  how  did  your 
£.  .V • & . *' . - mother  communicate 


ivk-^aP 


'■•  ‘ - •".r: ; ;1  mother comi 
E§gv  - \ ~>V  V *•;■;■■ ■.  .<;*  / ■;■-  ■ with  you? 

^£;7f -■!  - ?-y  v . T:  • .V- - ®*enn Howells: She 

.W-:  : . shouted  and  swore. 


Q Prosecutonln 

£ 7 V - ‘ order  to  raise  this  de- 

; fence  of  provocation, 
-V-X ; vv* - you  are  making  out  that 
it  uvac  wnreua at  hnmp 


0:£S,='-' . 
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^ u. . • • ^ 


‘ it  was  worse  at  home 

- than  it  actually  was. 
□ Glenn  Howells: 
It’s  Jess  than  it  was. 
You  can’t  describe 

- - how  bad  it  was. 


,A— .v.5--V^.|  '-• 


: □ Prosecutor:  Most 

v-:-  •■!■  * people  would  never 

^ ' y£"-5  v - : ■ "Z&  'X .= ;.V  Vv  even  dream  of  killing 
:*  another  person . 

•VV-Vj^V  V"“-  \ □ Glenn  Howells: 

v y- 'V.  • ■'•''.'■'•  V-  ;*.?■;"■  /'•:  \:  , v ■ other  15-year-olds 

:‘  V."  - '^,.7:-  -;;'--r'-VV'’V';  weren’t  being  tret 

- - - • ^ • ‘.’-'"V  ‘V : ••  ■'.  ' • V - V • * : ' • -*!•  [treated]  like  that.  I 

||bjjgjjjK: ' , * lx:  ‘ couldn’t  think  of  any 


M 


t,; I:  .’.  ' - .V;  -V  : / way  out.  There  didn’t 

•■’  -••  seem  to  be  an  end  to  it 


rj-i  ] ■ ■ ' □ Defence  QC: 

Glenn,  do  you  think 
BSgT/'  there  is  a God? 

□ Glenn  Howells: 
H?’  £?'•  thought  if  there  is  a 

^ -:$£'  V J God,  he  wouldn’t  let 

;V-  this  be  happening  to 

I-  ?y.  me.  He  wouldn't  let 

•\£  . people  suffer 
anywhere. 


P:'vt  . v 

r^,  “7/ 
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Glenn  Howells . . . *1  wanted  to  be  a normal  kid  likp  my  friends.  I never  thought  it  would  happen.* 


Victim  Evelyn  Howells,  above:  husband  David,  top.  and  son  John,  who  both  deny  murder 


The  day  I was  driven  to  kill  my  mum’ 


Boy  tells  court  of 
hammer  attack 


Martin  Wahnwright 


A SCHOOLBOY  told 
a court  yesterday 
how  he  bludgeoned 
his  mother  to  death 
with  a hammer 
after  years  of  secret  domestic 
bell  in  a Huddersfield  suburb. 

Speaking  barely  above  a 
mumble.  Glenn  Howells  spent 
nearly  six  hours  recounting 
the  blood-soaked  attack,  and 
the  catalogue  of  cruelty, 
abuse  and  torment  which  be 
claimed  had  finally  “exploded 
his  mind”  and  driven  him  to 
kill. 

Leeds  crown  court  fell 
silent  as  the  teenager,  who 
was  15  at  the  time  of  the  trag- 
edy in  August  1995,  described 
how  he  had  crept  up  behind 
his  mother  Evelyn  Howells, 
holding  his  breath  and  forc- 
ing back  tears.  His  mother 
was  curled  up  on  a beanbag 
addressing  an  envelope  when 
he  drove  the  sharp  end  of  the 
hammer  repeatedly  into  her 
skulL  ■ t 

"I  just  stood  behind  her. 
looked  and  remembered  all 


the  bad  things,"  he  told  prose- 
cutor Franz  Muller  QC.  *7  had 
flashbacks  of  all  the  bad 
times.  My  mind  exploded.  I 
just  struck  out” 

He  has  admitted  man- 
slaughter but  denies  murder- 
ing his  48-year-old  mother, 
renowned  not  only  as  a strict 
teacher  of  religious  education 
and  history  at  the  local  com- 
prehensive. but  also  remem- 
bered by  neighbours  as  a 
woman  who  shouted  and 
screamed  at  her  family. 

Glenn's  father  David,  also 
48,  and  younger  brother  John 
also  deny  murder. 

Glenn  told  the  jury  of  seven 
men  and  five  women:  ’7  loved 
my  mum.  I never  wanted  to 
hurt  her.  I wanted  to  be  a nor- 
mal kid  like  my  friends.  I 
never  thought  it  would  hap- 
pen — it  wasn't  planned  to 
happen. 

I couldn't  handle  the  bad 
stuff  any  more.  I wanted 
everything  to  stop.  The  only 
way  to  do  that  was  to  get  rid 
of  the  problem." 

He  said  his  first  thought 
after  the  attack  had  been  to 
help  bis  mother.  He  had  cried: 


“Sony  mum,  I love  you”  as 
she  lay  unconscious  and 
dying. 

Earlier,  he  bsid  taken  de- 
fence counsel  Gary  Burrell 
QC  through  an  account  of 
relentless  misery  at  th«  How- 
ells’ small  bungalow  in  Green 
Lane,  Dalton.  Huddersfield, 
where  his  mother  controlled 
the  family  finances  and 
treated  her  husband  and  sons 
with  contempt 

The  court  heard  that 
Glenn’s  life  since  his  pre- 
teens  had  alternated  between 
screamed  abuse  from  Mrs 
Howells  about  him  being  “a 
fat  little  useless  bastard"  and 
demeaning  tasks  like  massag- 
; ing  and  pedicuring  his  motb- 
i er^s  feet  and  rubbing  cream 
on  her  body  when  she  was 
naked. 

He  said:  “When  it  was  me, 
she  always  screamed,  shouted 
and  swore.  She  never,  ever 
called  me  Glenn  except  in 
front  of  other  people  from  out- 
side the  family." 

He  described  how  Mrs  How- 
ells had  threatened  to  bom 
his  teddy  bear  Robert  and  his 
brother's  fluffy  tiger  Sucker 
when  the  children  were  small 
and  had  padlocked  the  freezer 
and  charged  them  money 
when  she  found  they  had 
raided  a packet  of  chocolate 
biscuits. 

She  had  set  on  him  when  he 
burned  the  toast  and  mocked 
him  as  a failure,  although  he 


was  taking  ten  GCSEs  at  Al- 
mondbury  High  School. 

“She  sud  I was  thick,  a 
nothing;  that  I would  never 
get  a job,”  he  said. 

- “She  said  I would  never  get 
married.  I'd  be  on  the  streets 
and  she  would  never  help  me. 

“When  I had  to  massage  her 
I didn't,  like  it-  I wouldn't 
have  minded,  but  It  was  with  i 
her  being  naked.  It  didn't  feel 
right  with  it  being  my  mum."  , 

Baths  were  banned  on  the 
grounds  that  hot  water  was 
too  expensive  and  when  ' 
Glenn  finally  reflised  to  treat 
his  mother’s  feet,  she  “went 
mad”. 

On  another  occasion,  she 
discovered  some  supper  food 
the  brothers  had  disliked  and 
hidden  under  the  table,  and 
forced  them  to  eat  it,  although 
it  had  gone  mouldy. 

Glenn  said  the  day  of  the 
killing  was  the  last  day  of  the 
summer  holidays  and  his 
mother  had  “meanly”  told 
him  to  stay  at  home  while  she 
and  the  rest  of  the  family 
went  mto  town. 

He  had  watched  a video  of 
High  Target,  a violent  Jean- 
Claude  Van  Damme  film,  and 
then  retrieved  a mason's 
hammer  which  he  had  earlier 
fetched  from  the  garage  and 
hidden  in  his  brother's  bed. 

The  attack  had  followed 
and  he  “couldn’t  remember 
owt  until  I heard  my  brother 
screaming  and  shouting  No.” 


Mr  Muller  repeatedly  sug- 
gested that  the  killing  showed 
every  sign  of  dear-headed 
planning,  from  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  hammer  to  the  use 
of  both  its  sharp  and  blunt 
ends. 

■ He  said:  “You  had  your  wits 
about  you.  You  knew  what 
you  were  doing.  You  wanted 
to  kill  your  mother  cleanly 
and  efficiently." 

He  suggested  that  John  and 
the  boys’  father  were  in  on 


the  plan,  with  the  younger  i 
brother  ready  to  bicycle  off  i 
and  dispose  of  the  hammer  in 
a canal  while  Glenn  called  the 
ambulance  and  the  police. 

The  living  room  was  found 
in  chaos  by  the  police,'  with 
furniture  knocked  over  and 
crockery  broken,  suggesting  a 
violent  raid  by  burglars. 

But  Glenn  said : "It  was 
never  planned.  For  so  long, 
Td  been  thinking  of  doing  it 
and  things  were  getting  so 


bad.  It  was  just  there." 

“It?"  said  Mr  Midler. 

“Getting  rid  of  the  prob- 
lem,” said  Glenn. 

Mr  Muller  challenged 
Glenn's  description  of  Mrs 
Howells  as  an  almost  insane 
tyrant,  quoting  earlier  inter- 
views between  the  boy  and 
the  police  in  which  the 
teacher  was  described  as 
“strict,  but  that's  because  she 
was  strict  at  school." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  fam- 


ily had  two  holidays  a year  — 
one  booked  on  the  day  of  Mrs 
Howells's  death  — and  that 
Glenn  had  plenty  of  friends, 
designer  clothes  and  part- 
time  work  at  a pizza 
takeaway. 

“As  she  relaxed  there  that 
day  in  the  living  room,  the 
very  last  thing  in  the  world 
she  would  have  expected  was 
that  she  was  about  to  be  killed 
by  her  son.”  he  said. 

The  case  continues. 
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Major  gets  tax  sell-off  warning 


Revenue  chief  briefs  PM  after 
ministers  appear  confused 


David  Henefca 

Westminster  Correspondent 


SIR  Anthony  Battishall, 
chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  inland  Revenue, 
yesterday  briefed  John  Major 
on  how  much  he  should  dis- 
close about  Whitehall's  secret 
review  for  the  wholesale  pri- 
vatisation of  the  tax  system. 

The  Inland  Revenue's  move 
followed  a confused  response 
by  two  ministers,  Stephen 
Dorrell.  the  Health  Secretary, 
and  Michael  Jack,  financial 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  to 
the  Guardian's  disclosure 
yesterday  about  the  idea  for 
the  Conservative  manifesto. 

Mr  Dorrell,  Interviewed  on 
the  BBC  radio  Today  pro- 
gramme. confirmed  that  the 
private  sector  was  to  be  in- 


volved in  the  running  of  the 
service.  “It  Is  something  that 
is  already  going  on.”  There 
was  a contract  to  have  the 
computer  services  managed 
by  the  world’s  largest  infor- 
mation handling  company  to 
achieve  savings,  while  safe- 
guarding confidentiality. 

Mr  Jack,  responding  to 
questions  from  A last  air  Dar- 
ling, Shadow  Chief  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  during  a de- 
bate on  the  committee  stage 
of.  the  Finance  Bin  denied 
that  the  Government  had  any 
plans.  The  reports,  he  said, 
were  “a  non-story”,  adding: 
“It  is  a worrying  story  be- 
cause they  will  have  upset  a 
lot  of  people  by  the  nature  it 
is  written.” 

Documents  seen  by  the 
Guardian  however  make  it 
dear  a review  is  under  way. 


The  study  is  “To  explore 
whether  a global  Private  Fi- 
nance Initiative  approach  to 
estate  management  along  the 
lines  of  the  Department  of 
Social  Security  Prime  Project 
would  be  suitable  in  terms  of 
the  Inland  Revenue  estate  and 
offer  real  benefits." 

The  DSS  prime  project  in- 
volves the  sale  of  the  entire 
ministry  estate  worth  up  to  £4 
billion  to  private  consortia 
who  will  also  manage  staff. 

Last  night  Whitehall 
sources  told  the  Guardian 
that  members  of  the  Board  at 
Inland  Revenue  had  con- 
firmed that  a full-scale  sale  of 
all  450  tax  offices  were  under 
consideration  to  private 

consortia. 

Private  managers  could 
also  be  brought  In.  The  plan 
had  been  put  up  by  Kenneth 
Clarke,  the  Chancellor,  as 
part  of  a scheme  to  save  ad- 
ministration costs. 

Mr  M^jor  was  told  by  the 
board  he  would  have  to  admit 


that  the  offices  could  be  sold 
but  he  could  say  that  the 
“core  services"  such  as  tax 
assessment  would  stay  in 
public  hands. 

But  private  firms  like  the 
American  company  EDS, 
which  runs  the  computer, 
will  only  be  interested  if  they 
can  take  over  the  staff  as  wen 
as  the  offices  — including  the 
assessment  work. 

Plans  to  dose  75  offices  in 
advance  of  the  sale  have  been 
postponed  until  after  the  gen- 
eral election.  The  offices  in- 
dude Huntington  in  the  con- 
stituency of  the  Prime 
Minister,  Yeovil  in  Liberal 
leader,  Paddy  Ashdown's  con- 
stituency and  Bishop  Auck- 
land, the  Durham  constitu- 
ency of  Derek  Foster,  the 
public  shadow  public  services 
minister. 

Mr  Foster  said  last  night 
“It  is  dear  that  mniiasters 
were  at  sixes  and  sevens  over 
the  disclosure.  They  were  ob- 
viously caught  on  the  hop." 


Megan’s  reading  a booklet 
that  carefully  explains  the  whole 
process  of  buying  a house. 


Megan's  buying  a house  - well  actually  in 
her  case  it's  a ground  floor  flat  like  most 
people,  she  was  finding  the  whole  process  quite 
overwhelming,  but  last  week  she  phoned  tor  a 
free  Midland  guide  and  is  now  feeling 
pretty  confident.  It  contains  details  on 
everything  from  making  an  offer  to 
getting  the  right  mortgage.  So  if  you're 
thinking  of  buying  a house  why  not  call 
us  end  ask  for  onB  of  our  guides 
(there's  one  especially  for  first-time 
buyers).  In  due  course  well  also  send 
you  information  about  our  latest  mortgage 
packages  which,  like  our  guides,  are  designed 
to  make  buying  a house  as  easy  as  possible. 
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The  new  Kureishi?  “Just  because  we  both  happen  to 
be  Anglo-Pakistani  people  class  us  together.  But  we 
have  different  experiences.  HaniPs  father  worked  at 
the  embassy.  My  dad  worked  in  a chippy  in  Salford.” 

Ayub  Khan-Din 


For  more  information,  complete  and  return  the  coupon  to:  Midland  Mortgages. 
FREEPOST  BS4335,  Bristol.  BS1  3YX. 
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Are  you  looking  to  move  before  Eastar?  □ Yes  □ No.  Are  you  a lirst-iims  buyer?  □ Yes  □ No.  Are  you  a Midland  customer?  Q Yes  Q No. 
It  so.  please  fill  in  your  son  code:  40/  / Are  you  happy  ro  receive  information  from  Midland  in  the  futureV  □ Yes  □ No. 


Father  Frank  Mullan.  left,  cleans  up  the  damage  after  St  Mary’s  school  In  Ballymena  was  firebombed  by  loyalists  last  December;  the  remains  of  a synagogue  In  Berlin,  right,  which  was  set  on  fire  by  Nazis  during  Kristellnacht  in  1938 


Nazi  advert  for  Ulster  condemned 


Planned  government  broadcast 
‘a  loss  of  sense  of  proportion’ 


David  Sharrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 


PLANS  to  screen  a 
government  televi- 
sion advertisement 
which  compares 
Nazi  Germany  with 
sectarianism  in  Northern  Ire- 
land were  criticised  yester- 
day as  “wildly  inappropriate” 
by  a leading  historian,  politi- 
cians and  church  leaden. 


The  proposed  advertise- 
ment would  be  shown  later 
this  year  in  an  attempt  by  the 
Northern  Ireland  Office  to 
shock  people  into  confronting 
the  issues  behind  last 
summer’s  serious  unrest  at 
Drumcree  and  the  (all-out 
from  the  marching  season, 
which  has  led  to  Orange  halls, 
schools  and  churches  of  all 
denominations  being  torched 
as  well  as  boycotts  of 
businesses  and  a continuing 


loyalist  picket  of  a Catholic 
church. 

The  advertisement  shows 
pre-war  footage  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many intercut  with  recent 
images  of  burnt-out  churches, 
fire-gutted  schools  and  post- 
ers urging  boycotts  of  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  businesses. 

Andrew  Roberts,  an  histo- 
rian and  the  author  of  Emi- 
nent Church  ill  ians.  was  ap- 
palled by  the  idea.  ‘1  think 
there  are  some  things  too  hor- 
rific for  PR  agents  and  ad 
men  to  play  with.  It  really  is  a 
loss  of  a sense  of  proportion. 

“Six  million  people  died  in 
the  Holocaust  more  than  the 


entire  population  of  the 
island  of  Ireland.  There  are 
some  things  that  shouldn't  be 
mucked  about  with." 

During  the  last  decade  the 
Northern  Ireland  Office  has 
bought  television  airtime  in 
the  province  to  screen  a 
series  of  challenging  and 
sometimes  shockingly 
graphic  advertisements 
aimed  at  reducing  support  for 
the  paramilitaries.  During 
the  ceasefire  it  switched  tack 
and  promoted  positive  images 
of  a transformed  Northern 
Ireland  featuring  children 
and  babies. 

But  with  the  ending  of  the 


IRA  ceasefire  and  the  calam- 
itous events  of  last  summer, 
the  Northern  Ireland  Office’s 
latest  plans  chime  with  the 
gloomy  atmosphere.  Andy 
Wood,  its  director  of  informa- 
tion, said  there  were  two 
advertisements  in  the  pipe- 
line. “The  first  shows  a group 
of  kids  much  »inng  file  lines 
of  the  last  ad,  except  this  time 
there's  a radio  playing  the 
news  In  the  background 
which  gradually  injects  a 
note  of  menace. 

“The  second  edits  pre-war 
Nazi  footage  with  up-todate  ac- 
tuality of  burnt-out  churches 
and  schools.  The  sound  track 


to  both  will  be  Diana  Ross’s 
song  Do  you  Know  Where 
You're  Going  To?." 

Mr  Wood  accepted  that  a lot 
of  people  would  deny  the  com- 
parison and  no  final  decision 
had  been  made  to  go  ahead 
with  the  advertisement  al- 
though a sample  group  has 

seen  a version. 

The  idea  for  the  advertise- 
ment may  have  been  drawn 
from  a comment  by  a Catholic 
priest  at  Our  Lady's  Church 
in  Ballymena,  who  last 
autumn  compared  the  violent 
scenes  of  loyalists  picketing 
his  chapel  with  Eristallnacht 

But  the  Northern  Ireland 


Secretary,  Sir  Patrick  May- 
hew,  who  must  make  the  final 
decision,  defended  the  project. 
"I  think  it  is  a valid  compari- 
son to  make,"  he  told  BBC's 
Newsnight  programme. 

“Some  people  will  say  ‘Oh, 
it  Is  shocking,  oh,  it  is  alarm- 
ist, it  is  extremist,  we  haven’t 
got  as  for  as  that'.  No  we 
haven’t  got  as  for  as  that  but  I 
wonder  how  many  people 
have  in  their  minds  the  un- 
spoken word  •yet’." 

The  Sinn  Fein  president 
Gerry  Adams,  dismissed  the 
idea,  claiming  it  was  evidence 
that  John  Major’s  govern- 
ment was  on  the  way  out  “I 


think  it  is  a sad  little  footnote, 
almost  a full  stop  on  the  cur- 
rent British  reign  in  this  part 
of  our  island.  Most  people  will 
ignore  it."  he  said. 

The  president  of  the  North- 
ern Ireland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Colin  Anderson,  said 
the  idea  was  "a  bit  extreme 
and  a bit  sensationalist".  He 
added:  “Who’s  going  to  invest 
or  visit  a country  where  the 
Government  is  running  com- 
mercials comparing  it  to  Nazi 
Germany?”  He  believed  that 
the  Northern  Ireland  Office 
would  take  note  of  public 
reaction  and  quietly  shelve 
the  project 


Britons  buy  more  papers  than  other  Europeans  but  doubt  contents 


Alex  Duval  Smith  In  Paris 


Britons  buy  more 
newspapers  than  any 
other  Europeans  but 
they  do  not  trust  what  is  writ- 
ten in  them  and  are  much 
more  likely  to  believe  what 
Jeremy  Paxraan  or  Trevor 
McDonald  have  to  say,  ac- 
cording to  a survey  released 
in  France  yesterday. 


Asked  whether  they  consid- 
ered television  news  report- 
ing to  be  an  accurate  reflec- 
tion of  events,  85  per  cent  said 
they  did. 

Circulation  wars  and  the 
endless  coupon  offers  which 
help  sell  more  than  10  million 
newspapers  in  Britain  every 
day  may  have  contributed  to 
the  view  that  the  press  is  the 
least  trustworthy  media.  Only 
480  of  the  1,000  Britons  ques- 


tioned said  newspaper  report- 
ing was  "exactly  In  line  or  ap- 
proximately in  line  with  what 
really  happened”. 

Even  if  John  Humphrys  is 
criticised  for  his  aggressive 
interviewing  style  on  the 
Today  programme,  Britons 
still  think  radio  is  a trustwor- 
thy medium.  Seventy  nine  per 
cent  of  them  said  its  reporting 
was  in  line  with  events. 

The  French  survey,  by 


Sofres,  for  the  Tel&rama  list- 
ings magazine  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  daily,  La  Croix,  com- 
pared opinions  about  the  me- 
dia's trustworthiness  in 
France,  Italy.  Britain,  Ger- 
many and  Spain.  In  December 
and  January,  1,000  people 
were  questioned  in  each 
country. 

Apart  from  in  Britain, 
radio  was  the  most  trusted 
news  media  in  all  countries. 
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Newspapers  were  least 
trusted  in  Italy  (43  per  cent) 
and  most  trusted  in  Germany 
(70  per  cent).  Television  was 
least  trusteiin  France  (49  per 
cent)  and  Italy  (51  per  cent). 

But  trustworthy  as  their 
media  may  be  journalists  are 
far  from  above  suspicion. 
Fifty  eight  per  cent  of  Britons, 
64  per  cent  of  Germans  and  44 
per  cent  of  Spanish  people 
believe  journalists  are  open 
to  financial  pressure  or 
bribes. 

Journalists  are  also  viewed 
to  be  susceptible  to  political 
pressure  among  58  per  cent  of 
Britons,  66  per  cent  of  Italians 
and  47  per  cent  of  Spanish 
people. 

Ninety  seven  per  cent  of 
Germans  said  they  followed 
news  “with  great  Interest”, 
against  86  per  cent  of  Britons 
and  70  per  cent  of  French 
people. 


Media  credibility 


As  a rule,  in  regard  to  news  you  hear,  see  or  read,  do  you  consider:  (Percentage  response). 
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□ Tha  reporting  is  exactly  in  fine  or 
approximately  In  Ena  with  what 


realy  happened 


The  reporting  Is  undoubtedly 
different  from  what  happened  or 
beats  no  relation  to  the  event 


No  Opinion 


Source:  Sofres  tor  TdUnmite  Crux 
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First  war  ace  who  wrote  a classic 
and  won  an  Oscar  dies  aged  98 


Vhrek  Chaudhary 


STILL  ZO% 
CHEAPER 


CECIL  Lewis,  the  first 
world  war  pilot  whose 
later  life  ranged  from 
being  one  of  the  founding 
fathers  of  the  BBC  to  a suc- 
cessful sheep  former,  has  died 
in  a London  hospital,  it  was 
disclosed  yesterday. 

Mr  Lewis  was  also  instru- 
mental in  helping  to  form 
China's  air  force  and  won  an 
Oscar  for  his  screen  adapta- 
tion of  Shaw's  Pygmalion. 

Until  the  time  of  hi*  death, 
aged  98,  he  cut  an  impressive, 
dominating  figure,  standing 
over  6ft  tau. 

Mr  Lewis  left  OundLe  school 
at  the  age  of  17  and  joined  the 
Royal  Flying  Corps  in  1915. 
He  flew  observer  flights  over 
enemy  trenches,  at  great  risk, 
was  twice  mentioned  in  des- 
patches after  shooting  down 
six  enemy  aircraft,  and  was 
awarded  the  Military  Cross. 

His  experiences  led  to  him 
writing  Sagittarius  Rising, 
one  of  the  most  vivid  ac- 


I counts  of  the  Great  War.  After 
the  war,  Mr  Lewis  moved  to 
j China  as  manager  of  commer- 
cial aviation  for  Vickers.  He 
became  flying  instructor  to 
the  Chinese  government, 
helping  to  form  its  air  force, 
and  met  the  first  of  bis  three 
wives,  a refugee  from  the  Rus- 
sian revolution. 

The  couple  returned  to  Brit- 
ain in  1 912,  where  Mr  Lewis 
was  supposed  to  take  charge 
of  programmes  for  Metropoli- 
tan Vickers,  when  It  was  as- 
sumed that  two  broadcasting 
companies  would  be  formed. 
But  when  only  the  BBC  was 
formed,  Mr  Lewis  became  one 
of  the  four  founding  staff  and 
was  appointed  assistant  direc-  \ 
tor  of  programmes.  i 

He  presented  Children’s 
Hour,  wrote  a column  for 
children  in  the  Radio  Times, 
and  was  subsequently  a pro- 
ducer in  the  television 
department 

Mr  Lewis  went  to  Holly- 
wood after  quitting  the  BBC. 
He  won  an  Oscar  for  his 
screenplay  of  Pygmalion  in 


Cecil  Lewis  . . . shot  down 
six  enemy  aircraft 


1938.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
second  world  war,  he  rejoined 
the  RAF. 

After  the  war,  Mr  Lewis 
was  a sheep  former  in  South 
Africa,  and  then  went  on  to  do 
broadcasting  work  for  the 


United  Nations.  From  1956  to 
1966  he  worked  for  the  Daily 
Mail. 

After  retiring,  Mr  Lewis, 
who  had  one  son  and  a daugh- 
ters, continued  to  write.  He 
published  his  autobiography. 
Never  Look  Back  in  1974. 

Brian  KervelL,  former  cura- 
tor of  the  RAF  museum  In 
Farnborough,  Hampshire, 
said  last  night:  "Cecil  Lewis 
was  one  of  the  greatest  avia- 
tors of  this  century,  and 
wrote  one  of  the  greatest  clas- 
sics of  aviation. 

“He  was  only  in  aviation  a 
short  time  but  helped  to  es- 
tablish the  industry.  But  for 
me,  he  will  always  be  remem- 
bered for  the  book  he  wrote 
and  for  the  way  he  flew  the 
fighter  planes  during  the  first 
war.” 

John  Blrt  director  general 
of  the  BBC  said:  "Cecil  Lewis 
was  one  of  the  BBC’s  great 
pioneering  spirits  and  helped 
set  a successful  course  75 
years  ago.” 


Obituary,  page  10 
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Vicar  aspires  to  sell  advertising  space  nearer  to  God 


Maev  Kennedy 

Heritage  Correspondent 


A UNIQUE  advertising  bfll- 
#W)oard  - prominent  city 
centre  location,  235ft  high  and 
Grade  I listed  — has  become 
available  in  the  centre  Of 
Coventry. 

Alco-pop  or  condom  manu- 
facturers should  probably  not 
bother  applying;  The  space  Is 
the  spire  of  the  medieval  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  now  swathed 
in  scaffolding.  God  may  have 
helped  the  church  to  survive 
the  second  world  war  bomb- 
ing of  the  city,  but  Mammon 
is  urgently  needed  if  it  Is  to 
last  into  the  next  miiteopimn 


The  vicar,  the  Rev  David 
Urquhart,  is  offering  the  scaf- 
folding as  advertising  space 
to  the  highest  “tasteful  and 
appropriate”  bidder  for  the 
four  years  it  will  take  to  do 
repairs. 

“We  are  still  waiting  for 
ideas  to  ctane  forward,  but  we  • 
would  certainly  not  consider 
anything  which  would  affront 
people,"  he  said  yesterday. 

The  church  has  tried  con- , 
ventional  fundraising  for  the 
last  three  years,  and  Ms 
raised  £500,000,  less  than  half 
the  money  needed  to  match 
English  Heritage  and  possible 
lottery  grants. 

The  snaffolriing  alOUB  COSt 

£120,000.  It  allowed  the  first 


detailed  survey  of  the  spire, 
and  revealed  that  it  is  suffer- 
ing badly  from  erosion,  and 
that  the  top  five  metres  win 
have  to  be  rebuilt  in  new 
stone. 

Mr  Urquhart  concluded 
that  more  drastic  measures 
were  needed.  “If  we  cannot 
raise  the  extra  money  we 
need,  the  spire  will  forever  be 
hidden  behind  the  scaffolding 
which  obscures  it  from  view 
today,”  he  said. 

‘ His  rates,  of  about  £500  a 
day,  compare  very  favour- 
ably, he  believes,  with  a teth- 
ered balloon  at  £i,ooo  a day, 
or  a television  slot  at  £10,000  a 
minute  peak  time. 

There  was  uproar  last  year 


when  a divine  light  suddenly 
shone  around  the  dome  of  St 
Paul's  Cathedral  in  London, 
proclaiming:  “Wispa  Gold: 
the  Secret’s  Out”.  Calls 
flooded  in  to  emergency  ser- 
vices, there  were  outraged 
protests,  and  the  campaign 
was  scrapped  with  embar- 
rassed apologies.ali  round,  in- 
cluding from  the  chairman  of 
Cadbury  Schweppes. 

Mr  Urquhart  believes  a 
nicely  designed  ad  could  im- 
prove the  appearance  of  Holy 
Trinity.  “Technically  the 
scaffolding  is  a magnificent 
piece  of  work  in  itself,  if 
you’re  Interested  in  scaffold- 
ing, but  it  does  tend  to  pail 
after  a while." 
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Stuart— Hb>r 

A SECOND  front 

opened  in  the  battle 
over  a new  royal 
yacht  yesterday  after 
a ship  broker  plained  four  of 
bis  clients  would  be  inter- 
ested in  purchasing  Britannia 
for  their  private  use. 

Kevin  Keen,  a broker  from 
Tiverton.  Devon,  claimed  his 
clients,  two  of  them  Scandina- 
vian, had  already  voiced  an 
interest  in  the  ship  and  would 
be  willing  to  pay  a price  ap- 
proaching the  £60  million 
required  to  build  Britannia’s 
controversial  replacement 
He  told  Radio  4’s  Call  Nick 
Ross  programme:  “Our  cli- 
ents are  major  ship  owners 
and  the  cost  of  purchasing  the 
yacht  would  not  be  a major 
obstacle  to  them.”  The  poten- 
tial buyers,  whom  he  declined 
to  name,  were  willing  to  pay 
as  much  for  a second-hand 
yacht  stripped  of  its  luxuri- 
ous fittings  because  of  the 
prestige  of  its  original  owner. 

After  last  week's  announce- 
ment that  a new  royal  yacht 
is  to  be  built  using  public 
funds  in  time  for  the  Queen's 
golden  jubilee  in  2002,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  most  likely 
Gnal  resting  place  for  Britan- 
nia was  the  scrapyard. 

Michael  Portillo,  the  De- 
fence Secretary,  insisted  the 
ship's  dignity  must  remain 
intact  after  proposals  for  al- 
ternative uses  ran  into  stiff 
opposition  from 

traditionalists. 

Last  night  the  MoD  said  its 
original  line  that  no  early  de- 
cision would  be  made  as  to 
Britannia's  future  bad  not 
changed.  A spokesman  said 
the  only  definite  policy  was 
that  any  fliture  use  would  not 
undermine  the  royal  heritage 
the  vessel  symbolises. 

But  Mr  Keen  said  his  cli- 
ents would  not  use  the  yacht 
for  corporate  purposes.  "If 
you  are  talking  about  ship 
owners  who  are  already  vet- 
ted by  the  MOD,  then  a con- 
tract could  be  drawn  up  so  the 
yacht  could  only  be  used  for 
private  uses  and  not  in  a cor- 
porate way." 

The  stakes  were  raised  fur- 
ther last  night  when  other 
ship  brokers  entered  the  fray, 
claiming  that  a foreign  buyer 
could  easily  be  found. 

Simon  Roberts,  a London- 
based  broker,  said  several 
Scandinavian  shipping  mag- 
nates and  at  least  five  Greeks 
would  be  interested  in  pur- 
chasing Britannia  simply  for 
the  prestige  of  owning  her. 
“She  is  not  that  great  a yacht, 
but  people  want  her  just  for 
the  nostalgia,”  he  said. 

Their  intervention  pro- 
voked outrage  from  groups 


Yacht’s  options 

□ Floating  heritage  centre 
Glasgow,  where  Britannia 
was  built,  has  launched  a 
£2$  million  bid  to  return 
her  to  Clydeside  as  a mari- 
time museum,  complete 
with  exhibition  centre, 
shops,  pubs,  cafes  and  on- 
board accommodation. 
Portsmouth,  her  home  for 
40  years,  has  ambitions 
plans  to  open  the  yacht  for 
public  tours,  hire  her  out  to 
corporate  clients  with  hotel 
and  banqueting  facilities. 

□ Prison  ship 
Stripped  of  her  royal  fit- 
tings, the  40-year -old  hulk 
could  be  used  to  accommo- 
date the  overspill  from  the 
nation’s  prisons.  Savings 
from  the  law  and  order 
budget  would  help  offset 
the  £60  million  cost  of  the 
new  royal  yacht. 

□ Privatisation 
Government  could  capital- 
ise on  the  enduring  popu- 
larity of  the  royal  fondly 
among  foreign  business- 
men by  selling  Britannia 
off  for  their  private  use. 
Proceeds  would  cover  the 
cost  of  her  replacement  and 
remove  the  difficult  prob- 
lem of  choosing  between 
the  Glasgow  and  Ports- 
mouth schemes  in  an  elec- 
tion year. 

□ Floating  theme  park 
Britannia  could  become  the 
country's  first  royal  theme 
park  in  an  attempt  to  cash 
in  on  the  public’s  fascina- 
tion with  family  shenani- 
gans. Attractions  would  in- 
clude the  royal  wedding  i 
roller  coaster  and  the  infi- 
delity white  water  ride.  The 
Duchess  of  York  would  play 
summer  seasons. 


interested  in  keeping  Britan- 
nia in  British  hands. 

Leo  Madden,  leader  of| 
Portsmouth  council,  which 
has  bid  to  have  the  yacht 
docked  there  as  part  of  its  £40 
million  harbour  redevelop- 
ment, said:  “Britannia  is  part 
of  our  heritage  and  it  has  a 
special  place  in  people’s 
hearts,  regardless  erf  the  dee. 
bate  about  her  replacement 
From  what  I understand  of 
the  public’s  opinion  on  this 
issue,  there  would  be  an  out- 
cry if  she  was  to  end  up  in  the 
hands  of  a foreign  owner.” 

Will  Whitehom,  a director 
of  the  Virgin  group,  called  on 
the  National  Maritime  Mu- 
seum to  intervene  to  guaran- 
tee Britannia’s  future.  “It 
would  be  a disgrace  if  she  did 
not  end  up  as  a floating  mu- 
seum of  the  royal  family  tied 
up  an  Clydeside  or  another 
important  port." 


Educationist’s  son  fell  to 
death  after  taking  ecstasy 


THE  son  of  a government 
education  adviser  plunged 
to  his  death  from  the  roof  of  a 
rave  party  while  high  on  ec- 
stasy, an  inquest  at  South- 
wark coroner’s  court  was  told 
yesterday. 

Alex  Balchin,  aged  21,  w 
Brighton,  had  said  he  wanted 
to  “make  the  world  more 
beautiful"  seconds  before 
leaping  from  the  roof  of  the 
County  Hall  Annexe  in  cen- 
tral London,  where  he  had 
been  attending  a squatter-or- 
ganised party  attended  by  up 
to  2,000  ravers. 

His  father.  Sir  Robert  Bal- 
chin,  rhairtnan  of  the  Grant 
Maintained  Schools  Founda- 
tion. said  he  had  seen  Alex  a 
fortnight  before  his  death  at 
about  5am  cm  December  1 last 
year. 

Sir  Robert  told  the  mquest: 
“Alex  was  very  fun-loving.  He 


brought  a lot  of  joy  to  us  and 
those  he  knew."  • 

Giving  evidence,  Gary 
Bunch,  from  Brighton,  said 
he  and  Alex  went  up  to  the 
roof  so  they  could  get  a view 
across  London.  “He  seemed 
slightly  agitated.'’ 

Alex  went  and  looked  over 
the  edge.  “He  said:  T want  the 
world  to  be  more  beantifhL 
What  have  we  done?1,”  Mr 
Bunch  said,  “He  was  un- 
steady. he  ...  was  looking 
very,  pale,”  He  said  Alex 
jumped  on  to  .a  wall  by  the 
edge  of  the  lOOft  hlgh  root  “I 
shouted  at  him  to  stop  ...  He 
shook  his  head  then  leaped 
over  the  edge."  _. 

A post  mortem  revealed 
traces  of  ecstasy  and  cannabis 
in  his  blood  and  urine.  The 
coroner,  Sir  Montague  Le- 
vine, recorded  a verdict  of 
misadventure. 


Grade’s  wish 
to  quit  top  TV 
job  ‘a  secret 
well  kept’ 


Towering  complex . . . Battersea  power  station,  overlooking  the  proposed  motor  show  site  photograph:  Stephen  barker 
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James  Meikle  on  a 
riverside  battle 


GOD  has  lost  out  to  the 
car  in  the  battle  to  de- 
velop a prime  site  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

A vision  of  church  ser- 
vices for  10,000  people, 
cheap  hotels  for  young  visi- 
tors to  London,  and  offices 
for  charities  and  voluntary 
organisations  in  a millen- 
nium “Christian  village’’ 
backed  by  Prince  Charles 
has  been  overtaken  by 
plans  for  a different  form  of 
worship. 

Receivers  want  to  sell  the 
land  to  organisers  of  a 
“permanent  motor  show”. 

The  backers  hope  manu- 
facturers will  display  their 
products  in  a huge  new 
building  near  Battersea 
Power  Station  in  south  Lon- 
don, also  bousing  restau- 
rants, an  exhibition  of 
motor  history  and  chal- 
lenges for  children  and 
other  visitors  to  “build 
your  own  car”. 

A British  property  com- 
pany Is  said  to  be  behind 


AutoDome.  which  plans  a 
complex  larger  than  that 
used  for  the  two-yearly  in- 
ternational motor  show  at 
the  National  Exhibition 
Centre  in  Birmingham.  The 
project  would  not  need 
National  Lottery  money, 
unlike  the  £123  million  ecu- 
menical Christian  scheme. 

The  sale,  organised  by 
receivers  Price  Water- 
house.  depends  on  planning 
permission  from  Wands- 
worth council,  which  has 
already  given  permission 
for  another  development  in 
the  shell  of  the  power 
station. 

The  motor  centre  could 
share  the  planned  new  rail 
shuttle  between  Victoria 
and  Clapham  Junction 
stations. 

Knight  Frank,  which  ad- 
vises AutoDome,  said  the 
new  company  had  “unques- 
tionable backing  and  are 
fully  financed  for  the 
scheme". 

Howard  Woolla5ton,  of 


Knight  Frank,  said:  “You 
would  not  buy  a car  there 
but  go  to  your  own  local 
dealer  afterwards  or  con- 
nect with  the  dealer  by  In- 
ternet on  the  spot" 

He  said  Wandsworth 
council  was  “very  happy" 
about  the  plan. 

Roger  King,  director  of 
communications  at  the 
Society  of  Motor  Manufac- 
turers and  Traders, 
doubted  whether  members 
would  want  to  be  involved. 
“The  consensus  is.  I under- 
stand, that  members  are 
not  very  excited  by  it.’’ 

Kenneth  Costa,  chairman 
of  the  Millennium  Village, 
which  has  courted  support 
from  National  Heritage  Sec- 
retary. Virginia  Bottomley, 
and  church  leaders,  said: 
“We  are  convinced  our  pro- 
posal as  a centre  for  the 
community  will  ultimately 
win  through.  London  needs 
a new  spiritual  engine  to 
tackle  the  problems  of  the 
inner  city." 


Andrew  Ctdf 
Media  Correspondent 


CHANNEL  4’s  chief  ex* 
ecutive,  Michael 
Grade,  decided  to 
leave  the  station  be- 
fore Christmas,  it  was  dis- 
closed yesterday. 

Mr  Grade,  who  has  aston- 
ished the  media  world  by 
quitting  the  television  indus- 
try, first  revealed  his  inten- 
tions at  a discreet  dinner  with 
Sir  Michael  Bishop  at  the 
Channel  4 chairman’s  London 
Club.  Brooks's. 

Yesterday  at  the  channel's 
headquarters,  Mr  Grade  was 
remaining  uncharacteristi- 
cally silent  about  his  plans. 

In  the  gossipy  television 
world.  Alan  Yentob.  the 
BBC’s  director  of  pro- 
grammes. who  Celt  sidelined 
in  director  general  John 
Birt's  reorganisation,  was 
being  hotly  tipped  to  succeed 
Mr  Grade.  Some  even  specu- 
lated that  Mr  Yentob  could 
take  Michael  Jackson,  the 
BBC’s  director  of  television, 
with  him  as  his  deputy, 
which  would  leave  the  corpo- 
ration bereft  of  senior  chan- 
nel controlling  talent. 

Rumours  persisted  that  Mr 
Grade  would  head  Rank 
Group's  film  distribution 
business.  The  leisure  con- 
glomerate declined  to  com- 
ment Suggestions  that  be 
would  take  over  as  chief  exec- 
utive of  football's  Premier 
League  were  ruled  out  when 
it  emerged  he  had  not  applied. 

Sir  Michael  issued  a letter 
to  Channel  4 staff  yesterday 
paying  tribute  to  Mr  Grade's 
“charismatic  and  effective" 
leadership,  and  seeking  to 
reassure  them  that  there 
would  be  little  upheaval 
Sir  Michael  told  the  Guard- 
ian: “It  is  the  end  of  one  era 
and  the  start  of  another. 
There  has  never  been  any 
degree  of  acrimony." 

At  the  pre-Christmas  din- 
ner, Mr  Grade  told  Sir 
Michael  he  bad  been  giving 
careful  thought  to  his  future. 
“He  was  very  mindful  he  had 
just  entered  a five-year  con- 
tract but  after  23  years  in 
broadcasting  he  had  decided 
he  wanted  to  cut  the  cord 


with  the  television  industry," 
Sir  Michael  said. 

Sir  Michael  agreed  to 
release  him  from  his  contract, 
due  to  expire  in  2000. 

Many  in  the  industry  be- 
lieve he  had  become  bored 
after  nearly  nine  years  at  the 
channel,  his  longest  spell  in 
any  job.  and  relished  a new 
challenge. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr 
Grade,  whose  salary  was 
more  than  £450,000  a year  and 
total  renumeration  above 
£600,000.  had  to  pay  the  chan- 
nel about  £100,000. 

“It  would  be  wrong  to  say  I 
was  shocked  — it  seemed  a 
natural  evolvement  of  Mi- 
chael's career."  Sir  Michael 
said.  "The  real  surprise  is 
that  the  secret  had  been  so 
well  kept.” 

The  Gnal  documentation  on 


‘There  has  been  no 
acrimony.  He 
wanted  to  cut  the 
cord  after  23  years 
in  broadcasting’ 


the  deal  was  completed  at 
-L30pm  on  Monday,  half  an 
hour  before  the  board  meet- 
ing. which  was  briefly  sus- 
pended at  6.30pm  for  the  state- 
ment to  be  released.  “One  or 
two  people  needed  a stiff 
whisky."  Sir  Michael  said. 

A committee  of  the  board 
will  choose  the  successor, 
who  Sir  Michael  hopes  will  be 
in  place  by  July  when  Mr 
Grade  is  expected  to  leave. 

Sir  Michael  defended  Mr 
Grade  against  the  Dally  Mall, 
which  dubbed  bim  “Britain’s 
pomographer-in-chier  — a 
"disgraceful  and  immoral" 
description  — and  the  Ex- 
press, which  said  he  was  the 
“king  of  trash  TV". 

John  Willis.  Channel  4's  di- 
rector of  programmes,  said: 
“It  came  as  a great  surprise  to 
everyone  — Michael  will  be 
greatly  missed  — but  life  at 
the  channel  goes  on." 


Was  Grade  losing  Ids  touch? 
G2 


Hard  left  could 
take  over  NUT 


Donald  MacLeod 
Education  Correspondent 


THE  leadership  of  the 
largest  teachers'  union 
is  on  the  brink  of  losing 
control  to  a hard  left  taction 
determined  on  confrontation 
with  the  Labour  Party  In  the 
run-up  to  the  general  election. 

This  week  members  of  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers 
are  voting  in  an  election 
which  could  tip  the  balance  of 
power  on  the  national  execu- 
tive, placing  the  general  sec- 
retary, Doug  McAvoy,  in  a 
precarious  position. 

The  vacant  outer  London 
seat  is  being  contested  by 
Dave  Harvey,  a member  of 
the  Socialist  Teachers'  Alli- 
ance, ■ and  Frances  Braith- 
waite.  a member  of  the  broad 
left  group  which  backs  Mr 
McAvoy. 

If  Mr  Harvey  wins,  the  42- 
member  executive  would  be 
split  evenly  but  the  hard  left 
could  rely  on  the  casting  vote 
of  the  president,  Carol  Regan. 

The  union’s  annual  Easter 
conference  has  been  marked 
in  recent  years  by  the  grow- 
ing influence  of  Mr  McAvoy's 
leftwing  critics. 


In  past  years,  he  bas  been 
able  to  tone  down  calls  for 
militant  action  with  tbe 
backing  of  a majority  on  the 
executive,  but  the  union 
could  now  be  plunged  into 
national  strike  action  over 
class  sizes  and  job  losses. 

Two  years  ago.  David  Blun- 
kett.  Labour's  education 
spokesman,  had  to  be  bundled 
with  his  guide  dog  into  a side 
room  at  Blackpool's  Winter 
Gardens  to  protect  him  from 
demonstrators.  Labour  sup- 
porters in  the  union  are  anx- 
ious not  to  let  the  Conserva- 
tives make  political  capital 
out  of  a conference  which 
could  be  held  during  the  elec- 
tion campaign. 

Mr  Harvey  said  the  union 
should  press  Labour  for  a 
commitment  to  increased 
education  spending. 

Ms  Braithwaite.  who 
teaches  at  Beckton  special 
school  In  Newham,  east  Lon- 
don. said:  "With  the  general 
election  looming,  it  is 
essential  the  union  retains  an 
executive  representing  tbe 
broad  spectrum  of  left  views 
and  the  concerns  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  membership, 
rather  than  a narrow  ideolog- 
ical viewpoint." 


Watchdog  counts  £ 1 22,000-per-f amily  cost  of  flats-to-semis  facelift  for  tenants 


Flats  awaiting  demoUtion  in  Waltham  Forest  east  London,  to  make  way  for  low-rise  homes,  right.  The  National  Audit  Office  says  a balance  should  be  struck  between  quality  and  cost 


A£l  BILLION  experiment 
to  transform  the  high 
rise  hell  of  16,000  council 
tenant  femiBas  into  a semi- 


detached paradise  is  work- 
ing. but  at  a huge  cost  to  tax- 
payers, writes  David  Hmcke. 

Six  housing  action  trusts 


in  Hun,  Liverpool,  .Birming- 
ham, and  London  cost  up  to 
£122,400  to  rehouse  a fam- 
ily. The  auditors'  report  on 


the  Waltham  Forest  Hous- 
ing Action  Trust  shows  that 
costs  have  soared  from  £180 
miilmn  to  £235  million.  But 


there  Is  a high  level  of  ten- 
ant satisfaction,  nearly  60 
per  cent  believing  crime  had 
been  cut.  Police  figures 


show  that  while  car  crime 
dropped,  houses  are  more 
vulnerable  to  break-ins  than 
high  rise  flats. 


Mess  of  red  tape  keeps  top 
Nazi  alive  and  his  son  kicking 


Richard  Norton-Taylor 


RUDOLF  Hess,  Hitler's  for- 
mer deputy,  is  still  alive 
and  pushing  103.  according  to 
Whitehall. 

His  body  may  have  been 
found  in  a summer  house  in 
the  gardens  of  Span da u jail  in 
the  British  sector  erf  Berlin  on 
August  17,  1987.  There  may 
have  been  two  autopsies  on 
the  body  of  the  lone  inmate 
who  was  sentenced  to  life  at 
the  Nuremberg  war  crimes 
trial  But  in  a move  that  will 
revive  conspiracy  theories 
surrounding  the  old  Nazi's 
last  hours,  the  Government 
has  refused  to  certify  his 
death.  So  Hess  Is  officially 
extant. 

He  was  pronounced  dead  at 
the  British  military  hospital 
in  Berlin  as  a result  of  hang- 
ing. This  was  recorded  by  the 
Office  of  Population  Censuses 
and  Surveys  (OPCS). 

Last  year  Hess's  son.  Wolf 
Rudiger  Hess,  who  has  al- 
ways challenged  the  official 
version  that  his  Hither  — a 
frail  93-year-old  in  1987  — 


committed  suicide,  presented 
a 200-page  dossier  to  the 
OPCS  to  support  his  claim  of 
murder. 

The  OPCS  replied  that  its 
death  certificate  was  based  on 
a misinterpretation  of  Minis- 
try of  Defence  regulations  and 
cancelled  it  Hess's  son’s  Brit- 
ish lawyers  subsequently  dis- 
covered the  MoD  had  respon- 
sibility for  registering  "all 
deaths  occurring  ...  to  all 
persons  for  which  the  British 
forces  have  responsibility". 

The  OPCS  passed  the  mat- 
ter to  the  MoD  which  told 
Wolf  Rudiger  Hess,  that  the 
regulations  were  wrong  and 
the  matter  was  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

Anthony  Inglese.  an  MoD 
legal  adviser,  says  he  has  no 
idea  who  has  the  authority  to 
register  the  death  of  the  for- 
mer deputy  Fuhrer. 

His  death  has  been  as  contro- 
versial as  his  life,  with  his  son 
and  his  supporters  claiming  he 
was  about  to  be  released  but 
was  killed  to  prevent  him 

revealing  embarrassing  details 
about  the  1941  flight  and  a Brit- 
ish peace  Eaction. 


/ 
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Sharansky  lays  ghosts  to  rest 


The  Guardian  Wednesday  January  29  1997 

Ell  shuts  door 
on  Gibraltar’s 
status  claims 


The  visit  to 
Russia  by 
Israel’s  trade 
and  industry 
minister  is  also 
one  of  private 
pilgrimage. 
James  Meek 
in  Moscow 
reports  on  the 
return  of  a 
former  dissident 

IT  WAS  a moment  sus- 
pended between  the  pro- 
tocol and  public  affairs 
bustle  of  a neophyte 
statesman,  and  the  pri- 
vate pilgrimage  of  a return- 
ing emigre.  Despite  the  en- 
circling camera  flashes  and 
video  lenses.  Natan  Shar- 
ansky, returning  to  the 
land  that  raised  him, 
taught  him  and  then  de- 
nounced him  as  an  enemy, 
was  alone  for  a moment 
with  the  memory  of  Andrei 
Sakharov. 

The  former  dissident  and 
prison  camp  rebel  — hus- 
tled Grom  Soviet  Russia  by 
the  KGB  in  1986  — had 
come  back  to  the  country 
where  he  was  bom  as  Natan 
Sharansky.  Israeli  minister 
of  trade  and  industry.  But 
in  the  snowbound  Moscow 
cemetery  where  Sakharov 
is  buried,  he  was  for  a mo- 
ment Anatoly  Sbcharansky, 
who  fought  for  the  right  of 
Jews  like  himself  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  and  for  the 
freedoms  and  human  rights 
of  all  Russians. 

After  bowing  his  head 
and  saying  a Hebrew 
prayer,  be  said:  “Andrei  Sa- 
kharov had  a great  influ- 
ence on  a generation  of 
people  who  found  oat  that 
even  in  the  most  difficult 
situation  you  can  live  in  ac- 
cordance with  your  con- 
science. you  can  say  things 
that  you  believe  in  and  you 
can  support  . . . those  who 
suffer. 

“By  this,  his  own  exam- 
ple and  his  own  words,  he 
influenced  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people,  and  1 
am  one  of  them." 

Mr  Sharansky,  who  was 
born  in  what  is  now 
Ukraine,  moved  to  Moscow 
as  a child  and  as  a Soviet 
mathematician  became  a 
leading  Brezhnev-era  “re- 
fusenik". a Jew  refused 
permission  to  emigrate  to 
Israel. 

His  wife,  A vital,  who  was 
with  him  during  yesterday’s 
poignant  tour  of  the  land- 


Natan  Sharansky  places  flowers  on  the  grave  of  his  old  friend  and  fellow  dissident,  Andrei  Sakharov,  yesterday  during  his  first  visit  to  Russia, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  A vital  (below),  since  1986.  He  also  visited  the  once-beleaguered  central  synagogue  photographs:  sasson  ttram 


scape  of  Soviet  dissideuce. 
was  allowed  to  leave  for  Is- 
rael In  1974,  the  day  after 
they  married.  It  was  12 
years  before  Mr  Sharansky 
was  allowed  to  join  her. 

He  was  arrested  in  1977, 
accused  of  being  a CIA  spy. 
and  was  released  in  Berlin 
in  a melodramatic  East- 
West  exchange  of  “agents”. 

He  was  given  a hero's 
welcome  on  his  arrival  in 
Israel,  but  faced  a decade- 
long  struggle  to  find  his 


place  in  the  Jewish  home- 
land before  defining  his 
mission  as  championing 
the  rights  of  the  850,000  Im- 
migrants from  the  former 
Soviet  Union  through  his 
Yisrael  Ba’aliya  party, 
which  is  part  of  Blnyamin 
Netanyahu’s  rightwing 
coalition. 

When  Mr  Sharansky  left 
Moscow,  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev had  just  come  to 
power,  the  Communist  Par- 
ty's role  and  the  unity  of 


Glimpse  of  poorly  president 


A THIN,  ill-looking  Boris 
Yeltsin  was  shown  to  the 
Russian  public  for  the  first 
time  in  three  weeks  yesterday 
wheu  two  brief  video  clips  of 
him  talking  to  officials  in  the 
Kremlin  were  broadcast  on 
televisioa  writes  James  Meek. 

With  talk  of  scenarios  for  a 
post-Yeltsin  Russia  growing 
louder  daily,  the  president's 
aides  are  clearly  anxious  to 
show  that  he  Is  at  least  alive 
and  conscious  after  what  they 
claim  was  double  pneumonia. 


But  Mr  Yeltsin,  who  Is  due 
to  meet  the  French  president. 
Jaques  Chirac,  on  Sunday, 
was  not  judged  well  enough  to 
have  his  words  transmitted. 
The  two  clips  — one  just  four 
seconds  long  — showed  him 
speaking  to  the  prime  minis- 
ter. Viktor  Chernomyrdin, 
and  another  official,  but  bad 
no  soundtrack. 

The  president  has  hardly 
been  at  his  desk  in  the  Krem- 
lin since  winning  reelection 
in  July. 


the  Soviet  Union  seemed 
unshakeable,  the  secret 
police  were  ubiquitous  and 
dreaded,  religion  of  any 
kind  was  frowned  on,  Jews 
were  discriminated  against 
in  employment  and  educa- 
tion and  there  were  no  pri- 
vate businesses  or  shops. 

The  minister,  whose 
main  mission  Is  to  promote 
trade  between  Israel  and 
Russia,  took  time  yesterday 
to  see  the  Moscow  he  knew 
amid  the  neon-lit  hustle, 
blinding  sites  and  dense 
traffic  of  the  capital  today, 
where  a new  synagogue  Is 
being  built  with  state  back- 
ing at  the  site  of  the  main 
war  memorial. 

He  also  visited  the  once- 
beleaguered  central  syna- 
gogue. “Here  was  our  for- 
eign office."  he  said  of  the 
building.  “Here  was  where 
we  organised  how  to  send 
letters  to  the  West  . . . and 
here  is  where  we  planned 
our  demonstrations.” 

Mr  Sharansky  has  an- 
other private  visit  to  make 
tomorrow:  to  Lefortovo 
prison,  where  he  was  once 
kept  during  interrogation. 


Guerrilla  mastermind 
wins  poll  in  Chechenia 


Aslan  Maskhadov  claims  victory  yesterday  in  Grozny 


David  Hearst  In  Grozny 


Moderates  in  Russia 
last  night  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief  after  It 
became  clear  that  Aslan 
Maskhadov.  who  had  negoti- 
ated the  end  of  Chechenia's 
21 -month  war  against  Russian 
forces,  was  heading  for  vic- 
tory in  his  country's  presi- 
dential elections. 

With  results  counted  from 
nil  but  four  Chechen  polling 
districts.  Mr  Maskhadov 
claimed  to  have  won  63  per 
cent  of  the  vote  — a clear  tri- 
umph over  his  main  rival,  the 
mass  hostage- taker.  Shamil 
Basayev.  wbo  gained  about 
26  per  cent  of  the  vote. 

If  confirmed,  the  election 
result  means  there  will  be  no 
second  round  run-off,  which 
many  feared  could  have  led  to 
violence.  Pronouncing  himself 
president  as  votes  were  still 
being  counted  Mr  Maskhadov 
said  in  quiet  statesman-like 
tones  that  his  first  task  was  to 
■’calm  his  people  down”. 

But  he  insisted  that  his 
country's  independence  was 
already  a fact  which  Russia 
would  have  to  recognise 
formally. 

Mr  Maskhadov  said:  "There 
is  only  ooe  thing  to  be  done 
now.  This  independence 
should  be  recognised  by  all 
the  states  in  the  world, 
including  Russia.  But  we  are 
only  going  to  pursue  this 
using  political  methods.” 

The  first  step  to  interna- 
tional recognition  of  the  elec- 
tion was  provided  by  the 
Organsation  for  Security  and 
Co-operation  in  Europe 
fOSCEl.  whose  72  observers 
said  they  had  found  no  seri- 
ous discrepancies  in  polling. 

Russia's  president.  Boris 
Yeltsin,  said  alter  a meeting 
wilh  his  prime  minister.  Vik- 
tor Chernomyrdin,  that  he 
was  satisfied  with  the  results. 
Mr  Maskhadov’s  probable 
victory  now  leaves  the  way 
clear  for  a continuation  of  ne- 
gotiations on  Chechenia’s 
relationship  with  Moscow. 
Formidable  problems  remain 


— not  least  the  question  of 
reparations  for  tbe  damage 
that  the  Russian  army  in- 
flicted on  the  country'. 

Mr  Maskhadov  said:  "When 
the  Russians  understand  that 
they  have  used  all  methods 
and  that  there  Is  only  one  op- 
tion left,  we  will  have  to  sit 
down  at  the  negotiating  table 
and  solve  ail  the  problems.  We 
are  ready  for  that  tomorrow." 

A military  officer  who  led 
the  Chechen  guerrilla  resis- 
tance, outnumbered  and  out- 
gunned by  vastly  superior 
Russian  forces,  Mr  Maskha- 
dov has  gained  a reputation 
as  both  a tough  fighter  and 
shrewd  negotiator,  capable  of 
compromise  with  his  foes. 

He  used  his  short  political 
career  as  prime  minister  of  a 
coalition  government  formed 
as  the  Russians  were  pulling 
out  to  court  traditionally  pro- 
Moscow  and  anti-separatist 
Chechen  villages  In  the  north. 

The  few  ethnic  Russians 
left  in  the  republic  voted  for 
Mr  Maskhadov.  At  bis  first 
press  conference,  he  prom- 
ised to  guarantee  their  safety 
and  that  of  Cossack  communi- 
ties who  had  demanded  arms 
to  protect  themselves. 

In  a country  devastated  by 
war,  Mr  Maskhadov  repre- 
sents the  best  chance  of  unify- 


ing the  fiercely-independent 
and  rival  Chechen  bands. 

Yesterday,  he  held  out  an 
olive  branch  to  his  defeated 
opponent,  Mr  Basayev,  call- 
mg  him  a “comrade  in  arms”. 

Mr  Basayev.  who  became 
notorious  when  in  1995.  as  a 
field  commander,  he  took 
1,000  hostages  at  a hospital  in 
southern  Russia,  had  accused 
a running-mate  of  Mr  Mask- 
hadov of  corruption. 

The  president-elect  dis- 
missed the  murisllnging  as 
campaign  “jitters".  "If  he 
wants  to  be  can  come  to  me 
and  he  can  be  my  friend  as  he 
was  before  — nobody  here 
will  prevent  that.” 

But  the  Basayev  camp  was 
in  no  mood  to  concede  defeat. 

Its  HQ  was  brimming  with 
well-armed  and  angry  young 
fighters.  Mr  Basayev  foiled  to 
turn  up  at  a press  conference 
and  it  was  left  to  his  brother, 
Shirvani.  to  declare  that  no 
one  was  yet  president 

"If  the  elections  are  fair  and 
honest  we  will  accept  them," 
Shirvani  Basayev  said.  “If 
they  are  not  we  are  not  going 
to  recognise  the  results.” 

Everything  now  depends  on 
Mr  Maskhadov’s  ability  to 
tame  the  hardline  forces 
which  have  gathered  around 
the  Basayev  campaign. 


Britain  will  urge 
T urkey  to  keep 
cool  on  Cyprus 


News  in  brief 


China  hits 
back  at  US 

China  rebuked  the  United 
States  yesterday  for  issuing 
annual  reports  critical  of  Beij- 
ing’s human  rights  record, 
saying  they  interfered  in  Chi- 
na’s internal  affairs. 

The  US  state  department’s 
latest  report,  expected  tomor- 
row, will  reportedly  say  that 
Beijing  has  silenced  all  critics 
of  the  government  and  ruling 
Communist  Party  . 

Meanwhile,  China  removed 
Wang  Zhaoguo  as  its  top  offi- 
cial responsible  for  dealing 
with  Taiwan  and  appointed 
his  deputy,  Chen  Yunlin,  to 
replace  him.  — Agencies. 

Journalist  held 

Nigeria’s  independent  Van- 
guard newspaper  said  yester- 
day that  Nigerian  security 
men  had  arrested  Dele 
Sobowale,  a political  colum- 
nist, last  week.  — Reuter. 

Police  HQ  robbed 

Thieves  stole  a cash-dispens- 
ing machine  containing  22.000 
rand  (£3,000)  from  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  police  head  office 
in  Pretoria,  the  heart  of  South 
Africa’s  security  establish- 
ment — Reuter. 

Disco  extradition 

Greece  will  extradite  a Ger- 
man woman.  Andrea  Hausler. 
in  connection  with  a 1986 
disco  bombing  in  West  Berlin, 
police  officials  said  in  Athens 
yesterday.  The  attack  killed 
three  people  and  wounded 
200,  mostly  US  military  per- 
sonneL  — Reuter. 

Famine  fears 

The  global  Red  Cross  organi- 
sation IFRC  said  yesterday 
that  food  rations  across  North 
Korea  had  dropped  to  a level 
four  times  lower  than  was 
normally  considered  essential 
to  maintain  a healthy  popula- 
tion. — Reuter. 

Burma  jail  terms 

Burma  said  yesterday  that  14 
people,  including  five  mem- 
bers of  the  party  of  the  opposi- 
tion leader,  Aung  San  Suu 
Kyi.  had  each  been  jailed  for 
seven  years  for  involvement 
in  last  month’s  student  un- 
rest — Reuter. 


Ian  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 


Concern  is  mounting 
about  relations  between 
Britain,  its  European 
Union  partners  and  Turkey 
as  problems  pile  up  over  Cy- 
prus and  Turkey  grows  in- 
creasingly frustrated  that  its 
ties  with  the  EU  are  foiling  to 
develop. 

Malcolm  Riflrinri,  the  For- 
eign Secretary,  joins  counter- 
parts from  France.  Germany. 
Italy  and  Spain  in  Rome  today 
for  a meeting  with  Turkey's 
foreign  minister.  Tansu 
Ciller,  to  look  at  an  agenda 
strewn  with  strains  and 

resentment. 

“Tbe  Turkish  relationship 
with  Europe  is  In  some  diffi- 
culty,” a Foreign  Office  affi- 

The  Turkish 
relationship  with 
Europe  is  in  some 
difficulty’ 

rial  said.  "They  are  uncom- 
fortable with  us  and  we  are 
uncomfortable  with  them, 
and  the  Greeks  aren't  making 
it  any  easier.” 

Mr  Rifkind  will  be  taking 
the  lead  on  Cyprus,  urging 
moderation.  Turkey  has 
threatened  military  action 
against  the  Greek  Cypriots  if 
they  deploy  a Russian-built 
air  defence  missDe  shield. 

Last  month  Britain  tried  to 
accelerate  a Cyprus  peace 
settlement,  using  tbe  prospect 
of  the  island's  EU  accession 
talks  as  a carrot,  but  the  mis- 
sile crisis  h as  atZ  but  blown  it 
out  or  the  water. 

Last  weekend  Turkey 
underlined  its  determination 
to  defend  northern  Cyprus 
with  a demonstration  of  naval 
power. 


Turkey’s  ties  with  the  EU 
have  barely  developed  since 
last  year's  Customs  Union 
agreement,  partly  because  of 
concerns  about  human  rights 
abuses  and  partly  because  of 
Greek  pressure.  More  than 
£281  million  in  EU  funds  ' 
remains  blocked. 

Officially,  Ankara  dis- 
misses suggestions  that  it 
might  retaliate  by  blocking 
the  eastwards  expansion  of 
Nato,  but  the  threat  is  clearly 
there. 

Today's  meeting,  which  ex- 
cludes Greece,  is  the  fourth  in  i 
a series  designed  to  encour- 
age links  between  western  1 
Europe  and  Turkey.  Athens 
opposes  the  Rome  talks. 

Ankara's  simmering  anger 
towards  the  EU  boiled  over 
when  Turkey's  name  was  ex- 
cluded from  a list  of  ll  pro- 
spective candidates  for  mem- 
bership at  last  month's 
Dublin  summit. 

In  a bitter  speech  in  Rome 
last  night,  Mrs  Ciller  said: 
“We  do  not  want  any  special 
relationship  [with  the  EU]. 
Either  Turkey  is  a foil  mem- 
ber or  she  win  not  hang  in  as 
a second-rate  member.” 

Ministers  will  be  discussing 
a French  proposal  for  a Euro- 
pean conference  which  would 
bring  together  E£7  members 
and  associate  countries  like 
Turkey. 

Turkish  sensitivities  about 
the  EU  were  highlighted  on 
Monday  when  British  and 
German  allegations  about 
government  complicity  in 
drug  smuggling  were  de- 
scribed by  the  foreign  minis- 
try as  a "campaign  against 
Turkey”. 

EU  countries  are  generally 
less  concerned  than  the  US 
about  the  Middle  Eastern  ori- 
entation of  Turkey's  Islamist- 
led  government  but  there 
have  been  anxieties  about  its 
close  relationship  with  Iran 
and  the  visit  to  Libya  by  its 
prime  minister,  Necmettin 
Erbakan. 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 


THE  Gibraltar  govern- 
ment arrived  in  Brus- 
sels yesterday,  only  to 
find  the  doors  to  tbe  Euro- 
pean Commission  closed 
against  it  — apparently  due  to 
Spanish  pressure. 

Peter  Caruana,  Gibraltar’s 
chief  minister,  and  two  col- 
leagues had  hoped  to  meet 
senior  European  commission- 
ers and  the  Spanish  president 
of  the  European  Parliament, 
jos€  Marla  Gil-Robles  Gil-Del- 
gado,  to  press  their  case  that 
Spain  should  recognise  the 
dependency's  rights  as  part  of 
the  European  Union. 

But  instead  of  meeting  the 
desired  EU  figures,  the  high- 
est-ranking delegation  that 
Gibraltar  has  ever  sent  to  the 
EU,  will  have  to  make  do  with 
a courtesy  call  tomorrow  on 
Britain's  senior  commis- 
sioner, Sir  Leon  Brlttan, 
whose  responsibilities  come 
nowhere  near  such  matters. 

The  prospects  for  the  visit, 
aimed  at  removing  Spanish 
restrictions  on  Gibraltar,  look 
bleak,  leaving  Mr  Caruana 
suggesting  that  his  govern- 
ment might  have  to  seek 
court  action  against  Spain 
and  possibly  Britain,  for  fail- 
ing to  safeguard  the  30,000  cit- 
izens’ rights. 

Last  night,  while  the  minis- 
ters maintained  diplomati- 
cally pursed  lips  about  Span- 
ish pressure  on  tbe  EU,  their 
officials  were  less  reticent 
Michael  Llamas,  a Paris- 
based  Gibraltarian  lawyer 
who  advises  the  government 
on  eu  affairs,  said:  “It  is  un- 
believable. the  extent  to 
which  the  Spanish  go.  It  is  un- 
questionable that  they  have 
tried  to  prevent  us  being  seen. 
We  do  not  have  a problem 
with  the  EU.  it  is  Spain  which 
is  baulking  us.” 

The  visit  has  provoked  out- 
rage in  the  Spanish  press 


It  is  unbelievable, 
the  extent  to  which 
the  Spanish  goto 
stop  us  being  seen1 

which  has  accused  the  Gibral- 
tarians of  seeking  to  become 
the  16th  sovereign  member 
state  of  the  European  Union. 

Inocencio  Arias,  the  Span- 
ish government's  spokesman 
for  diplomatic  affairs, 
claimed  there  was  nothing 
normal  in  a visit  by  a "local 
authority”  and  that  only  the 
British  Foreign  Office  could 
take  responsibility  for  the 
"colony's"  external  relations 
with  the  EU. 

The  delegation  had 
requested  meetings  with  the 
two  Spanish  commissioners 
In  Brussels,  Manuel  Marin, 
who  has  responsibility  for 
Mediterranean  issues,  and 
Marcelino  Oreja,  who  deals 
with  EU  institutional. affairs. 

The  commissioners  and  the 
newly  elected  president  of  the 
European  parliament  have 


declined  to  see  tbe  ministers, 
even  though  commissioners 
an  oath  not  to  Act  in  the 
sectional  Interest  of  their 
country  of  origin  and  the 
president  of  the  European 
Parliament  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  Institution  to 
the  EITs  citizens. 

Mr  Llamas  said:  “Just 
meeting  us  would  bring  any 
political  career  they  want  to 
have  back  home  to  an  end.  It 
is  against  Spanish  foreign 
policy." 

As  a dependent  territory  of 
Britain  — not  a colony  — Gi- 
braltar is  a member  of  the 
European  Union,  subject  to 
its  directives,  but  without  any 
voting  rights  or  representa- 


tion at  the  European 
parliament 

Britain  says  that  Gibraltar 
does  not  qualify  as  it  is  not 
subject  to  some  EU  directives, 
such  as  the  common  agricul- 
tural policy,  and  does  not 
have  enough  citizens  to  make 
a single  constituency. 

The  Gibraltarians  claim 
their  status  goes  back  Further 
than  that  of  many  EU  mem- 
ber states  and  they  should 
have  voting  rights,  even  if 
only  by  being  welded  on  to  a 
British  Euro-constituency. 

Spain  claims  sovereignty 
over  the  rock,  which  was 
ceded  to  Britain  at  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  in  1713.  The  Gibral- 
tarians claim  it  continues  to 
block  EU  trading  and  free 
movement  directives. 

Ministers  say  Spain  is  lim- 
iting telephone  calls  by  allow- 
ing only  30,000  lines,  includ- 
ing mobile  phones,  to  be  used 
in  Gibraltar  and  refusing  to 
recognise  its  international  di- 
alling code.  Spanish  officials 
also  refuse  to  recognise  Gi- 
braltar's identity  cards  as 
valid  travel  documents,  even 
though  they  have  EU  ap- 
proval and  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment is  blocking  agree- 
ment on  free  access  to  the 
local  airport 

Mr  Caruana  said:  "The 
reality  of  the  matter  is  that 
Spain  not  only  actively  seeks 
Gibraltar’s  exclusion  from 
crucial  EU  measures  but  con- 
ducts her  relationship  with  us 
as  if  we  were  not  an  intrinsic 
part  of  the  EU  . . . The  people 
and  government  of  Gibraltar 
condemn  Spain  for  seeking  to 
isolate  us  and  curtailing  the 
legitimate  exercise  of  our 
rights." 

A Spanish  diplomatic 
spokesman  was  not  available 
for  comment 
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Apartheid  s most  celebrated  martyr 


Biko:  the  truth  at  last 


The  killing  in  police  custody  of 
Steve  Biko,  the  renowned  black 
activist,  provoked  international 
outrage  almost  20  years  ago. 
The  full  story  is  about  to  emerge 
after  confessions  by  ex-officers 
including  Daantjie  Siebert  (right) 
and  Harold  Snyman  (far  right)  to 
the  Truth  Commission 


Anton  Ferreira 
in  Cape  Town 


TEVE  BIKO  lived 
'for  only  30  years. 
^But  the  death  of  the 
i b Lack-consciousness 
— activist  from  brain 
damage  in  a South  African 
prison  hospital  in  1977  made 
him  a martyr  for  black  South 
Africans  and  drew  world  at- 
tention to  the  brutality 
with  which  South  Africa’s 
white  rulers  were  enforcing 
ajKinheid. 

More  than  10,000  people 
attended  his  funeral  and  hun- 
dreds were  turned  away  at 
police  roadblocks.  Diplomats 
from  13  Western  countries 
attended. 

The  decision  of  the  security 
policemen  who  killed  Biko  to 
come  clean  19  years  later 
marks  one  of  the  biggest  suc- 
cesses for  South  Africa's 
Truth  and  Reconciliation 
Commission,  which  has  been 
working  for  a year  to  expose 
human  rights  violations  of 
the  apartheid  era. 


The  commission  says  the 
men  are  offering  to  give  a full 
account  in  return  for  immu- 
nity from  prosecution. 

It  has  not  named  the  offi- 
cers, but  the  identities  of  five 
white  policemen  who  interro- 
gated Biko  in  cells  In  the  East- 
ern Cape  city  of  Port  Eliza- 
beth are  already  well-known. 

At  the.time,  they  told  a pub- 


lic inquest  there  had  been  no 
beatings  or  torture.  Biko  sus- 
tained a head  injury  when 
they  had  to  restrain  him  after 
he  “went  berserk”  and  at- 
tacked them  during  question- 
ing the  officers  said. 

Evidence  at  the  inquest 
showed  that  after  receiving 
the  head  Injury  a dazed  and 
incoherent  Biko  had  been 


thrown  naked  and  manacled 
into  a police  van  to  be  taken 
to  prison  hospital  in  Pretoria, 
about  700  miles  away. 

He  died  of  brain  damage  a 
few  days  after  arriving  there. 

The  magistrate  in  charge  of 
the  inquest  ruled  that  no  one 
could  be  held  responsible  for 
his  death,  but  the  verdict  was 
universally  derided  and 


Commission  hails  a legal  breakthrough 


THE  following  is  an  excerpt 
of  a statement  from  the 
Truth  and  Reconciliation 
Commission  about  the  events 
surrounding  Steve  Bibo’s 
death  on  September  12 1977. 

“Backed  up  by  the  prospect 
of  amnesty,  [investigations 
have]  resulted  in  amnesty  ap- 
plications in  which  members 
of  the  former  security  branch 
of  the  South  African  Police 
acknowledge  responsibility 
for  ...  assaults  on  Stephen 
Bantu  Biko . . . and  the  killing 
of  Mr  Biko. 

“The  information  we  have 


gathered  constitutes  a major 
breakthrough.  Numerous  ear- 
lier investigations  and  judi- 
cial inquiries  have  not  con- 
clusively resolved  the  cases 
and  our  investigative  work, 
combined  with  the  prospect  of 
amnesty,  has  persuaded  those 
who  say  they  were  involved 
in  perpetrating  the  acts  to 
come  forward  for  the  first 
time. 

“Applications  have  been 
filed  by  a number  of  former 
security  policemen  who  have 
indicated  they  are  applying 
for  amnesty  in  respect  of 


charges  of  assault  and  culpa- 
ble homicide. 

“They  have  not  yet  pro- 
vided details  of  their  precise 
involvement  in  these  crimes 
and  the  commission  is  expect- 
ing to  receive  amplifications 
of  their  amnesty  applications 
in  due  course,"  the  statement 
said. 

The  commission  said  that  it 
was  trying  to  verify  the 
claims  of  culpability  and  its 
amnesty  committee  would 
then  have  to  decide  on  poss- 
ible pardons  for  those  who 
had  confessed.  — Reuter. 


added  fuel  to  the  outcry  trig- 
gered by  the  gruesome  in- 
quest details, 

Jimmy  Kruger,  the  then 
police  minister,  caused  fur- 
ther outrage  when  be  said  of 
Biko's  death:  “It  leaves  me 
cold.” . But  he  was  quickly 
forced  to  drop  the  glaring  lie 
that  Biko  had  starved  himself 
to  death. 

Biko  was  horn  in  the  East- 
ern Cape  In  1946  and  became 
president  of  the  blacks-only 
South  African  Students 
Organisation  in  1968. 

He  was  among  the  founders 
of  the  Black  People's  Conven- 
tion, an  umbrella  group  for 
black  consciousness  move- 
ments, and  preached  the  mes- 
sage that  blacks  had  to  throw 
off  their  fatalistic  acceptance 
of  apartheid. 

The  government  first  acted 
against  him  in  1973,  imposing 
a “harming”  order  restricting 
his  movements  and  prevent- 
ing him  from  being  quoted  in 
public. 

He  was  detained  without 
charge  for  varying  periods  in 
the  following  years,  until  Port 
Elizabeth  security  police  ar- 
rested him  for  the  last  time  in 
August  1977. 

Biko  was  the  46th  person  to 
die  in  police  custody  since 
1963,  when  laws  were  intro- 
duced allowing  detention 
without  trial. 

Blko's  aim  of  black  major- 
ity rule  was  achieved  in  April 
1994,  when  Nelson  Mandela’s 
government  took  power.  One 
of  Its  priorities  was  to  set  up 
the  truth  commission,  man- 
dated to  heal  the  wounds  of 
apartheid  through  confession 
and  catharsis.  — Reuter. 
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A portrait  of  Steve  Biko  and  a sculpture  of  how  his  corpse  was  found  in  a cell  in  1977  form 
part  of  an  exhibition  in  a police  museum  in  Pretoria  photograph-  cobus  bodensteim 


The  chronicle  of  a solitary 
Kenyan’s  death  foretold 


Victoria  Brittain 


KOIGI  WA  WAMWERE. 
Kenya's  best-known 
opposition  politician, 
predicts  he  will  die  in  a 
stabbing  or  car  crash  when 
he  returns  to  the  country  to’ 
face  yet  another  trial,  for 
an  alleged  theft  of  arms 
from  a police  station  in 
November  1993. 

He  has  served  a year  of  a 
four-year  jail  sentence,  was 
temporarily  released  on 
health  grounds,  and  has  an 
appeal  pending. 

But  Mr  Wamwere  has 
never  considered  the  option 
of  simply  not  going  back 
after  medical  treatment  in 
London  and  Oslo,  and  join- 
ing his  wife  and  three  boys 
in  political  asylum  in  Nor- 
way. "Of  coarse  that  would 
be  [President  Daniel  arapj 
Moi's  wish,  that  I stay  out. 
so  that  he  could  say  T had 
broken  my  word." 

president  Moi  bas  other 
reasons  for  wishing  that 
the  former  MP  for  Nakuru 
would  disappear  into  the 
oubliette  of  exile  politics. 

Mr  Wamwere  may  repre- 
sent a greater  danger  to  the 
president’s  power  than  any 
of  the  leaders  of  Kenya's 
half-dozen  fragmented  and 
discredited  political  par- 
ties. His  fears  for  his  safety 
are  probably  well  founded. 
Political  assassinations  of 
those  who  threatened  the 
leadership  have  trauma- 
tised the  country  four  times 
since  independence.  The 
killers  of  Pio  Pinto.  Tom 
Mboya.  J.  M.  Kariuki  and 
Robert  Ooku  were  never 
brought  to  justice. 


Koigi  wa  Wamwere,  an 
outspoken  critic  of  Moi 

Mr  Wamwere.  an  out- 
spoken critic  of  the  govern- 
ment while  a popular  MP  In 
the  one-party  state  of  the 
1970s,  was  silenced  by  five 
years  detention  without 
trial  under  Jomo  Kenyatta 
and  then  President  MoL 

In  1990,  he  was  charged 
with  treason  and  faced  a 
mandatory  death  sentence, 
spending  two-and-half 
years  in  prison  before  the 
charges  were  dropped. 

“These  days  the  govern- 
ment know  they  can  no 
longer  get  away  with  deten- 
tion without  trial,  so  this 
time  they  will  attempt  to 

kill  me,"  he  says. 

In  an  opposition  lacking 
strong  leadership  and  tail- 
ing to  match  Church  lead- 
ers' open  concern  about 
poverty,  government  cor- 
ruption and  ethnic  cleans- 
ing, Mr  Wamwere  increas- 
ingly stands  out. 


In  late  December,  when 
he  was  released  from 
prison  and  appeared  in  Na- 
kuru. huge  crowds  turned 
out.  Despite  the  appeals  of 
senior  police  officers  for 
calm,  some  policemen 
charged  parts  of  the  crowd, 
apparently  trying  to  pro- 
voke a riot. 

“The  more  the  govern- 
ment keeps  me  out  of  poli- 
tics. the  more  they 
heighten  the  myth  that  I’m 
a special  person,"  he  says. 

Even  In  London,  a group 
of  supporters  insists  on  ac- 
companying him 

everywhere. 

Now  without  a place  in  a 
party,  and  shunned  as  too 
radical  by  most  opposition 
leaders,  Mr  Wamwere  will 
return  to  huge  expectations 
among  ordinary  Kenyans, 
and  a very  narrow  margin 
of  political  manoeuvre. 

His  goal  is  to  press  for  a 
constitutional  conference 
for  Kenya  rather  than  elec- 
tions. Tt’s  Impossible  to 
have  free  and  fair  elections 
when  the  regime  has  so 
much  power;  it’s  not 
reasonable  to  take  up  arms; 
the  only  prospect  for 
change  is  civil  disobedience 
in  the  streets  to  force  Moi 
into  a constitutional  confer- 
ence," Mr  Wamwere  says. 

He  believes  many  Ke- 
nyans look  to  South  Africa 
as  a model,  and  he  thinks 
that  for  the  powerful  inter- 
national business  commu- 
nity in.  Kenya  there  are 
lessons  there  too. 

“Dictatorships  are  inher- 
ently unstable;  look  at  Zaire 
and  Somalia  in  our  region. 
The  final  result  is  a break- 
down of  law  and  order." 


Singapore  to  bankrupt 
dissident  by  legal  action 


Nick  Gumming- Bruce 
in  Bangkok 


SINGAPORE  leaders 
have  stepped  up  their 
legal  ‘ campaign  against 
one  of  a tiny  band  of  opposi- 
tion politicians.  Tang  Liang 
Hong,  with  a court  injunction 
freezing  bis  assets  up  to  the 
value  of  £4.93  million. 

Their  campaign  .has 
revived  questions  about 
whether  Singapore’s  leaders 
use  the  courts  to  stifle  debate. 

Leaders  of  the  ruling 
People’s  Action  Party  (PAP) 
attacked  Mr  Tang  during 
campaigning  for  Singapore's 
January  2 election,  calling  the 
tittle-known  lawyer  a Chinese 
chauvinist  threatening  the 
delicate  harmony  between  the 
island’s  Chinese,  Malay  and 
Indian  communities. 

When  he  replied  by  calling 
PAP  leaders  liars  and  threat- 
ening to  sue  For  libel,  legal 
battle  was  joined. 

Yesterday's  injunction  fol- 
lows a barrage  of  defamation 
suits  brought  against  Mr 
Tang,  aged  6i,  by  the  prime 
minister.  Gob  Chofe  Tong.  *e 
senior  minister,  Lee  Kuan 


Yew,  two  deputy  prime  minis- 
ters mid  seven  other  PAP 
members.  Ministers  attack 
Mr  Tang’s  credibility  on  the 
grounds  that  he  has  yet  to 
issue  any  writs  against  them. 

The  “Mareva  injunction'' 
issued  by  the  court  effectively 
prevents  Mr  Tang  making 
any  financial  transactions 
without  obtaining  Its  consent 

Lawyers  say  that  the  court 
evidently  agreed  PAP  leaders 
had  a good  case  when  propos- 
ing the  sum,  which  repre- 
sents damages  and  legal  costs 
Mr  Tang  faces  if  he  loses  the 
cases  against  him. 

Singapore's  Inland  Revenue 
Authority  has  seized  docu- 
ments from  Mr  Tang's  home 
and  office  as  part  of  an  inves- 
tigation into  his  tax  affairs. 

Workers’  Party  Leader  J.  B. 
Jeyaretnam,  a veteran  oflegal 
battles  with  ex-prime  minis- 
ter Mr  Lee,  is  acting  as  Mr 
Tang's  lawyer.  He  said  he  was 
considering  asking  the  court 
to  set  the  injunction  aside. 

Mr  Tang  is  to  London,  con- 
sulting Charles  Gray,  QC. 
about  iiis  defence  to  the  defa- 
mation charges. 

Mr  Tang  said  last  week  he 
was  “selling  everything”  to 


meet  the  costs  of  his  defence. 
He  called  the  legal  actions  an 
abuse  of  court  process  and 
accused  PAP  leaders  of  trying 
to  “bury”  Mm  politically  and 

financially. 

The  deputy  prime  minister, 
Lee  Hsien  Loong,  said  that 
lawyers  were  examining  the 
comment  as  possible  grounds 
for  another  defamation  suit 

The  legal  onslaught  on  Mr 
Tang  provides  what  many  see 
as  a lesson  in  the  risks  run  by 
anyone  who  dares  to  chal- 
lenge the  PAP.  It  bas  also 
brought  renewed  attention  to 
the  role  of  the  courts. 

Singapore’s  ambassador  to 
Washington,  Chan  Heng 
Chee,  criticised  a New  York 
Times  editorial  which  she 
said  claimed  Singapore's 
courts  were  used  to  stifle  dis- 
sent “Freedom  to  debate  can- 
not include  the  right  to  de- 
fense. Singapore's  libel  laws 
are  based  on  English,  not  US 
law." 

But  English  courts  now 
give  more  weight  to  con- 
straints on  freedom  of  speech 
In  setting  damages,  lawyers 
say.  The  Mareva  Injunction 
against  Mr  Tang  suggests  be 
may  feoe  crippling  damages. 


The  soccer  fan 
who  scored  a 
top  job  at  the  UN 


Ian  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 


SIR  Kieran  Prendergast, 
the  senior  British  diplo- 
mat named  last  night  as 
the  United  Nations’  under- 
secretary general  for  political 
affairs,  brings  the  enthusiasm 
of  a keen  Manchester  United 
Can  to  the  highest  echelons  of 
the  world  body. 

In  a carve-up  of  heavy- 
weight jobs  among  the  five 
permanent  Security  Council 
members,  a French  official 
was  appointed  to  head  peace- 
keeping operations  after 
Paris  had  strongly  opposed 
the  appointment  of  Kofi  An- 
nan to  replace  Boutros  Bou- 
tros-Ghali as  UN  secretary- 
general 

Sir  Kieran.  aged  54.  is  cur- 
rently Britain's  ambassador  to 
Turkey  and  before  that  was 
high  commissioner  to  Kenya. 
In  the  late  1970s  he  served  at 
Britain's  UN  mission  in  New 
York  and  has  a wide  range  of 
experience.  He  succeeds  the 
retiring  under-secretary  gen- 
eral, Marrack  Goulding,  now 
the  most  senior  Briton  in  the 
UN  secretariat 
Sir  Keiran  is  given  to  what 


his  staff  privately  call 
"prenderblasts"  when  an- 
noyed. but  is  Liked  and 
respected.  Malcolm  Rifkind. 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  said: 
"He  will  continue  a long  tra- 
dition of  providing  the  best  of 
British  experience  and  inter- 
national expertise  at  the 
heart  of  the  UN  system." 

The  appoint  men!  was 
among  more  than  a dozen  an- 
nounced by  Mr  Annan. 

The  French  diplomat  Ber- 
nard Miyet  succeeded  Mr  An- 
nan as  head  of  UN  peacekeep- 
ing operations. 

An  American.  Joseph  Con- 
nor.widely  respected  in 
Washington,  was  reappointed 
under-secretary  general  for 
administration  and  manage- 
ment. Nitin  Desai  of  India  and 
Jin  Yonghian  of  China,  were 
reappointed  as  under-secre- 
taries general,  and  Yasushi 
Akashi  of  Japan,  criticised 
over  Bosnia,  was  reappointed 
head  of  the  humanitarian  af- 
fairs department. 

Mr  Goulding.  who  joined 
the  United  Nations  in  1986 
after  a career  with  the  For- 
eign Office,  is  to  take  up  an 
appointment  later  this  year  as 
Warden  of  St  Antony's  Col- 
lege. Oxford. 


Critics  say  Cardoso  puts  ambition  before  nation 


News  in  brief 


Brazilian  leader  set  to 
seek  second  term 


Phd  Gunson 
in  Mexico  City 


BRAZIL’S  congress  is 
poised  to  decide  on 
whether  to  break  with 
tradition  and  change  the  con- 
stitution to  give  the  popular 
president,  Fernando  Henri- 
que  Cardoso,  what  he  wants 
— another  four-year  term. 

Yesterday,  the  tower  house 
began  to  debate  an  amend- 
ment to  Article  82  of  the  con- 
stitution which  would  permit 
Mr  Cardoso's  candidacy  in 
next  year's  poll,  amid  criti- 
cisms he  Is  putting  personal 
ambition  before  national 
interest 

A ban  on  consecutive  terms 
is  common  In  Latin  America, 
where  most  countries  have 
suffered  at  one  time  or  an- 
other from  the  rule  of  a 
strongman  at  one  time  or 
another. 

However,  in  recent  years 
both  Cad  os  Menem  of  Argen- 
tina and  Alberto  Fujimori  of 
Peru  convinced  their  compa- 
triots that  a single  four-year 
term  was  inadequate  for  the 
completion  of  their  economic 
and  social  plans. 

Only  a few  days  ago,  Mr 
Menem  denied  that  there  was 
a plan  to  seek  a further  con- 
stitutional amendment  which 
would  allow  him  a third  term- 
in  Brazil,  Mr  Cardoso  cur- 
rently holds  a big  lead  over 
other  potential  candidates  for 


the  presidency.  Barring  a 
drastic  deterioration  in  the 
economy,  he  is  expected  to 
stand  a good  chance  or  win- 
ning the  1998  vote. 

Much  of  his  popularity  Is 
due  to  the  success  of  hls  anti- 
inflation  plan,  which  has 
brought  runaway  price  in- 
creases down  to  a 40-year  low 
of  Just  10  per  cent  a year. 

Ttiey’re  trying  to 
change  the  rules  of 
the  game  in  the 
middle  of  the 
match 

To  amend  the  constitution, 
Mr  Cardoso  must  win  a total 
of  four  congressional  votes  — 
two  in  each  house  — by  at 
least  a three-fifths  majority. 

After  twice  postponing  the 
vote  earlier  this  month,  the 
managers  of  his  ruling  coali- 
tion said  this  week  they  were 
certain  of  obtaining  the  308 
votes  they  need  in  the  513-seat 
chamber  of  deputies. 

The  re-election  bid  has  been 
backed  by  business  concerns, 
but  opponents  see  it  as  a 
simple  case  of  putting  per- 
sonal ambition  before 
national  interest  and  fear 
state  funds  could  be  misused 
for  electoral  purposes. 


Opinion  polls  have  shown  a 
majority  of  voters  opposed  to 
allowing  the  president  who 
changes  the  constitution  to 
benefit  from  the  amendment. 

"They’re  trying  to  change 
the  rules  of  the  game  in  the 
middle  of  the  match,”  said 
Roberto  Campos,  a congress- 
man and  former  planning 
minister. 

Much  of  the  opposition 
comes  from  within  Mr  Cardo- 
so's own  coalition.  The 
national  convention  of  the 
centrist  Party  of  the  Brazilian 
Democratic  Movement 
(PMDBj  — which  holds  the 
most  congressional  seats  — 
voted  earlier  this  month  at  its 
national  convention  to  recom- 
mend a "no"  vote. 

However,  PMDB  deputies 
will  be  free  to  make  their  own 
decision  and  large  numbers 
arc  expected  to  support  Mr 
Cardoso's  plan. 

Even  so.  Coalition  leaders 
were  leaving  nothing  to  i 
chance,  and  were  reported  to 
have  chartered  a number  of 
private  jets  to  bring  in  ailing 
deputies  for  the  vote,  mem- 
bers of  parliament  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  i 

Meanwhile,  mayors  have  | 
also  gathered  in  the  capital,  j 
Brasilia,  to  demonstrate  their 
support  for  the  amendment, 
which  would  also  allow  re- 
election  or  both  mayors  and 
state  governors. 

The  crucial  vote  was  tenta- 
tively scheduled  for  today. 


Albanian  leader’s 
rally  falls  flat 

ALBANIA'S  ruling  Democratic  P arty  held  a counter -demon- 
stration in  Tirana  yesterday  after  protests  over  collapsed  pyra- 
mid schemes,  but  fewer  than  6.000  people  turned  up. 

President  Sail  Berisha.  who  was  to  lead  the  demonstration, 
was  mobbed  by  fans  and  had  to  take  refuge  inside  the  town  hall. 
He  had  been  expected  to  make  an  address.  When  the  president 
failed  to  emerge  in  Skanderbeg  Square,  the  crowd  simply 
drifted  off.  — Joanna  Robertson.  Tirana. 


Killers  face  trial  22  years  on 

THE  WAY  was  cleared  yesterday  for  the  self-confessed  killers  of 
Bangladesh's  founder.  Sheikh  Mujibur  Rahman,  to  face  trial  — 22 
years  after  the  coup  and  assassination  that  saw  all  but  two 
members  ofMujib's  immediate  family  massacred. 

The  High  Court  in  Bangladesh  yesterday  ruled  that  the  current 
A wami  League  government  led  by  Mujib's  daughter.  Sheikh 
Hasina  Wajed.  acted  lawfully  in  repealing  a long-standing  indem- 
nity ordinance  that  protected  the  assassins  from  prosecution . 

The  authorities  have  charged  25  people  accused  of  direct  in- 
volvement in  the  killing.  Of  them  10,  including  Colonel  Farukur 
Rahman  who  masterminded  the  1975  coup,  have  been  arrested 
and  the  rest  are  in  hiding  overseas. 

The  trial  is  expected  to  begin  next  month.  — Arshad  Mahmud. 
Dhaka. 


Farmers  restart  roadblocks 

GREEK  fanners  began  a new  round  of  protests  yesterday  to  press 
economic  demands  despite  government  threats  to  use  force  to 
stop  them  blocking  roads. 

A 25-day  blockade  in  December  paralysed  traffic  and  left  thou- 
sands of  trucks  stranded  on  highways.  The  farmers  suspended 
their  action  during  the  Christmas  and  New  Year  holidays  but 
vowed  to  repeat  it  if  demands  were  not  met 

The  protests  began  with  rallies  in  the  northern  town  of  Kar- 
ditsa  and  nearby  villages.  The  formers  planned  to  occupy  public 
buildings  across  central  Greece  yesterday  and  to  block  toe  main 
north-south  railway  today,  — Rader.  Athens. 
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Breaking  with  the  past 


Labour's  radical  plans  need  very  careful  study 


IT  HAS  been  a very  long  time  since  a 
meeting  of  Labour’s  national  executive 
committee  mattered  to  anyone  outside 
the  party.  But  today’s  is  a genuine 
exception.  The  committee  sits  down 
this  morning  to  discuss  a radical  recast- 
ing of  its  own  role  and  composition,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  annual  party  confer- 
ence. Assuming  that  it  adopts  the  plans, 
which  have  been  drawn  up  by  a work- 
ing party  under  the  Labour  general 
secretary  Tom  Sawyer,  the  executive 
will  put  them  out  for  discussion  within 
constituencies  and  trade  unions  over 
the  coming  months,  and  the  package 
will  be  debated  at  the  party  conference 
this  autumn.  If  passed,  which  in  the 
current  upbeat  mood  of  the  party  is 
highly  likely,  the  traditional  shape  and 
grammar  of  Labour  Party  internal  poli- 
tics seems  set  to  change  more  drasti- 
cally than  at  any  time  since  its  constitu- 
tion was  written  in  1918. 

The  proposed  changes  — said  to  run 
to  34  pages  — have  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished. This  is  an  unsatisfactory  birth 
for  such  an  important  set  of  proposals, 
and  the  fact  that  they  will  be  voted  on 
so  quickly  will  inevitably  foster  the 
suspicion  that  they  are  to  be  pushed 
through  to  allow  the  minimum  time  for 
reflection,  especially  with  the  party 
already  preoccupied  with  the  election. 
Nevertheless,  enough  is  known  about 
the  plans  to  be  clear  that  they  will 
fundamentally  change  the  processes  of 
the  Labour  Party.  In  place  of  the  pres- 
ent federal  and  collegiate  structure 
based  on  unions,  constituency  parties 
and  affiliated  organisations  (a  structure 
also  reflected  in  the  make-up  of  the 
national  executive),  the  party  will  be- 
come both  more  democratic  and  more 
centralised.  Individual  members  will  be 
enfranchised  more  thoroughly  than  be- 
fore. The  policy-making  process  will  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  conference 
delegations  and  rooted  more  thorough- 
ly in  the  existing  policy  forum  (from 


Apartheid’s  warped  pathology 


South  Africa  must  seek  those  dodging  the  Truth  Commission 


THE  EXPOSURE  of  those  who  killed 
Steve  Biko  is  justice  of  a peculiarly 
South  African  kind.  The  five  security 
police  who  have  approached  the  Truth 
and  Reconciliation  Commission  are 
seeking  — and  will  probably  obtain  — 
an  amnesty  under  the  terms  which 
have  induced  them  to  come  forward. 
Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu  will  have 
solved  a crime  which  has  remained  on 
the  books  for  nearly  20  years,  but  it  will 
be  a crime  without  punishment  Those 
who  tortured  Biko,  who  stripped  him 
and  manacled  him  to  a concrete  cell 
floor,  who  inflicted  brain  damage  upon 
him  with  heavy  blows,  who  dumped 
him  — still  naked  and  manacled  — into 
the  back  of  a truck  to  be  driven  700 
miles  to  Pretoria,  will  walk  free. 

Yet  the  significance  of  their  confes- 
sion. and  of  others  recently  brought 
before  the  Truth  Commission,  does  not 
lie  merely  in  the  resolution  of  such 
grim  question-marks  in  the  history  of 
the  struggle  against  apartheid.  Know- 
ing “who  did  it”  in  this  immediate 
sense  is  only  of  relative  value.  Nor  can 
it  be  justified  solely  by  the  desire  for 
“reconciliation’'  in  a land  where  there 
is  so  much  to  forgive.  The  new  disclo- 
sures should  serve  a sharper  purpose. 

Those  officers  who  have  now  come 
forward  are  only  entitled  to  amnesty  if 
they  confess  all  that  they  know  and 
name  those  who  gave  them  their 
orders.  The  challenge  for  the  Truth 
Commission  is  then  to  pursue  the  ulti- 
mate culprits.  That  racist  and  sadistic 
South  African  policemen  should  have 


tortured  and  killed  has  never  been  a 
surprise.  But  there  are  still  too  many 
illusions  about  the  political,  military 
and  security  leaders  who  authorised  or 
condoned  their  crimes,  and  about  the 
judges  and  lawyers  and  even  some 
doctors  who  covered  up  for  apartheid. 
Bishop  Tutu  may  be  right  in  arguing 
that  true  freedom  will  only  have  been 
achieved  once  the  survivors  of  the 
nightmare  have  forgiven  their  persecu- 
tors. But  the  time-limit  for  disclosure 
has  now  expired  and  those  who  failed  to 
come  forward  have  excluded  them- 
selves from  such  easy  redemption. 

Steve  Biko's  case  was  a celebrated 
exception  to  the  hundreds  which  were 
barely  reported  — but  it  sums  up  all  the 
spirits  of  that  terrible  age.  Biko  was  a 
charismatic  leader  who  understood 
early  on  that  South  African  blacks  must 
nourish  their  identity  and  self-respect  if 
the  struggle  was  not  to  destroy  them  as 
welL  He  spoke  to  and  for  young  radical 
urban  blacks  in  a way  no  other  leader 
has  succeeded  in  doing  so  well  He 
represented  the  most  positive  side  of  a 
cause  which  — like  all  revolutionary 
movements  — was  not  without  its 
flawed  cadres.  But  his  killers  and  those 
behind  them  represented  all  that  was 
ugliest  in  the  warped  pathology  of 
apartheid.  The  then  police  minister 
Jimmy  Kruger  is  remembered  to  this 
day  for  chuckling  at  the  news  of  Biko's 
death  and  remarking  that  “it  leaves  me 
cold.”  South  Africa  still  needs  to  know 
how  many  more  Krugers  are  still 
around  who  chuckled  in  private. 


Sleaze:  Madam  Speaker  speaks 

We're  happy  to  show  restraint.  How  about  Mr  Hamilton? 


IT  IS  now  nearly  four  months  since  Neil 
Hamilton  withdrew  his  libel  action 
against  this  newspaper,  announcing 
that  he  preferred  Parliament  to  exam- 
ine his  case.  Eleven  weeks  have  passed 
since  the  Prime  Minister  announced  on 
television  that  he  wanted  Sir  Gordon 
Downey  to  report  “in  two  to  three 
weeks.”  A general  election  looms  and 
there  is  as  yet  no  news  of  when  Sir 
Gordon  might  produce  his  report.  That 
is  not  intended  as  a criticism  of  Sir 
Gordon.  We  always  knew  that  his  in- 
quiry would  be  difficult  and  involved. 
Mr  Major’s  suggested  time  frame  was 
always  widly  unrealistic. 

Nevertheless  the  Speaker,  Betty 
Boothroyd,  was  right  to  urge  yesterday 
that  the  issues  should  be  resolved  “at 
the  earliest  possible  moment”  In  a 
statement  she  went  on  to  praise  the 
media  for  performing  a public  service 
in  drawing  allegations  to  the  attention 
of  Parliament  while  also  warning  them 


against  making  “highly  generalised 
and  unsubstantiated  comments  against 
members  of  this  House  as  a whole  and 
against  the  parliamentary  system.” 

Ms  Boothroyd  makes  a reasonable 
point,  though  her  timing  is  a little 
difficult  to  understand.  We  have  our- 
selves been  quite  specific  in  any  allega- 
tions we  have  made,  and  ensured  we 
said  nothing  that  could  not  be 
thoroughly  substantiated.  But  any 
restraint  by  the  media  should  be 
matched  by  MPs  themselves.  Mr  Hamil- 
ton has  not  been  shy  in  repeatedly 
protesting  his  innocence  both  on  radio 
and  television  and  in  print.  He  is  trying 
his  best  to  frighten  WUmslow  news- 
agents and  booksellers  from  stocking 
any  material  which  might  damage  his 
chances  of  re-election  and  has  indulged 
in  wild  and  libellous  smears  against 
local  journalists  who  have  dared  to 
examine  his  probity.  Do  the  Speaker's 
words  apply  to  him,  too? 


whose  meetings  the  press  is  excluded). 
In  practice,  the  effect  will  be  to  em- 
power the  party  leadership  to  get  its 
way  through  plebiscitory  endorsements 
of  policy  documents  which  have  been 
more  thoroughly,  but  less  publicly,  pre- 
pared than  in  the  past 

It  will  certainly  make  for  duller  con- 
ferences. Yet  in  several  respects,  these 
are  welcome  changes.  The  old  forms  of 
both  conference  and  the  national  execu- 
tive are  not  and  should  not  be,  sacro- 
sanct. Structures  and  conventions 
which  were  appropriate  to  a party  al- 
most wholly  based  on  late  19th  century 
trade-union  practice  have  become 
anachronistic  and  deeply  flawed  in 
today's  more  fluid  and  less  labourist 
democratic  culture.  No  one  should  be 
tempted  to  die  in  the  ditch  on  behalf  of 
block  votes,  caucuses,  compositing  and 
buggins'  turn,  however  fascinating  the 
conferences  these  old  favourites  have 
provided  for  onlookers.  Like  other  par- 
ties, Labour  would  benefit  from  a more 
transparent,  deliberative  and  serious 
policy-making  process. 

Nevertheless,  the  proposals  raise  two 
absolutely  fundamental  questions 
about  the  identity  of  the  Labour  Party, 
first,  they  could,  in  effect  propose  the 
ending  of  the  Labour-trade  union 
relationship  altogether,  while,  second, 
they  will  mark  the  moment  when  the 
Labour  conference  ceased  to  be  a forum 
in  which  arguments  could  be  fought 
out,  however  imperfectly,  and  became 
instead  a largely  presentational  rally  on 
behalf  of  the  leadership.  The  plans  are 
clearly  intended  to  prevent  a future 
Labour  government  suffering  the  sort 
of  harrassment  from  the  party  which  so 
disabled  the  Callaghan  administration. 
No  one  should  begrudge  Labour  that 
relief  But  the  party  surely  needs  to 
take  a lot  of  care  and  time  before  it 
commits  itself  irrevocably  to  changes 
with  implications  with  which  so  many 
of  its  members  will  be  unhappy. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


How  not  to  reform  legal  aid 


What  Mr  Elstein 
should  focus  on 


CRIMINAL  defendants 
pay  less  than  one  per 
cent  of  the  cost  paid  by 
the  state  for  their  legal  ad- 
vice and  representation.  Paul 
Boateng’s  proposals  for  in- 
creasing that  proportion 
(Pick  a pocket  or  two.  Janu- 
ary 27)  follow,  therefore,  a 
well-trodden  path. 

There  are,  however,  severe 
practical  obstacles.  First,  most 
defendants  are  poor:  this,  in- 
deed, is  why  we  must  be  tough 
on  the  causes  of  crime. 
Second,  judges  are  likely  to  be 
cautious  about  ordering  pay- 
ment without  the  rigorous 
and  externally  verified  means 
examination  ruled  out  by  Mr 
Boateng  as  increased 
bureaucracy. 

Third,  if  judges  do  not  act 
with  restraint  then  we  can 
predict  an  onslaught  of  conse- 
quential Judicial-review 
actions  from  third  parties  who 
allege,  spuriously  or  other- 
wise, that  they  own  the  se- 
questered resources. 

Fourth,  the  defendants 
likely  to  have  the  greatest  as- 
sets — those  convicted  of  drug 
dealing  or  serious  fraud  — are 
precisely  those  who  make  ar- 
rangements for  hiding  them 
from  the  sophisticated  investi- 
gation of  the  Inland  Revenue, 
let  alone  any  hip-firing  Judge. 
AIL  in  aU,  there  is  little  realis- 


tic hope  of  much  significant 
reduction  in  cost 
Mr  Boateng’s  ideas  hint, 
however,  at  an  important,  and 
often  overlooked,  principle. 
All  means  testing  for  criminal 
legal  aid  would  be  better  de- 
layed for  all  defendants  until 
after  a finding  of  guilt  Why 
should  any  innocent  citizen 
pay  anything  to  establish  that 
innocence? 

Roger  Smith. 

Director, 

Legal  Action  Group. 

242  PentomriHe  Road, 

London  N1 9UN. 


A S A legal-aid  lawyer,  I was 
AAdisappointed  to  see  Paul 


#Adisap  pointed  to  see  Paul 
Boateng  blaming  lawyers  for 
faults  in  the  legal  system  and 
the  Legal  Aid  Scheme.  He 
complains  that  legal  aid  has 
been  "hijacked  by  rising  legal 
overheads  — hourly  rates,  in- 
flated costs  and  lawyer-driven 
court  processes". 

Hourly  rates  are  set  by  the 
Government  They  start  from 
£44  per  hour,  and  probably  av- 
erage around  £70-£80.  An  expe- 
rienced legal-aid  lawyer  can 
expect  a salary  of  between 
£30,000  and  £40,000  — comfort- 
able, but  hardly  in  the  fat-cat 
league. 

Every  legal-aid  bill  Is 


that  only  work  actually  done 
has  been  charged  for  and  that 
it  was  reasonable  to  do  that 
work.  No  other  profession  has 
such  strict  government  and 
judicial  control  over  what  it 
can  charge. 

It  is  true  that  the  overall 
cost  of  Legal  aid  has  increased 
substantially  in  the  past,  al- 
though in  recent  years  it  has 
been  significantly  under-bud- 
get. Why?  Many  more  people 
are  being  helped  under  the 
I scheme;  the  fees  charged  by 
professional  witnesses  have 
increased;  and  changes  in  the 
law  have  given  people  in- 
creased rights  which  unex- 
pectedly large  numbers  of 
people  are  choosing  to 
exercise. 

Richard  Miller. 

115  Faversham  Road, 
Whitstable,  Kent  CT5  4BG. 


perlenced  lawyer.  It  is  a 
shame  that  New  Labour’s  de- 
sire for  power  produces  an 
article  such  as  his.  The  Oppo- 
sition's energy  at  this  time 
would  be  better  channelled 
into  debating  the  Police  BilL 
Robert  T J Brown. 
Darlington  & Parkinson, 
Solicitors. 

259  Horn  Lane, 

London  W3  9EH. 


I HAVE  come  to  the  conc- 
lusion that  David  Elstein 


WE  agree  with  Paul  Boa- 
teng that  the  legal-aid 


PAUL  Boateng  displays  a 
shocking  combination  of 


checked  by  a court  or  by  the 
Legal  Aid  Board  to  ensure 


tr  shocking  combination  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice.  It  is 
bard  to  believe  this  is  the 
same  person  who  was  once  a 
partner  in  a law  firm  with 
such  a fine  reputation  for 
fighting  for  the  under-privi- 
leged and  victims  of  injustice. 

Mr  Boateng  should  not 
attack  defence  advocates  in  an 
adversarial  system.  Weakened 
lawyers  will  mean  poorer  jus- 
tice. Mr  Boateng  is  a very  ex- ; 


Wteng  that  the  legal-aid 
system  is  inaccessible  to  too 
many  people.  Nowhere  is  this 
more  evident  than  In  the  rep- 
resentation of  famfltos  at  the 
inquests  of  those  who  die  in 
circumstances  which  raise 
issues  of  public  interests  — 
such  as  deaths  in  custody,  in 
immigration  detention,  in 
psychiatric  and  special  hospi- 
tals and  deaths  at  work  and  in 
major  disasters. 

Inquests  are  the  only  oppor- 
tunity a bereaved  family  has 
to  find  out  how  and  why  their 
relative  died  and  whether 
other  deaths  can  be  prevented. 
It  is  appalling  that  frill  legal 
aid  is  denied. 

Deborah  Coles. 

Helen  Shaw. 

Co-directors,  Inquest 
Alexandra  National  House, 

330  Seven  Sisters  Road, 
London  N42PJ. 


On  big  thoughts 


IN  replying  to  my  essay  (Jan- 
uary 25),  Roy  Jackson,  a lec- 
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Short  thoughts 


I uary  25),  Roy  Jackson,  a lec- 
turer in  philosophy,  unsur- 
prisingly turns  to  that 
tiresome  trick  of  philosophy, 
the  use  of  sloppy  language 
(Letters,  January  27).  The 
word  “innovation"  covers  the 
discovery  innovation  of  “what 
is".  At  this  the  Renaissance 
was  quite  good.  But  it  was  not 
good  at  the  “what  can  be" 
innovation  of  design. 

That  was  the  whole  point  of 
my  essay.  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
was  such  an  appalling  engi- 
neer that  his  design  for  a tank  , 
could  not  possibly  move  since  . 
the  wheels  were  turning 
against  each  other  in  opposite 
directions.  His  design  for  a 
helicopter  includes  a very 
heavy  Ladder  for  the  pilot  to 
reach  the  seat  etc.  The  “rela- 
tivity” process  existed  for  mil- 
lions of  years  before  Einstein 
showed  bow  it  worked.  The 
lateral- thinking  process  ex- 
isted for  thousands  of  years 
before  I showed  how  it  worked 
as  the  behaviour  or  a self-orga- 
nising information  system. 

As  to  your  other  correspon- 
dents, Brooke  Harvey  should 
know  that  most  of  the  Sufi 
ideas  were  actually  obtained 
from  the  much  more  ancient 
Hinduism.  And  Peter 
McGuire  seems  to  be  one  of 
those  cybergeeks  who  wreck 
creativity  by  thinking  that  it 
has  to  be  “off  the  wall”. 

My  Internet  site  is  designed 
to  be  accessible  to  those 
browsers  that  do  not  handle 
frames  and  those  destinations 
that  find  downloading  of  vi- 
sual material  extremely  slow. 
"Show  off  creativity  is  a silly 
and  pointless  exercise. 

(Dr)  Edward  de  Bono. 

Albany,  Piccadilly. 

Loudon  WlV  9RR. 


CHRIS  Patten's  righteous 
indignation  about  China's 


The  charming  British  Museum 


MATTHEW  Engel  betrays 
that  he  knows  very  little 


■ wf  that  he  knows  very  little 
about  the  British  Museum  or 
its  visitors  (Empty  coffins, 
empty  coffers.  January  27). 
The  reading  room  is  not  the 
only  haunt  of  the  studious. 

The  museum  presents  In- 
formation. excitement, 
beauty  and  awe  through  its 
objects  and  the  associated  dis- 
plays Just  as  much  as  books 
do  through  their  words,  and  it 
is  as  worthy  of  public  support 
as  any  library.  Most  visitors 
do  not  leave  their  brains  at 


home;  after  all.  it  takes  a cer- 
tain grasp  of  complicated 
ideas  to  appreciate  why  the 
Rosetta  Stone  is  worth  seeing. 

Most  foreign  visitors  are  in- 
. telligent  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  matter, 
just  like  British  visitors  to 
foreign  museums.  Why  not 
come  back  and  visit  the  read- 
ing room  when  it  reopens  to 
the  public,  Mr  Engel?  Tpu 
might  even  learn  something. 
Julia  McLaughlin  Cook. 

3 Calton  Avenue, 

Liverpool  LI8 1EL. 


\J indignation  about  China's 
“hand-picked  provisional  leg- 
islature” and  its  members  as 
“old  (or  new)  friends  of 
China”  (Eyes  on  the  prize, 
January  25)  is  all  very  welL 
But  hold  on.  Wasn't  Mr  Patten 
“hand-picked”  as  governor  of 
Hong  Kong  because  be  was  a 
personal  friend  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  had  himself  been 
rejected  from  public  office  at 
the  last  general  election? 
Dorothy  MltchelL 
17  Cliffe  Park, 

Sunderland  SR6  9NS. 


OH,  come  on  Kathy  Sey- 
mour, “Insulted"  by  Tony 


How  to  win  the  junk-food  war 


ANNE  Karpf  is  quite  right 
when  she  noints  out  the 


/“\when  she  points  out  the 
dangers  of  the  commercial  ex- 
ploitation of  children  by  Junk- 
food  companies  (Battle  of  the 

Coco  Pops,  January  27).  But 
she  understates  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem. 

Junk  food,  promoted  as  it 
Is.  Is  not  simply  a health 
issue.  The  creation  of  a de- 
mand for  specific  brands  of 
food  undermines  parental  au- 
thority and  budgetary  con- 
trol, weakens  and  breaks  up 
families  by  destroying  the  co- 
hesive habit  of  communal  eat- 


ing, and  acts  against  cultural 
diversity  by  subverting  the 
world's  traditional  cuisines. 

The  solution  Is  simple.  We 
accept  constraints  on  tobacco 
and  alcohol  advertising;  let  us 
also  restrict  the  advertising  of 
unhealthy  food  products,  or 
indeed  all  advertising  calcu- 
lated to  exploit  young  chil- 
dren — which  naturally  goes 
unquestioned  by  them. 
Laurence  Mann. 

72  North  cote  Road, 

St  Margaret’s, 

Twickenham^. 
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V~/mour,  “Insulted"  by  Tony 
Blair’s  plans  for  single  moth- 
ers (Letters,  January  28).  I 
have  been  contributing  to 
your  education  and  social  se- 
curity benefits  for  the  last  20 
years.  How  about  you  going 
out  to  work  so  that  you  can 
contribute  towards  my  state 
pension  when  I want  to  retire 
in  20  years'  time?  Tony  Blair 
isn't  going  to  improve  your 
standard  of  living.  It’s  up  to 
you. 

Lynn  Fotheringham. 

Bnd  Cottage, 

The  Green  Over  Kellet, 
Camfbrth, 

Lancs  LA61BU. 


We  may  edit  letters:  shorter . 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear 


lluslon  that  David  Elstein 
really  does  not  understand 
what  digital  broadcasting  is 
about  (The  BBC  badgers,  Jan- 
uary 27).  Why  on  earth  does 
he  approach  each  trans- 
mission mode  as  if  it  were 
“stand  alone'*? 

Of  course,  digital  terrestrial 
television  on  Its  own  is  a non- 
starter, but  then  so  are  most 
transport  methods.  After  aU, 
you  don't  hear  anyone  insist- 
ing that  their  goods  be  trans- 
ported exclusively  by  rail  or 
by  road,  do  you?  They  reach 
their  destination  by  a variety 
of  methods. 

That  is  what  the  BBC, 
BSkyB  (and,  I suspect,  even 
one  or  two  of  the  ITV  comp- 
anies) have  realised  is  the  key 
strategy.  They  will  be  broad- 
casters on  digital  terrestrial 
and  satellite  and  cable.  So, 
Rupert  Murdoch  — as  a good 
businessman  — is  right  to  try 
and  secure  the  gateway  in  all 
transmission  modes,  and  his 
competitors  are  right  to  try 
and  stop  him. 

Did  Elstein  really  think  that 
because  terrestrial  is  not  at- 
tractive as  a stand-alone  bus- 
iness it  should  be  abandoned 
— that  it  should  remain  ana- 
logue? Or,  as  I heard  him  put 
it  some  time  ago.  that  every- 
one should  switch  to  digital 
satellite? 

The  BBC  and  NTL  were  ab- 
solutely correct  in  promoting 
digital  terrestrial  on  behalf  of 
British  television.  DTT  is  a key 
ingredient  in  tbe  multi-plat- 
form future  of  television.  To 
have  neglected  it  would  not 
only  have  been  a disgraceful 
waste  of  spectrum  but  would 
have  meant  tbe  abandonment 
of  the  constituency  of  the  coun- 
try's two  best-known  brand 
names:  the  BBC  and  ITV. 

Elstein’s  absurd  “either/ 
or”  view  of  television  forces 
him  to  another  contortion  of 
logic.  He  wants  to  know 
whether  market  research  has 
shown  that  “consumers  will 
prefer  digital  terrestrial  over 
the  low  costs  and  greater 
capacity  of  digital  satellite”? 

What  do  consumers  want? 
The  best  service  within  their 
means.  Why  should  they  care 
whether  it's  brought  to  them 
by  terrestrial,  satellite  or  the 
remains  of  Richard  Branson’s 
balloon?  Why  should  they  be 
restricted  to  one  or  the  other? 
Satellite  is  best  at  providing 
volume,  cable  is  good  for 
inter-activity  (but  not  as  good 
as  radio)  and  terrestrial  is 
second  to  none  for  portable 
and  premium  .services.  In 
other -words,  Mr  Elstein: 
horses  for  courses. 

Stephen  Barden. 

(Chief  Executive.  News 
Digital  Systems,  1993-1995; 
General  Manager  BSkyB,  1992). 
89  Eden  Street 
Kingston-upon  -Thames , 
Surrey. 


A Country  Diary 


Blood  money:  Mr  Kennedy  explains  himself 


YOUR  report  of  my  role  in 
the  affairs  of  Ian  Greer  As- 
sociates (Blood  money:  how 
Serbia  bought  British  favours, 

January  16)  is  incorrect  in 
saying  that  Mr  Greer's  firm 
had  to  make  any  payment  to 
me  “before  hanking  [Slobo- 
dan] Milosevic's  thousands”. 

You  assert  that  through  me 
Mr  Greer  secured  a direct 
route  to  the  ear  of  the  then  Sec- 
retary for  Defence,  Malcolm 
RKKlnd.  Yet  1 have  sever  dis- 
cussed Yugoslavia  with  Mr 
Rtfidncl  You  also  suggest  that 
the  British  Government  was 
weak  in  its  resolve  over  Bos- 
nia, citing  a US  State  Depart- 
ment source.  But  your  repor- 


ter has  previously  written  that 
it  was  tbe  “US  [who]  prolonged 
the  Bosnian  war”;  said  that  the 

Americans’  “plans  to  end  the 

carnage  in  Bosnia  were  stifled 
by  a team  at  tbe  top  of  the 
State  Department  and  tbe 
National  Security  Council". 

You  cite  tiie  shelling  on  May 
27,  1992  of  a Sarajevo  bread 
queue,  two  days  before  tbe 
Greer  contract  aided,  as  ev- 
idence of  Serb  activity  during 
the  time  of  their  consultancy 
with  Serbs  in  Belgrade.  But 
the  US  State  Department 
stated  that  “some  of  the  worst 
recent  killings  in  Sarajevo,  in- 
cluding [this]  massacre  ... 
were  carried  out  by  the  city’s 


mainly  Muslim  defenders  — 
not  Serb  besiegers  — as  a pro- 
paganda ploy”. 

You  are  wrong  to  state  that  I 
“sought  to  organise  extensive 
Serb  donations  to  the  Conser- 
vative Party”.  I have  not  ar- 
ranged any  donation  of  this 
kind  or  from  any  foreign  com- 
pany or  individual.  You  ne- 
glect to  mention  the  Labour 
Party’s  opinion  of  my  role: 
“Mr  -Kennedy  sought  in  good 
feith  to  assist  In  the  efforts  to 
find  a peaceful  solution  to  the 
conflict  and  worked  together 
with  politicians  from  all  the 
major  political  parties.” 

John  Kennedy. 

9 Cork  Street,  London  Wix  1PD. 


NORTH  NORFOLK;  I find  a 
curious  pleasure.  In  trailing 
binds  through  the  mist  It’s 
both  a challenge  and  a rebuke 
to  one’s  recognition  skills,  j 
Birds  half-glimpsed  through 
the  murk  become  creatures  of 1 
one’s  own  fantasies  — but 
also  more  solidly  contained 
within  their  own  imperatives. 
Fieldfares  looting  the  last 
hawthorn  berries  are  a clack- 1 
ing,  urgent  presence  always  I 
just  beyond  sight  Birds  of 
prey  become  ghostly  ur- 
hawks,  perhaps  more  deadly 
now  their  looming  shapes  are 
softened  and  quietened  by  the 
clamminess.  At  this  moment, 
we  are  all  creatures  living  on 
the  edge  of  our  senses.  Never- 
theless I can’t  shake  off  a 
fancy  for  the  theatre  of  murk, 
and  on  a trip  to  the  north 
Norfolk  coast,  with  the  mist 
lying  thick  all  day,  1 want, 
above  all,  to  see  a bam  owl 
wafting  through  it,  perhaps 
even  a luminous  one,  glowing 
like  a will  o’  the  wisp  from 
phosphorescence  picked  up 


from  a fungus-ridden  roost- 
tree.  But,  in  weather  like  this, 
bam  owls  mope  and  keep 
their  heads  down  and  their 
feathers  dry.  The  next  day.  a 
north-west  wind  has  blown  all 
the  fog  away,  and  it  is  like  the 
first  dawn  of  the  world.  At 
low  tide,  the  creeks  and  salt- 
ings round  BLakeney  Pit  look 
as  still  and  turquoise  as  a 
Pacific  lagoon.  Brent  geese,  as 
surprised  as  the  human  spec- 
tators by  this  halcyon  Janu- 
ary morning,  are  setting 
down  in  the  shallow  water 
and  chattering  like  a flock  of 
cranes.  Coils  of  knot  and  dun- 
lin unwind  from  the  marsh 
and  flash  silver  then  gold  as 
they  turn  in  the  sun.  And,  as  I 
drive  along  tbe  coast  road.  I 
spot  a barn  owl  lifting  over  a 
hedge.  So  does  the  driver  in 
front  of  me.  For  the  nest  200 
yards  we  stutter  behind  it,  as 
it  wafts  and  side-slips  along 
the  verge  — a bird  relishing 
its  long-awaited  moment  in 
the  sun. 

RICHARD  MABBY 
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COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


^ N return  for  making  the 


. ~ouu  ■ Hfl 

issae  so  topical  with  Ws 
^lendld  Police  b*tt.  my 
stiffly  friend  Michael  How- 
ard is  punished  withimper- 
“Uent  enquiries  about 
fJ^P-^PPing.  Kate  Hoey. 
Wbour  MP  for  VquxhalL 
has  tabled  a parliamentary 
question  about  the  Intercap. 
non  of  Communications 
Tribunal.  She  asks  how 
ntany  complaints  about  ille- 
taps  this  august  body  has 
investigated  and  upheld. 

™he  Tribunal  has  investi- 
gated 486  complaints  since 
1986,"  replied  Michael.  Who 
ran  guess  the  number  up- 
held? “On  no  occasion,"  he 
continued,  “has  the  Tribu- 
nal concluded  that  there  has 
neen  a contravention  of  the 
Act."  Marvellous.  Ecstatic 
to  learn  of  this  unblemished 
record,  we  call  the  Home 
Office  and  nominate  Brit- 
ain’s tappers  fora  Charter 
Mark.  "1  don’t  think  that  is 
a relevant  question."  said 
Clare  Sumner  in  the  Press 
Office.  “Our  position  Is  that 
this  shows  the  Law  is  being 
upheld."  We  illegally  taped 
that  call,  by  the  way,  and 
are  considering  making  a 
formal  complaint  in  a bid  to 
break  the  tribunal’s  duck. 


AMONG  the  Diary's 

loyal  army  of  readers, 
concern  mounts 
about  Peter  Bottomley,  the 
spirited  MP  for  Eltham. 
Burnley  has  been  strangely 
quiet  of  late,  and  in  the 
quest  for  reassurance,  we 
ring  his  office  for  a report. 
“How  nice!"  exclaims  h<s 
charming  secretary,  laugh- 
ing. "Yes!  He’s  extremely 
well,  and  very  happy  as  al- 
ways. Would  you  like  to 
Speak  to  him?"  No  thank 
you.  we  )nst  wanted  to 
check.  “I  see.  As  I say,  he’s 
extremely  well,  and  thank 
you  so  much  for  asking," 
Our  pleasure. 


I HE  Diary  removes  its 
hat  and  throws  it  aloft 
for  the  Independent  on 
Sunday,  which  has  just 
scored  not  one  but  two  ex- 
clusives! One,  “Labour 
won ’t  pay  for  Britannia", 
actually  appeared  in  several 
other  first  editions.  How- 
ever, the  other,  “Max  meets 
Mohamed  in  Tories'  worst 
nightmare"  (in  which  Chris 
Blackhurst  writes  of  a con- 
nection between  Messrs 
Clifford  and  A1  Fayed),  did 
not.  It  did,  if  you’ll  forgive 
the  pedantry,  appear  in  this 
Diary  on  January  10,  but  so 
what?  Filling  a Sunday 
paper’s  frontpage  on  a dull 
news  day  is  not  easy,  of 
coarse,  and  editor  Rosie 
Boycottis  more  than  wel- 
come to  whatever  she  can 
find. 


THE  media  briefing  for 
Monday  has  come 
from  Millbank  Tower, 
and  it  seems  a closet  ironist 
may  have  infiltrated  New 
Labour.  A few  lines  above  a 
report  abont  a campaign  to 
boost  children's  literacy  is  a 
topic  entitled  “Royal 
Yaogbt”.  If  there’s  one 
thing  west  the  Guardian 
cannot  brook,  it  is  sloppy 
spelling.  Crack  the  whip. 
Mandy,  for  God’s  sake. 


I 


N what  may  not  prove 
the  least  controversial 
film  ever  made.  Paul 
Verhoeveu  contemplates  a 
movie  about  Hitler.  Mr  Ver- 
hoeven,  director  ofRobo- 
cop.  Total  Recall  and  Basic 
Instinct,  emerges  from  an 
interview  with  Variety 
magazine  as  studiedly  even- 
handed.  “Don’t  forget  that 
the  whole  German  nation, 
plus  so  many  other  nations, 
including  the  Dutch,  Bel- 
gians and  the  French,  loved 
the  guy  for  a while . . ■ There 
were  60  million  people  all 
seduced  to  a large  degree, 

and  it’s  important  to  see 
what  a likeable  guy  can  do.” 
Mm.  No  Hollywood  studio 
h«s  shown  much  enthusi- 
asm so  Ear.  Why  they  are  so 
cool  about  what  sounds  like 
a version  of  Springtime  For 
Hitler,  with  all  the  jokes  and 
songs  taken  out,  is  impossi- 
bly hard  to  explain. 


THE  following  bas  ap- 
peared in  a scientific 
journal  in  the  Far 
East.  “The  Research  News 
article  by  Marcia  Barinaga, 
to  be  published  in  the  Janu- 
ary 34, 1997  issue  of 

Science,  was  incorrectly 
associated  with  article  £5, 
by  Wang,  as  listed  in  the  cur- 
rent Science  Package.  Bar- 
inaga’s  article  Is  instead 
related  to  article  £17,  by 
Huang.  The  Huang  article 
concerns  tumor  infarction 
xn  mice.  Barinaga’s 
Research  News  article  will 
be  available  Wednesday,  22 
January.  We  apologise  for 
any  inconvenience.”  Some 
would  call  this  a correction, 

but  we  prefer  to  think  of  it 

as  a clarification. 


Everyday  stories  of 
battles  against  evil 


Commentary 


Catherine 

Bennett 


Y! 


OD  wouldn’t  believe 
it  would  you?  Not  If 
you  hadn't  seen  it 
with  your  own  eyes. 
Yet.  in  defiance  of  all  the  nat- 
ural laws,  here  he  is:  meet  the 
“Reverend"  Lionel  Fanth- 
orpe,  presenter  of  a new  tele- 
vision series  beginning  thic 
evening  on'  Channel  4,  de- 
scribed by  the  cleric’s  script- 
writers as  "a  celebration  of 
the  miraculous,  the  mysteri- 
ous and  the  downright 
weird".  To  put  it  differently. 
Fortean  TV  is  yet  another 
cynically  stupid  spookfest. 
but  with  a twist  — the  pre- 
senter wears  a dog-collar. 

If  there  is  any  rational  ex- 
planation for  Fanthorpe’s 
sudden  promotion  from  local 
to  national  eccentric,  it  is  his 
supposed  authority  as  an  or- 
dained priest,  possibly  com- 
bined with  the  lack  of  compe- 
tition for  his  new  post.  For  all 
the  recent  misfortunes  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  there  are 
still,  one  suspects,  flaw  divines 
prepared  to  go  on  television 
and  say  that  because  God 
moves  in  a mysterious  way. 


His  creation  is  equally  capri- 
cious. Would  many  vicars 
really  want  to  promote  belief 
in  vampiric  beasts  and  show- 
ers of  fish,  or  proclaim,  as 
Fantborpe  does,  "Over  the 
years,  I've  learned  one  thing, 
both  as  a priest  and  as  a stu- 
dent of  the  paranormal:  you 
should  always  keep  an  open 
mind”? 

Ever  since  they  were  cre- 
ated, Anglican  clergy  have  in- 
sisted on  the  distinction  be- 
tween their  own  religious 
convictions,  which  they  pre- 
fer to  think  of  as  rational,  and 
superstitious  beliefs,  which 
they  consider  dangerous, 
even  satanic.  Far  from  being 
riddled  with  showers  of  fish 
and  other  signs  of  promiscu- 
ous paranormal  tty,  the  natu- 
ral world,  according  to  con- 
ventional Protestants,  is 
governed  by  laws  which  can 
only,  and  on  the  very  rarest  of 
occasions,  be  overturned  by 
their  maker.  God.  In  a recent 
report,  the  Anglian  Church 
identified  Mystic  Meg  and  her 
fellow  soothsayers  as  a signif- 
icant challenge  to  the  Chris- 
tian falth- 

Evidently.  they  were  right. 
The  respectability  of  paranor- 
mal enthusiasm  Is  such  that 
Channel  4 programmers  now 


believe  that,  if  properly  pre- 
sented by  a bona  fide  man  of 
the  cloth,  the  grotesquely  pop- 
ular strange-but-true  format 
can  be  passed  off  as  compul- 
sory religious  output  As  For- 
tean TV’s  commissioning  edi- 
tor, Peter  Grlmsdale,  has 


explained,  "One  of  the  diffi- 
culties for  religious  pro- 
grammes is  that  they  have 
been  so  tied  to  conventional 
ideas-"  His  creature,  Lionel 
Fantborpe,  also  welcomes  the 
opportunity  to  give  the 
Church's  blessing  to  reports 
of  “an  unexplained  baby 
boom  in  a British  super- 
market linked  to  one  check- 
out seat",  and,  inevitably,  to 
"Britain’s  answer  to  the  Holy 
Grail”.  What  can  he  mean  by 
it?  "I  hope  to  establish  a 
link,”  he  said  piously,  "to 
show  that  religion  is  not  cold 
and  fanatical" 

Nothing,  not  even  Richard 
Dawkins  himself  and  a host  of 
lesser  columnists,  all  carping 
about  truth,  science  and  pub- 
lic responsibility,  seems  to  di- 
minish either  the  public  appe- 
tite for  green  men  and 
ghosties,  or  the  confidence  of 
their  suppliers.  Sales  of  the 
formerly  offbeat  Fortean 
Times  have  risen  from  1,800 
to  60,000  in  the  past  five  years, 
and  win  rise  again  after  the 
arrival  of  Fortean  TV,  and  an- 
other spin-off,  a men’s  maga- 
zine called  Bizarre.  Bizarre’s 
choice  of  material  — voodoo, 
“spooky"  pubs,  fish-netted 

film-Stars  — r-onflrrac  fhat  a 

passion  for  the  paranormal  is 
not  the  sign  of  a questing 
mind,  busily  rejecting  the  old. 
materialist  certainties  In 
preparation  for  the  millen- 
nium. but  the  province  of  in- 
adequate, ill-informed,  and 
probably  solitary  geeks.  Gull- 
ible women  read  popular  as- 


trologers; credulous  men  are 
rewarded  by  photographs  of 
one  of  Burma's  ring-necked 
Karen  women,  and  an  inter- 
view with  a blithering  old  ex- 
orcist "So  tell  us,  Tom,  just 
how  frightening  is  it  doing 
tattle  with  evil?" 

As  traders  in  fantasy  and 
the  paranormal  have  discov- 
ered, no  story  is  too  tired  or 
too  hackneyed  to  re-teil  — in- 
deed. the  more  often  it  is 
repeated,  the  more  it  takes 
on,  in  the  eyes  of  deluded 
fans,  a “mythic"  status.  As 
these  hoary  "mysteries"  are. 
by  definition,  unsolved,  expla- 
nations can  be  offered  with- 
out end,  the  more  ludicrous 
the  better.  Dark  Skies,  for  ex- 
ample, the  new  fantasy-his- 
torical TV  series,  shares  The 
X-Files's  tiresome  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  Roswell  incident 
and  abduction  by  aliens:  it 
Just  takes  the  paranoid,  gov- 
ernment-con  s pi  racy-witb- 
aliens  theory  a little  further 
in  using  it  to  account  for  most 
key  events  in  recent  Ameri- 


A passion  for  the 
paranormal  is  the 
province  of 
inadequate,  ill- 
informed  and 
solitary  geeks 


can  history. 

Within  a few  months,  if 
Dark  Skies  succeeds  as  The  X~ 
Files  has  done,  its  spinoff 
books  will  have  their  own  lit- 
tle shrines  in  bookshops.  Its 
stars  will  be  confused  with 
their  screen  counterparts, 
and  its  fans  will  prattle  on  the 
Internet  about  character  and 
plot  development  In  one  typi- 
cal discussion,  they  debated 
why  the  short-statured  Scully 
never  adjusted  the  car-seat 
after  tall  Mulder  had  been 
driving.  "That  was  probably 


the  last  time  I ever  looked  at 
the  Internet,  because  that 
kind  of  frightened  me,"  said 
David  Duehovny.  the  actor 
who  plays  Mulder. 

In  last  year's  Dimbleby  lec 
ture,  Richard  Dawkins  made 
this  objection  to  the  series: 
"Each  week  The  X-Files  poses 
a mystery  and  offers  wo  rival 
kinds  of  explanation:  the 
rational  theory  and  the  para- 
normal theory.  And,  week 
after  week,  the  rational  expla 
nation  loses.”  But  unlike 
Strange  But  True?  and  Out  Of 
This  World.  The  X-Files  is  fic- 
tion, its  loopy  plots  can  only 
have  any  influence  on  an  au- 
dience that  already  prefers 
fantasy  to  reality. 

For  too  long,  the  enormous 
sales  of  fantasy-fiction  writ- 
ers such  as  David  Eddings  — 
•■Rand  alThor  struggles  to 
unite  the  nations  for  the  Last 
Battle,  when  the  Dark  One 
will  break  Tree  into  the 
world”  — have  been  ignored, 
or  dismissed  as  a sad,  sec- 
tional taste-  But  the  recent 
poll  in  which  readers  pro- 
claimed The  Lord  Of  The 
Rings  to  be  the  book  of  the 
Century'  (followed  by  The 
Hobbit  at  number  19  and  The 
Lion  The  Witch  And  The 
Wardrobe  at  21)  suggests  that 
the  taste  for  escapism  is  now 
a commonplace.  “Apparently 
the  late-20th-century  reader 
has  a penchant  for  any  kind 
of  fantasy,  infantile,  macabre, 
sadistic.  pornographic, 
pseudo-scientific,  supernatu- 
ral or  tortuous,"  wrote  Ger- 
maine Greer,  dismayed  by 
what  she  called  “the  flight 
from  reality". 

But  what  is  to  stop  this 
flight  now?  Much  of  this  in- 
dulgent fantasy  is  spilt  reli- 
gion. shallow  thrills.  Even 
non-believers  must  acknowl- 
edge that,  until  recently,  one 
of  the  few  bulwarks  against  a 
flood  of  occultism  was  the  or- 
ganised religion  of  the  estab- 
lished churches.  Now  the 
floodgates  have  been  loosed  — 
and  here  it  comes:  flotsam, 
jetsam  and  Lionel  Famhorpe. 


John  Vidal  hails  Animal,  Swampy  & Co  as  heroes  of  our  time:  far  from  being 
vermin,  their  ideals  and  their  work  mark  them  out  as  future  leaders  in  society 

The  scum  also  rises 


T 


HE  day  before  yes- 
terday the  Daily 
Mail  was  offering 
£3,000  to  anyone 
who  would  tell  them 
about  “Animal",  the  l&-year- 
old  Colchester  girl  living  in 
the  Falnxille  tunnels  and  try- 
ing to  slow  the  A30  ripping 
through  some  of  Britain’s 
most  beautiful  acres. 

No  one  was  tempted  to  tell 
tales,  but  when  she  came 
blinking  into  the  Devon  sun- 
light and  the  arms  of  the  law 
yesterday,  Animal  refused  to 
talk  to  the  tabloids,  which 
have  consistently  labelled 
road  protesters  as  scum,  and 
harried  politicians  to  lock 
them  up. 

Poor  Daily  Mall.  Poor 
Michael  Howard.  Those  he 
has  successfully  criminalised 
for  damaging  blades  of  grass, 
whom  he  wants  to  put  on  foe 
same  legal  level  as  hijackers 
and  manslaagbterers,  and 
whom  he  is  even  now  bugging 
apd  spying  on  as  if  terrorists, 
are  being  revealed  as  rather 
peaceful,  happy  and  balanced 


people  who  still  have  a few 
ideals  about  what  country, 
land  and  justice  are. 

Even  worse  for  the  polit- 
icians: Animal's  parents, 
good  Middle  England,  totally 
support  her.  Rather  than  dig- 
ging; up  vermin  under  the 
Fairmiie  oaks,  the  state  has 
found  truffles. 

An  acquired  taste,  perhaps, 
but  the  metaphor  Is  dear.  We 
are  driving  our  best  critics 
underground,  in  all  senses.  In 
so  doing.  Swampy  and  gang 
become  local  heroes:  Swampy 
is  said  to  be  digging  eight  feet 
of  tunnel  a day.  while  his 
pursuers/ rescuers  can  only 
shore  them  up  at  seven  feet  a 
day.  The  state  win  eventually 
drag  them  out  — dead  or  alive 
— and  arrest  them,  but  who 
wffl  win  thp  battle  of  minds? 

Instead  of  trying  to  sup- 
press such  activity,  could  not 
politicians  be  Tnagnanimnna 
enough  to  celebrate  such  en- 
deavour? What  has  barely 
been  noticed  in  five  years  of 
road  protests  Is  that  for  all 
their  often  shambolic  exte- 


rior. they  are  a first-class  fin- 
ishing school  for  people  want- 
ing to  do  active  citizen  ser- 
vice. 

Jack  Straw  may  just  recall 
his  time  as  president  of  the 
NUS  in  the  beady  days  of 
Vietnam  and  Prague.  Some  of 
the  few  places  he  could  now 
hear  such  charged,  passion- 
ate, sustained  debate  about 
education,  morality,  justice, 
new  democracy  or  the  role  of 
the  state  these  days  are  down 


tlve  in  mainstream  party  pol- 
itics? 

Besides,  as  youth  training, 
the  road  protests  could  hardly 
be  bettered  — a cross  between 
Community  Service  Volun- 
teers, VSO  and  Operation 
Raleigh.  Here  is  a genuine 
cadet  force  run  without  lead- 
ers. cm  a shoestring  budget, 
where  the  coin  is  self-respect, 
self-discipline,  hard  work, 
initiative  training,  leadership 
and  wit  Not  all,  it  must  be 


The  state  will  eventually  drag  them 
out  - dead  or  alive  - and  arrest  them, 
but  who  will  win  the  battle  of  minds? 


rat-infested  tunnels,  up  trees 
or  round  muddy  campfires. 
Significantly,  the  politicians 
— barring  Tony  Benn  — have 
shied  away,  barely  acknowl- 
edging their  existence  except 
to  vilify  them.  Is  it  any  won- 
der foe  tunnellers  and  tree- 
climbers  find  nothing  attrac- 


And  a packet  of  Rizlas,  please 


Nicholas  Lezard  pays  homage  to  the 
icon  that  lights  up  so  many  people's  lives 


Yi 


OU  might  remember  a 
Spitting  Image  sketch 
of  a couple  of  years 
ago:  the  one  where  the 
Queen  is  being  shown 
round  the  RizLa  factory  (it 
happened  in  real  life,  too). 
She  points  at  a packet  of 
King-Size  papers  and  asks 
what  they’re  for.  The 
spokesman  starts  stammer- 
ing and  spluttering,  seek- 
ing to  evade  the  obvious 
Issue.  The  Queen  then  says 
words  to  this  effect:  “That’s 
fumy,  I thought  people 


used  them  to  roll  splifls." 
Poor  Rizla:  this  hasn’t  al- 
ways been  their,  problem, 
but  it  is  now.  How  does  the 
company  account  for  the 
fact  that  Its  cigarette 
papers  are  used  not  just  for 
rolling  cigarettes,  but  for — 
in  a spokesman’s  wonder- 
ful words  — “other 
things”?  The  existence  of 
the  King  Size  paper  was 
accounted  for  wzth  the  line 
that  they  were  dead  handy 
for  long-distance  lorry 
drivers.  But  if  every  person 


who  bought  a packet  of 
King  Size  Rizlas  had  a 
lorry,  there  would  be  little 
room  on  our  roads  for  a 
pair  of  roller  skates.  And, 
though  the  managers  may 
demur,  if  you  divided  the 
number  of  ounces  of  rolling 
tobacco  sold  by  the  number 
of  Rizlas,  then  you  would 
probably  find  that  the  aver- 
age cigarette  rolled  in  Brit- 
ain was  strangely  thin. 

To  be  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge that  your  product  is 
being  used,  routinely,  to 
break  the  law  — albeit  a 
very  stupid  law  indeed  — is 
no  fan,  and  you  can  under- 
stood the  company’s  reluc- 
tance to  *fess  up.  And  yet  it 


said,  pass  with  honours.  And 
if  you  want  to  see  care  in  the 
community  actually  working, 
or  collective  endeavour  in 
times  of  rampant  Individual- 
ism, then  the  road-protest 
camps  are  models.  More  than 
20  mentally  disturbed  people 
ended  up  at  Newbury,  where 


doesn’t  — it  can't  — tell 
people  to  stop  smoking 
dope  with  its  papers.  For  a 
start,  its  profits  would  dis- 
appear. Actually,  it  hasn't 
got  any  profits:  £17  million 
of  the  £185  million  paid  by 
Imperial  Tobacco  for  the 
company  covers  its  debt. 


SO 

su 

Cv 


how  did  it  reach 
such  a pass?  Rappers 
Cypress  Hill  advertise 
their  pro-marijuana  an- 
thems using  the  style  and 
typography  of  Rizla. 
“Rizla”  is  now  the  generic 
term  for  “cigarette  paper". 
The  design  of  the  packet  is 
wonderful,  timeless;  the 
product  itself  perfect  ton 
the  Continent,  Rizlas  come 
in  double-decker  packs,  a 
boon  for  the  heavy 
smoker).  They  have  a 
stranglehold  on  the  mar- 


they  found  themselves  wel- 
comed. Many  are  now  back  in 
hospital.  Some  have  since 
died. 

The  camps,  too,  have 
proved  successful  job-train- 
ing exercises.  Greenpeace, 
Friends  of  the  Earth.  Trans- 
port 2000  and  other  blue-chip 
environment  groups  may  be 
establishment  and  middle- 
aged  now.  but  they  mostly 
have  a radical  past  Just  as 
the  peace  movement  and 
Greenham  Common  threw  up 
extraordinary  people  vilified 
for  Uielr  social  commitment 
at  the  time,  so  British  protest 
today  is  throwing  up  tomor- 
row’s leaders,  and  many  are 
now  working  for  groups  and 
organisations  that  the  Gov- 
ernment subsidises. 

Yesterday  afternoon.  Ani- 
mal was  chilling  out  after  her 
underground  protest,  and  the 
formidable  Lovelee  was  mind- 
ing her.  Their  priorities  were 
clear.  “What  she  needs  after 
that  ordeal."  says  Lovelee,  "is 
a damn  good  party." 

Indeed  ive  do. 


fret:  if  you  ran  Rizla.  the 
only  way  you  could  make  a 
loss  would  be  if  you  were 
stoned.  (Just  kidding  — I 
think-) 

Let  us  hope  Imperial 
Tobacco  does  not  turn  its 
back  on  the  constituency  of 
Its  naughty  customers.  But 
IT  It  does,  it  can  bear  this  in 
mind:  that  the  export  edi- 
tion of  foe  Daily  Telegraph 
used  to  sell  phenomenally 
well  in  Turkey;  for  foe 
Turks,  starved  of  proper 
rolling  papers,  discovered 
that  the  newspaper's  air- 
mail edition  was  just  foe 
right  weight  for  rolling 
joints.  Put  that  In  your  pipe 
and  smoke  it. 


Nicholas  Lezard  buys  Rizlas 
regularly.  He  was.  and  will  again 
be.  the  Modern  Review’s  literary 
editor 


Of  shoes  - and 
ships  - and 
sealing-wax 


David  McKie 


THERE’S  a story  by  O 
Henry  In  which  a wom- 
an has  an  unpleasant 
experience  in  a park.  A neigh- 
bour, finding  her  trembling 
and  shaken,  seeks  to  console 
her  with  a barrage  of  facts. 
Soon  she  is  feeling  better. 
"More  of  those  lovely  facts!" 
she  pleads  when  he  tries  to 
break  off. 

That  is  much  how  i reel 
about  Whitaker’s  Almanack, 
now  in  Its  129th  year,  far 
fatter  than  it  used  to  be,  with 
bigger  pages  and  a much 
clearer  modem  typeface  — 
yet  essentially  still  a blend,  as 
its  founder.  Joseph  Whitaker, 
planned,  of  facts  you  may 
have  been  looking  for,  and 
others  which  simply  jump  out 
at  you.  Last  week's  reports  of 
a contest  involving  at  least 
three  Whitakers  for  control  of 
the  family  firm  were  as  odd  in 
this  conservative  context  as 
they  were  alarming.  "Whi- 
taker's riven  by  power 
struggle”  was  not  a line  one 
ever  expected  to  read  in  the 
Almanack's  review  of  the  year. 

No  doubt  there  will  now  be 
changes,  possibly  radical,  to 
catch  up  with  the  information 
explosion.  Did  not  tbe 
founder,  Joseph  Whitaker, 
say:  “It  is  not  intended  that 
the  work  should  take  a stereo- 
typed form  and  thus  become, 
as  it  were,  fossilised"?  Com- 
paring this  year’s  Almanack 
with  a 1954  edition  I have 
somehow  acquired,  one  can 
trace  foe  evolution.  It  still 
begins  much  as  it  did,  with  a 
calendar  of  the  coming  12 
months  and  a lot  of  astron- 
omy. The  daily  entries  are 
sometimes  second  only  to  life 
in  the  way  they  juxtapose  the 
sublime  with  the  banal. 
"Transfiguration"  (set  in  a 
black-letter  typeface).  "Gerald 
Kersb  b 1909"  says  the  1951 
entry  for  August  6.  This  year, 
the  Transfiguration,  reduced 
to  orthodox  type,  shares  its 
slot  with  foe  death  of  Anne 
Hathaway.  You  still  get  pre- 
dicted times  for  high  tide  at 
London  Bridge.  Liverpool, 
Greenock  and  Leith,  though 
no  longer  for  Hull  and  Dun 
Laoghaire.  And  there's  still  a 
definition  of  that  haunting 
concept  civil  twilight  which 
sounds  like  something  out  of 
metaphysical  poetry,  but  pro- 
saically means  the  time  when 
operations  requiring  daylight 
must  cease. 

Whitaker’s  has  always  been 
devoted  to  the  monarchy:  the 
1954  edition,  in  honour  of  the 
Queen's  coronation,  took  the 
radical  step  of  including  pic- 
tures. A modest  revisionism, 
though,  has  been  practised 
even  here.  Now  the  list  of 
English  kings  starts  with  Ath- 


eists n,  thus  deleting  seven 
earlier  kings  who  used  to  get 
into  the  charts,  one  of  them 
Alfred.  Rather  more  worrying 
changes  have  occurred  in  the 
section  on  great  geographical 
extremes.  Everest  seems  to 
have  shrunk  since  1951.  from 
29,141  reel  to  29,028.  while  the 
three  greatest  volcanoes 
listed  in  '54  — - in  groups 
headed  "active",  "quiescent”, 
and  "believed  extinct"  — do 
not  appear  at  all  in  the  new 
edition.  What  has  happened 
to  these  volcanoes? 

As  you'd  expect,  the  Alman- 
ack now  includes  — or  takes 
cognisance  or,  as  its  founder 
might  have  put  it  — the  envi- 
ronment, and  a best  of  Euro- 
pean institutions  which  even 
ir  they  existed  weren’t 
bothered  with  40  years  ago. 
And  some  of  the  items  lost 
will  be  mourned  only  by 
hopeless  nostalgias.  I cannot, 
for  instance,  find  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world  any 
more.  Small  institutions  like 
the  Abergavenny  County 
Club  (membership  28,  annual 
subscription  is  guineas), 
have  vanished  from  the 
pages,  reflecting  either  some 
ruthless  editorial  purge  or  de- 
clining sociability  In  rural 
south  Wales.  1 mourn,  too.  the 
loss  or  all  reference  to  the 
London  Mendicity  Society.  45 
Gower  Street,  secretary  Com- 
mander JAS  Brame.  Presum- 
ably it  looked  after  beggars,  of 
whom  there  are  far  more 
today  than  there  were  in  the 
505.  Was  there  also  once,  1 
wonder,  a London  Mendacity 
Society?  If  so,  should  it  not  be 
revived?  Could  one  nominate 
members,  especially  in  an 
election  year? 


HITAKER'S  no 
longer  carries  adver- 
tisements. In  1954. 
these  began  with  an  invita- 
tion to  take  up  Pelmamsm,  a 
system  of  memoir  training  — 
"will  rapidly  and  perma- 
nently banish  defects  and 
weaknesses",  the  proprietors 
promised  — and  ended  with 
six  pages  of  charitable  ap- 
peals, culminating  in  The 
Society  for  foe  Assistance  of 
ladies  In  Reduced  Circum- 
stances (founded  by  Miss 
Smallwood;  patron  HM  the 
Queen)  and  Miss  Agnes  Wes- 
ton’s Royal  Sailors'  Rests, 
complete  with  picture  of  jo- 
vial tar.  Now.  rather  against 
the  grain,  perhaps.  It  has  to 
find  room  for  institutions  like 
the  Whiplash  Corrective 
Party  or  even  the  Altern-8-ive 
(Hard  Core)  Party.  They  get 
In  by  standing  in  byelections. 
This  remains,  even  so,  a 
world  apparently  unaware  of 
foe  Internet,  or  the  Spice 
Girls,  or  people  who  start 
every  sentence  with  "hey",  — 
and  as  such,  a blessed  retreat 
from  busy,  garrulous  late- 
20th-century  clangour. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  have 
Whitaker' 5 fossilised,  or  oper- 
ating in  a kind  of  cloistered 
civil  twilight,  but  it's  good  to 
be  reminded  that  some  insti- 
tutions are  as  little  subject  to 
merciless  change  as  the  cease- 
lessly rolling  tides  at  Gree- 
nock and  Leith. 
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10  OBITUARIES 


Cecil  Lewis 

From  the  Red  Baron  to  Reith 


Donald  Stokes 

Scrutinising 
the  voters 


Cecil  lewis,  who 

has  died  aged  98. 
was  one  of  those 
fabulous  creatures 
that  seem  to  exist 
only  in  diaries  and  memoirs 
from  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century,  a John  Buchan,  or  a 
Robert  Graves  of  Goodbye  To 
All  That.  Like  his  near-con- 
temporary Graves,  he  went 
there,  did  that,  met  everybody 
and  made  friends  with  most  of 
them.  If  he  popped  up  in  a 
novel,  you  wouldn't  believe  in 
him. 

He  flew  Sopwith  Camels 
over  the  Somme  and  duelled 
in  an  SE5  with  the  Red  Baron. 
He  trained  pilots  in  China  for 
the  infant  Beijing- Shanghai 
air  service.  He  was  one  or  only 
five  people  who  applied  for  the 
job  of  director  of  the  British 
Broadcasting  Company  at  its 
birth  in  1922.  and  he  got  the 
job  as  deputy  to  Lord  Reith. 
He  struck  up  an  impudent 
friendship  with  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw  and  co-produced 
the  Leslie  Howard  version  of 
Shaw's  Pygmalion,  and  out  or 
iL  shared  in  a Hollywood 
Oscar.  He  wrote  a novel,  Sagit- 
tarius Rising,  and  it  became 
an  instant  classic,  never  for 
long  out  of  print  He  flew  Spit- 
fires and  Hurricanes  in  North 
Africa  and  then  turned  to  Da- 
kotas in  the  second  world  war 
and  dropped  supplies  to  the 
Greek  resistance. 

Lewis  was  in  at  the  birth  of 
commercial  television  in  Brit- 
ain. and  he  was  one  of  the 
begetters  of  the  Daily  Mall 
Ideal  Home  exhibition.  He 
wrote  not  one  autobiography, 
but  two.  Like  Graves,  he 
retired  to  a long  Mediterra- 
nean summer  and  autumn 
and  lived  by  his  pen.  Like 
Graves,  be  was  apparently  al- 
most absurdly  handsome  and 
successful  with  women.  Like 
Graves,  be  also  enjoyed  the 
powerful  patronage  and 
friendship  of  homosexual  ad- 
mirers who  remained  only 
that:  admirers  and  friends. 

BUT  Lewis,  in  brief  en- 
counters at  least,  was 
also  absurdly  easy  to 
like:  he  had  a bub- 
bling, up-to-the-minute  plea- 
sedness about  him  that  did  not 
quite  tip  into  self-satisfaction. 
He  seemed  to  enjoy  his  own 
company  so  much  it  would 
have  been  churlish  not  to 
have  enjoyed  it  with  him.  I 
met  him  in  1974,  just  before  he 
published  Never  Look  Back. 
autobiography  number  one: 
he  was  at  the  time  wandering 
around  a sweltering  west  Lon- 
don in  a lurid  kind  of  pyjama 
suit,  sporting  a handsome 
white  beard  and  moustache 
and  looking  — as  his  genera- 
tion so  often  did  — as  though 
you  could  still  ask  him  to  fly 
through  the  Oak  to  do  a supply 
drop  over  occupied  Crete  or 
Salonika.  He  was  also  touch- 
ingly concerned  that  he  be 
liked,  and  touchingly  embar- 
rassed that  his  achievements 
added  up  to  relatively  little:  in 
1974  he  wrote  of  a recurring 
pattern:  "I  should  always  have 


Cecil  Lewis . . . colourful  character  who  enlivened  the  early  days  of  the  BBC 
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the  opportunity  to  be  in  at  the 
start  of  new  things,  never  lead 
them  and  never  remain  with 
them  long  enough  to  draw  any 
real  profit" 

Lewis  was  born  in  Birken- 
head. the  son  of  a Congrega- 
tionalist  minister  who  — 
when  he  moved  to  Hampstead 
— had  an  affair  with  a 
wealthy  woman  called  Mrs 
Wiggles  worth.  The  child 
Lewis  observed  the  affair,  and 
two  things  coloured  his  subse- 
quent life:  an  awareness  of  the 
divine,  and  an  enthusiasm  Tor 
seduction.  His  second  version 
of  his  life  (All  My  Yesterdays. 


1993)  mentioned  a succession, 
of  women  who  were  "very 
kind  to  me":  he  did  rather 
modestly  mention  also  that  he 
had  bedded  500  or  so  of  them. 

He  went  to  Dulwich  College 
and  Oundle  School  and  joined 
the  Royal  Plying  Corps  at  17, 
and  was  assigned  to  an  obser- 
vation patrol  on  the  Western 
Front  at  18.  An  observation 
pilot's  life  at  that  time  lasted 
on  average  about  three  weeks. 
Lewis  survived  for  more  than 
six  months  and  picked  up  a 
Military  Cross.  One  day,  three 
miles  above  France  in  May 
1917  he  met  Baron  Manfred 


von  Richthofen,  the  German 
war  ace,  and  his  circus  of  Red 
Albatrosses  in  what  Lewis 
later  claimed  was  the  first 
deliberate  pitched  battle  be- 
tween two  squadrons  of 
aircraft. 

Lewis’s  squadron  of  SE5s 
was  outgunned,  outnumbered 
and  outpaced,  but  it  could 
turn  in  50  yards.  This  kept 
him  alive.  When  the  battle 
ended  with  the  approaching 
night,  six  of  the  11  British 
phots  were  lost  In  the  end, 
what  took  him  out  of  action 
was  conjunctivitis:  a hazard 
for  observers  who  were  forced 


into  pushing  their  goggles 
back  to  see  properly  in  a 
70mph  slipstream. 

Almost  two  decades  later,  he 
relived  the  Western  Front  as 
fiction  in  his  great  work.  Sag- 
ittarius Rising.  The  book  was 
launched  in  1936  by  a one-page 
eulogy  in  the  New  Statesmen, 
written  by  George  Bernard 
Shaw.  It  deserved  it,  but  by 
then  Shaw  was  an  old  mate. 
Lewis  came  to  literary  life  in  a 
faltering  way,  working  with 
Vickers  in  China,  and  then 
signing  up  with  the  infont 
BBC  as  organiser  of  pro- 
grammes at  the  age  of  24. 


Within  two  years  he  had  writ- 
ten his  first  book  (Broadcast- 
| ing  From  Within,  dedicated  in 
“respect  and  admiration"  to 
J C W Reith).  He  was  first  to 
watch  in  horror  as  a promi- 
nent political  figure  addressed 
' the  nation  white  plastered  (it 
was  the  Earl  aS  Birkenhead, 
prefacing  the  first  ever  trans- 
mission of  the  9 o’clock  news 
on  an  UK  stations).  He  per- 
suaded George  Bernard  Shaw 
to  read  O’Flaherty  VC  over  the 
airwaves.  The  70-year-old 
Shaw  took  to  him  immedi- 
ately. helping  the  impecu- 
nious young  man  — later  a 
struggling  playwright  and 
producer  — with  letters  that 
said  "There  is  a lunatic  at 
present  at  large  in  London 
who  is  willing  to  buy  my  let- 
ters for  exaggerated  sums  of 
money.  I advise  you  to  unload 
without  delay." 

BY  that  time,  Lewis 
had  left  the  BBC,  and 
tried  producing  radio 
plays  — among  them 
Karel  Capet’s  RUR  — for  NBC 
in  America.  He  directed  the 
film  version  of  the  opera  Car- 
men on  a £17,000  budget  at 
Elstree  (they  used  a stuffed 
Express  Dairies  cow  for  the 
bullfight  scenes).  He  wrote 
scripts  for  Paramount  and  in 
1938  he  co-wrote  Pygmalion 
for  MGM  (directed  by 
Anthony  Asquith,  edited  by 
David  Lean,  with  Wendy 
Hiller  as  Ella  Doolittle,  Leslie 
Howard  as  Professor  Higgins 
and  the  young  Anthony 
Quayle  as  Eliza’s  hairdresser). 

The  third  great  patron  in 
Lewis's  life  was  the  artist  and 
collector  Charles  Ricketts: 
Lewis  edited  his  letters  and 
journals  in  1939.  Ricketts  had 
given  him  money  to  buy  land 
at  Lake  Maggiore  in  Italy  in 
1924.  The  friendship  was 
chaste:  "He  did  not  ask  from 
me  what  he  was  weD  aware  1 
could  not  give,"  Lewis  later 
wrote.  But  Lewis  never  settled 
to  anything:  be  lived  for  a 
while  on  Tahiti,  he  formed  in 
South  Africa,  he  worked  for 
the  UN  in  New  York,  and  the  . 
Daily  Mall  in  London;  he  also 
returned  to  the  BBC  to  make 
outside  broadcasts  at  Alexan- 
dra Palace,  and  tried  commer- 1 
cial  television. 

He  married  in  1921,  to  father  i 
a son  and  a daughter,  and  then 
married  again  in  1942  and  | 
then  again  in  1960.  Hie  went  to 
Corfu  on  his  retirement  more 
than  30  years  ago.  At  94,  a 
woman  editor  in  London  was 
still  speaking  of  him  as  “a 
very  sexually  charged  man." 
He  was  also  spiritually 
charged:  he  was  a disciple  of 
the  Russian  mystic  Georgi 
Gurdjieff  whose  teachings  be- 
came, he  would  later  say,  “the 
driving  force  of  my  life."  It 
was  about  the  only  aspect  of 
his  life  he  could  be  incoherent 
and  even  dull  about 


Tim  Radford 


Cecil  Lewis,  airman  and  writer, 
bom  March  29.  1898;  died  Janu- 
ary 27. 1997 


ALTHOUGH  an  Ameri- 
can who  remained 
loyal  to  America, 
Donald  Stokes,  who 
has  died  aged  69.  was  one  of 
the  founding  fathers  — some 
would  say  the  founding  father 
— of  British  electoral 
research.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  giants  of  20th.  century 
social  science.  Reading  one  of 
his  books  or  papers,  one  knew 
one  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
master. 

Much  of  his  work  was  nec- 
essarily collaborative  and. 
since  his  surname  began  with 
S rather  than  A.  B or  C,  the 
uninitiated  could  be  forgiven 
for  supposing  be  was  always  a 
relatively  junior  partner.  The 
opposite  was  true.  He  was 
never  less  than  an  equal. 
Sometimes  he  was  dominant 
He  first  came  to  Britain  in 
1961  to  work  with  David  But- 
ler at  Oxford  on  the  first-ever 
nationwide  study  of  the  Brit- 
ish electorate.  The  book  that 
resulted.  Political  Change  in 
Britain,  first  published  in 
1969,  has  been  required  read- 
I ing  for  students  of  British 
politics  ever  since,  la  1970  It , 
won  the  American  Political 
Science  Association’s  Wood- 
row  Wilson  award  as  the  best 
book  in  any  Qeld  of  the  disci- 
pline published  during  the 
previous  year.  i 

The  collaboration  between 
Stokes  and  Butter  was  one  of  ■ 
the  wonders  of  the  age.  Slow 
in  speech  and  careful  in  his 
choice  of  language,  Stokes 
was  an  intellectually  fastidi- 
ous man.  Because  his  per- 
sonal standards  were  so  high, 
be  often  found  it  hard  to  write 
— and  even  harder  to  let  go  of 
what  he  had  written.  Under 
pressure  he  easily  sought  dis- 
traction — and  sometimes  too 
easily  found  It. 

By  contrast,  Butler  was  a 
man  In  a hurry,  churning  out 
draft  chapters  as  though  he 
were  writing'  the  next  day's 
paper.  His  motto  was  the  war- 
time engineers’  "The  second- 
best  tomorrow.”  Stokes’s 
seemed  to  be,  ‘Terfection. 
even  if  it  takes  forever."  The 
combination  was  perfect. 
Stokes  stalled.  Butler  nagged. 
Together  they  produced  a 
classic.  Neither  could  have 
done  It  without  the  other. 

Although  only  34,  Stokes 
came  to  Britain  with  an  estab- 
lished reputation  as  the  co- 
author of  The  American  Voter, 
which,  like  Political  Change 
in  Britain,  is  still  required 
reading  a generation  later. 
His  subsequent  co-authored 
book.  Elections  and  the  Politi- 
cal Order,  extended  the  analy- 
sis of  voting  behaviour 
to  encompass  the  more  com- 
plicated relationships  be- 
tween voters  and  those  they 
elect  Sadly,  what  should  have 
been  one  of  his  most  impor- 
tant books,  Representation  in 
the  American  Congress,  was 
never  completed.  It  remains 
one  of  the  most  frequently 
cited  unpublished  works  In 
social-science  history. 

Stokes  must  have  been  de- 
lighted that  his  1970  award 


with  Butler  was  named  after 

Woodrow  Wilson,  once  presi- 
dent or  his  old  university. 
Gracious  and  invariably  well 
dressed,  Stokes,  had  he  been 
British,  would  haw  been  a 
grandee,  and  he  took  great 
pride  in  being  "a  Princeton 
man".  Alter  stints  at  Yale  and 
Michigan  as  well  as  Oxford, 
he  relumed  to  Princeton  as 
dean  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
School  of  Public  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs.  His  decanal 
style  verged  on  the  regal 

But  his  sometimes  comi- 
cally formal  style  was  only 
half  the  story  — - the  lesser 
half.  Born  ;t  Quaker.  Stokes 
served  as  a noncombatant 
paramedic  in  the  US  Navy 
during  the  second  world  war 
and  fiercely  opposed  the  Viet- 
nam war.  He  was  a man  of  the 
left  and  a lifelong  Democrat. 
The  presidencies  of  Nixon 
and  Reagan  gave  him  no 
pleasure. 

Moreover,  although  he 
came  from  a mainline  Phila- 
delphia family,  his  wife, 

Stokes  stalled. 
Butler  nagged. 
Together  they 
produced  a 
classic 


Sybil,  to  whom  he  was  de- 
voted, was  a Jewish  girl  from 
New  York.  They  held  binds 
in  public.  When  someone  de- 
scribed him  to  Sybil  as  “the 
man  with  the  golden  voice", 
she  replied:  'That  must  make 
me  the  woman  with  tbe 
golden  ear.” 

Latterly  Stokes  shifted  his 
intellectual  Interests  from 
politics  to  science  policy.  He 
became  adamant  that  the  con- 
ventional distinction  between 
“pure"  and  "applied"  science 
was  grossly  misleading  and 
that  many  fundamental  scien- 
tific discoveries  are  in  fact 
the  product  of  down-to-earth 
inquiry.  His  book  expounding 
these  ideas.  Pasteur's  Quad- 
rant: Basic  Science  and  Techo- 
logkal  Innovation  — finally 
extracted  from  him  shortly 
before  he  died  — will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  autumn. 

My  personal  debt  to  Donald 
Stokes,  as  friend,  teacher  and 
mentor,  is  immense.  When  in 
the  mid  1960s  I was  struggling 
with  the  deefsion  whether  to 
remain  in  Oxford  or  join  the 
new  University  of  Essex.  I 
wrote  him  a long  letter,  set- 
tfog  out  the  competing  con- 
siderations and  seeking  his 
advice.  Typically  the  reply 
was  long  in  coining.  When  it 
came,  it  took  the  form  of  a 
telegram.  The  telegram  com- 
prised two  words:  “Leave. 
Don."  I am  eternally  grateful. 


Anthony  King 


Donald  Stokes;  political  and 
social  scientist;  bom  April  1. 
1927;  died  January  26, 1997 


Colin  Welch 

Telegraph  star  who 
fell  to  earth 


WHEN  Colin  Welch, 
who  has  died  aged 
72.  left  the  Daily 
Teli-graph  in  1980 
and  Hie  occasion  was  marked 
by  :»  farewell  party,  the  paper 
was  labouring  under  the  ma- 
nipulative domination  or  Win- 
ston "Peter”  Eastwood,  gifted 
n>'\vs  editor,  disciplinarian, 
philistine,  toady  and  bully 
i for  whom  Bill  Deedes  wrote 
.in  hilarious  obituary). 
Between  Eastwood  and 

Welch  there  existed  a condi- 
tion of  steady,  easy  hatred. 
When  Che  time  came  for  Colin 
to  sav  his  few  well-chosen, 
farewell  words,  he  made  in- 
stead a declaration.  "There 
are  those  who  will  tell  you 
that  you  are  hacks"  — 
Eastwood  endlessly  used  this 
word,  not  in  its  inclusive 
larky.  Private  Eye  sense,  but 
detnrauingly  and  in  contempt, 
■is  of  “proles"  or  “factory- 
hands".  "You  are  nothing  of 
the  sort  and  don't  let  anyone 
in  authority  crush  you  by  say- 
ing so.  You  are  free  spirits 
and  free  intelligences.  Noth- 
ing else  matters  on  a news- 
paper." That  was  the  spirit  in 
which  for  16  years  (1964-30)  he 
was  the  Telegraph's  deputy 
editor. 

His  main  career  was  the 
Telegraph  (following  a brief 
early  phase  on  the  Glasgow 
Herald  i.  He  was  there  [or  30 
years.  His  time  before  it. 
Si owe  School.  Cambridge  (the 
dreaded  Pcterhousd.  a brave 
war  in  which  he  was  twice 
wounded  and  about  which  1 
never  heard  him  talk,  was 
archetypal  or  people  at  the 
thinking  end  of  that  remark- 
able newspaper. 

His  views  were  traditional 
Tory  and  what  were  then 
classed  as  rightwing.  He  de- 
tested Ted  Heath  and  was  an 
early  advocate  of  Margaret 


Thatcher,  a beneficiary  of  his 
considerable  instinct  for  chiv- 
alry. But  he  entirely  lacked 
the  spite  and  zealotry  of  the 
pale  and  fervent  younger  ele- 
ments suffused  with  her 
cause.  He  was  also  very 
widely  anti  eclectically  read, 
not  least.  unThatcherly.  in  the 
German  masters,  translating 
Nestroy's  Freiheit  in  Krdh  trin- 
ket with  hts  wife  Sybil,  whom 
he  married  in  1950.  He  adored 
classical  music,  to  the  wise 
exclusion  of  Mahler  who  be- 
came a punchbag  of  the  Peter 
Simple  column  he  created, 
and  his  whole  culture  was 
cosmopolitan  and  enquiring. 

But  there  were  two  points 
which  mattered  about  Colin: 
that  he  could  write  magnifi- 
cently with  a deft,  sensitive 
humour,  and  that  he  was  the 
least  calculating  and  most 
generous  roan  in  the  trade. 

That  Peter  Simple  column 
— first  class  rightwing  hu- 
mour. an  improbable  thing  at 


As  Colin  drunk 
was  worth  most 
people  sober,  this 
was  a mighty  loss 

the  best  of  times  and  unimag- 
inable in  the  1950s  — was 
Invented  by  Colin  Welch  and 
later  gaily  conceded  to 
Michael  Wharton  who  did  su- 
perlative things  with  iL  The 
Commons  Sketch,  sending 
parliament  coolly  up  from  the 
gallery,  was  also  a creation  of 
Colin's,  or  at  any  rate,  a resur- 
rection from  far-off  times.  It 
was  as  generously  relin- 
quished to  a succession  of 
lucky  Jounaltsts:  Andrew  Al- 
exander, Frank  Johnson, 


John  O'Sullivan  and  myself. 
And  most  of  Fleet  Street  came 
to  follow  his  fashion  by  pub- 
lishing a sketch. 

He  was  a high-up.  an  impor- 
tant person,  but  if  you  were  a 
young  journalist  wanting  an 
ally  in  getting  something 
printed,  getting  a job,  having 
your  work  given  value,  Colin 
would  do  it.  He  was  the  least 
self-importantly  remote  man 
to  be  the  star  writer  of  a 
paper.  And  of  course  he  mas 
the  Telegraph's  star.  His 
leader  page  articles  and  lead- 
ers were  crafted  and  beauti- 
fully styled  with  sensibility  as 
well  as  wIL  (Characteristi- 
cally. his  headline  for  a tender 
short  leader  when  athlete  Lil- 
lian Board  died  very  young 
was  Death  and  the  Maiden). 

I remember,  when  joining 
the  paper,  being  waved  in 
with  a benign  look  over  the 
gold -rimmed  spectacles  while 
he  dictated  a piece  to  a secre- 
tary — technology  was  not  a 
strong  point  — about  the 
flight  from  the  left  going  on  in 
the  late  1970s.  In  which  he 
described  himself  as  “a  sort  of 
WVS  lady  bringing  meals  on 
wheels  to  refugees  from 
[trades  union  leaders]  Jones 
and  Scanlon". 

He  was  never  a news  gath- 
erer. stOl  less  an  executive 
type.  But  he  lacked  tne  vanity 
endemic  in  columnists  and 
pronouncers.  Despite  ardent 
loves  and  hatreds,  a streak  of 
masochistic  humility  touched 
his  work  as  commentator,  but 
never  In  a way  to  tetter  the 
wit  and  good  nature. 

Part  of  a brilliant  triumvi- 
rate with  Bill  Deedes  and 
Peter  Utley,  he  would  have 
made  a fine  if  unnerving  suc- 
cessor in  Bill's  good  time,  es- 
pecially an  editor  of  the  sort 
the  Telegraph  then  required, 
untouched  by  the  news  opera- 


Colin  Welch ...  a funny  man  and  a proper  writer 


Cion.  But  he  had  two  problems 
with  the  stuffy  and  flair -free 
command  of  tbe  old  Tele- 
graph: women,  (or  rather  a 
woman)  and  drink.  The  wom- 
an, Kate  Wharton,  was  the 
wife  of  h is  friend  and  collabo- 
rator, Michael  Wharton.  It 
was  a long,  complicated, 
rather  melancholy  affair,  ac- 
cepted in  their  different  ways 
by  Colin's  wife  Sybil  and  by 
Wharton  himself.  It  was  also 
the  source  of  a good  deal  of 
unhappiness  for  everyone, 
Colin  included. 

The  drinking  was  in  the  old 
Fleet  Street  tradition.  The 
Telegraph  in  those  days  drank 
in  a dirty,  uncompanionable 
pub  called  The  Kings  and 
Keys,  to  which  the  blind  Peter 
Utley  was  devoted;  and  no  one 
who  was  part  of  the  company 
after  leaders  were  despatched 
will  forget  the  sessions  there. 

it  was  Colin's  misfortune  to 
be  surprised  when  editing 
(and  elevated)  one  night  by  a 
rare  descent  of  tbe  proprietor  , 


who  it  was  always  said, 
resolved  that  whatever  the 
man's  merits,  be  should  never 
be  editor.  As  Colin  drunk  was 
worth  most  people  sober,  this 
was  a mighty  loss.  His  style 
when  he  had  a sup  taken  was 
to  be  uproarious  and  then 
sleepy,  not  malicious  or  en- 
raged. He  put  one  in  mind  of 
the  Tory  journalist  of  the 
early  19th  century,  William 
Maginn,  the  original  of 
Thackeray’s  Captain  Shan- 
don:  “Barring  drinks  and  the 
girls,  r ne'er  heard  of  a sin. 
Many  worse,  better  few,  than 
bright  broken  Maginn,"  wrote 
Lockhart 

Colin  Welch  was  not  bro- 
ken, but  the  paper  had  short- 
sightedly lost  more  than  his 
succession  to  Bill  Deedes,  It 
lost  him  altogether.  Frus- 
trated at  more  than  tbe  suc- 
cession. chiefly  at  the  paper's 
hostility  to  features  where  he 
was  a selfless  promoter  of 
other  people’s  talents  (and  an 
excellent  Judge  of  them);  dis- 


like of  the  scheming  or 
Eastwood  and  the  immobDasm 
of  Lord  Hartwell,  he  unwisely 
joined  in  a venture  as  editor 
of  a business  journal.  It 
wasn't  a good  idea  and  almost 
perfectly  unsuited  for  his 
talents. 

Thereafter  he  found  a niche, 
kindly  and  imaginatively  pro- 
vided by  David  English  at  the 
Daily  Mail  But  one  couldn't 
help  feeling  that  like  Sher- 
lock Holmes  after  the  Rel- 
chenbach  Falls,  he  was  never 
quite  the  same  again.  Essen- 
tially a delicate,  rather  high- 
brow writer,  needing  an  audi- 

He  was  a puzzle 
and  affront  to  the 
dim,  bigoted  men 
of  the  left 

exice  on  his  wavelength,  he 
was  uneasy  in  the  middle 
market  The  Dally  Mail  was  a 
good  and  generous  friend  to 
him.  but  ironically  he  could 
not  give  an  audience  even 
more  Conservative  than  that 
at  the  Telegraph  bis  allusive, 
wry,  throwaway  wit.  His 
Commons  sketches  on  the 
Mall  became  too  often,  flat, 
assenting  records. 

But  he  had  done  enough- 
the  dominant  spirit  over  30 
years  of  a great  paper,  a funny 
man,  a proper  writer  treating 
words  with  honour,  a Bohe- 
mian. unimaginably  remote 
from  the  IBM-clone,  oiled- 
back,  aggrandising  journalist 1 
doomed  to  rise;  also,  a nice 
man,  also  loved. 


Edward  Ptaroe 

Mflcbaei  Wharton  addsx  I first 

met  Colin  Welch  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1954,  among  a group  of 
friends,  mostly  writers  and 
journalists,  who  lived  in  or 
around  the  village  of  Much 
Hadham  In  Hertfordshire.  He 
was  one  of  those  exceptional 
people  for  whom  one  feels  an 
Immediate  fondness.  Full  of 
life  and  energy,  he  was  of  high 
intelligence  yet  open-hearted; 
witty  but  without  malice.  He 
bad  a vivid  and  curious 
imagination  and,  unusually,  a 


cheerful,  resilient  tempera- 
ment to  go  with  it  He  was  a 
magnificent  and  wonderfully 
amusing  talker  and  a gifted 
mimic. 

He  had  a prodigious  love 
and  knowledge  of  music;  he 
was  capable  of  whistling 
whole  sonatas  and  even  op- 
eras until  people  had  to  beg 
him  to  stop.  He  cherished 
feiriy  obscure  composers  like 
Pfitzner  and  Reger;  I think  he 
may  have  introduced  me  to 
Bruckner,  who  became  a life- 
long addiction.  And  with  an 
this  be  was  in  his  politics  a 
true,  benevolent  conservative; 
a puzzle  and  affront  to  dim, 
bigoted  men  of  the  left  and  a 
joy  to  myself,  an  altogether 
blacker  reactionary. 

Thirty  years  old  at  that 
timp,  this  highly  talented  and 
lovable  man  was  working  as  a 
leader  writer  on  the  Daily 
Telegraph.  In  1956,  that  then 
rather  staid  newspaper  de- 
cided on  what  was  for  it  a 
revolutionary  departure:  a 
miscellany  of  humour  and  po- 
litical comment  by  various 
hands:  the  Peter  Simple 
column.  Colin  was  the  one 
and  only  possible  choice  to 
run  it  A contributor  from  the 
start  I soon,  became  his  offi- 
cial collaborator,  and  we 
largely  wrote  it  together  until, 
seeking  wider  fields,  he 
handed  the  column  to  me  in 
I960. 

After  he  left  the  Telegraph  I 
saw  rather  less  of  Colin, 
though  we  remained  lifelong 
friends.  Through  all  his  jour- 
nalistic triumphs,  vicissi- 
tudes and  disappointments  he 
remained  the  same  brilliant 
generous  and  friendly  man.  It 
may  be  said  that  he  dissipated 
the  energies  of  the  fecund 
mind  too  much  and  wrote  too 
little.  Full  of  Ideas  and  fancies 
and  commanding  a fine,  lucid, 
idiosyncratic  and  instantly 
recognisable  style,  what  won- 
derful books  he  might  have 
written!  No  matter:  he  was 
himself  he  lived  to  the  full:  he 
loved  and  was  loved  and 
rejoiced  in  troops  of  friends; 
he  will  not  be  forgotten  either 
in  the  world  of  journal  ism  or 
in  the  wider  world. 


James  Colin  Ross  Welch, 
journalist,  born  April  23, 1924: 
died  January  28, 1997 


Birthdays 


Tony  Blackburn,  disc 
jockey,  54;  Leslie  Bricusse, 
composer,  66;  Sue  Douglas, 
former  editor.  Sunday  Ex- 
press. 42;  Germaine  Greer, 
feminist  and  writer,  53;  Paul 
Hodder- Williams,  publisher. 
B7;  John  Jnnkln.  actor  and 
scriptwriter.  67;  Raymond 
Keene,  chess  grandmaster, 
48;  Sean  Keriy.  hockey 
player,  37;  Victor  Mature, 
actor,  82;  Andy  Roberts, 
cricketer.  46;  Katharine 
Ross,  actress,  54;  Tom  Sel- 
leck,  film  actor,  52:  Raman 
Subba  Row,  former  chair- 
man. Test  and  County  Cricket 
Board,  65;  Viscount  Tony- 
pandy.  former  Commons 
Speaker,  88;  Brian  Trub- 
shaw,  former  test  pilot,  73; 
Oprah  Winfrey,  actress,  talk 
show  host.  43. 


Death  Notices 

BUWCSV  Nancy  Jeon  Macloan  (nee  M at- 
rtotO.  dearly  cherished  mother  o!  Catnefflta 
and  JOftn.  orjvoled  mother  in  Ijw  ch  Jason 

Bud  grandmother  of  Jessica  .md  much 
id  sister  o>  Margaret  and  Rose,  gtod 
peacefully  on  Frwny  z-ttn  January  199' 
aged  fifl  altar  a Brave  uwqylc  mdi  cancer. 
Thanks  giving  service,  oanmja*  t«  Febru- 
ary at  St  Mary’s  Chinch  Chiton  Village. 
Nottingham  si  10304m  Flowers  or  dona- 
tions lor  Hayward  House  Hoaptce  and 
Girtda  QMS  For  77m  Blind  (U  twins,  d 
Varney  Road.  Nottingham  NG11  BEX. 

LANQ  rm  January  34tn.  pcaceluUa  )U  norm) 
EfWr  an  ihnoss  noma  with  coinage. 
Jim  aged  61  years  (VifatliiM  pttfowor  d 
Archaeology  at  York  University)  Tne 
batevod  husband  cl  Anne,  much  loved 
tether  d Simon  and  John  Dearly  loved  try 
all  Ms  family  and  his  many  IRenth 
Requiem  Maes  SL  Atrirod'a  Church.  FlHh 
Avenue.  You.  Friday  31M  M 12.00  noon, 
tallowed  br  urtnue  cremaHon.  No  towers 
please.  Dcrulfons  g desired  » Cancel 
Research  or  Macmillan  Nutbk 

MBTSON,  Dr  KaniMBi.  NomoeoO'jtn.  sud- 
denly on  ih*  25ih  January  1997.  Crunwtian 
at  Exeter  and  Devon  erenuaonum  .n 
on  Saturday  1st  February  1W?.  Smgli'  pit* 
roses  preferred,  uwnurtw  vrvco  lour  at 
Ejunautti  on  date  to  be  announced.  Flowers 
to  ?.  Tint.  » Victor*  Hd.  Twsium.  Exeter 
EJa  ooj.  Ermines  id  conn  Waugh.  01392 
444000  art.  6134 

In  Memoriam 

FLWTOIT  Thomas  GwwVrf  SMhwt  He 
died  MW)  January  1301  Runr,rnhi.Tnd  with . 
lows  and  always  mtssud  by  ail  «u  innuw. 


Birthdays 


LJUCY  WILSON,  happy  birthday 
■To  ptacn  veur  announcement  fcterihopu 
0171  7(3  4Srfr  or  fa*  0171  7 W JIM  to«w*in 
Barn  and  3pm  Mon-Cn. 
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Big  deals  hit  big  trouble 


Notebook 


BT’s  merger  with 
MCI  put  on  hold 


•krile  Wolf  In  Brussels 
^nd  Nicholas  Bannister 


RITISH  Telecom's 

£12  billion  acquis  i- 
, tion  of  DS  phone 
| company  MCI  is 
likely  to  fece  an  in* 

depth  investigation  by  the 
European  Union's  competi- 
tion authorities,  EU  sources 
said  yesterday. 

The  move,  expected  to  be 
announced  by  the  European 
Commission  tomorrow  or  Fri- 
day, means  EU  anti-trust  offi- 
cials have  found  enough  prob- 
lems with  the  deal  to  prevent 


it  from  being  waved  through 
after  an  initial  one-month  in- 
quiry. The  commission  will 
now  have  a ftirther  four 
months  to  decide  whether  to 
clear  the  deal.  Although  Brus- 
sels has  the  power  to  block 
the  merger,  industry  officials 
expect  the  deal  to  be  cleared, 
albeit  with  conditions. 

Industry  sources  said  it 
would  be  unusual  for  the  com- 
mission to  approve  such  a big 


merger  after  only  a month's  in- 
vestigation, especially  as  the 
link-up  is  still  being  scruti- 
nised by  US  regulators. 

They  also  rfaimpH  that  the 
commission’s  credibility  as  a 


competition  authority  would 
be  weakened  if  it  approved 
the  deal  before  its  American 
counterparts  had  finished 
their  rigorous  investigations. 

BT  said  that  the  longer 
European  investigation 
would  not  affect  the  merger 
timetable  so  long  as  the  EU 
approved  the  deaL  BT  and 
MCI  said  at  the  outset  that 
they  did  not  expect  to  clear 


the  regulatory  hurdles  and 
complete  the  deal  until  some- 
time in  the  autumn. 

As  in  other  cases  with  im- 
plications for  European  and 
American  markets,  the  com- 
mission is  expected  to  coordi- 
nate with  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  and 
the  US  Justice  Department 

Both  the  commission  and 
US  regulators  have  received 


written  comments  from  com- 
petitors of  BT  and  MCI.  which 
is  the  second  largest  US  long- 
distance carrier. 

Some  of  these  argue  that  the 
British  telecommunications 
market  should  be  further 
opened  to  competition  if  the 
BT-MCI  merger  goes  through. 
BT  is  likely  to  contend  that  the 
British  market  is  at  least  as 
open  as  the  US  one. 

In  the  US  filings,  only  Bell 
Atlantic  opposed  the  merger, 
but  others,  including  AT&T 
and  Sprint,  argued  for  condi- 
tions to  ensure  that  BT  does 
not  gain  unfair  advantage 
from  its  dominant  position  in 
the  British  market. 

BT  already  owns  a 20  per 
cent  stake  in  MCI  and  seeks 
to  acquire  the  rest.  The  two 
companies  already  operate  a 
global  joint  venture  known  as 
Concert,  offering  services  to 
multinational  companies. 

Given  the  commission's  tra- 


ditional role  in  overseeing 
Europe's  telecoms  market,  a 
decision  to  launch  a full-scale 

enquiry  into  BT-MCI  is  un- 
likely to  provoke  the  kind  of 
political  storm  that  accompa- 
nied its  investigation  of  the 
British  Airways-American 
Airlines  alliance. 

But  any  demands  by  the 
commission  for  changes  in 
Britain’s  telecoms  regula- 
tions could  meet  resistance 
from  the  Government,  espe- 
cially given  that  its  relations 
with  Competition  Commis- 
sioner Karel  Van  Miert  have 
been  soured  by  the  BA  affair. 

The  mynmigsirwi  last  year 
cleared  the  Atlas-Global  One 
alliance,  which  links  France 
Telecom  and  Deutsche  Tele- 
kom to  Sprint  However,  ap- 
proval was  conditional  on  the 
opening-up  of  French  and  Ger- 
man markets.  Both  countries 
have  lagged  in  introducing 
competition  to  the  sector. 


Horlick  affair  just 
part  of  the  game 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


Nicola  Horlick  case 


-T-HE 

I gave  the  nation  a brief 
I ell: 


US  airlines  step  up  fight  against  BA  tie-up 


Simon  Beavis 


Resistance  to  the 
planned  alliance  be- 
tween British  Air- 
ways and  American  Air- 
lines grew  yesterday  when 
the  heads  of  five  rival  US 
airlines  joined  forces  In 
nrglng  Washington  to 
mount  a full  anti-trust  in- 
quiry into  the  tie-up. 

The  call  came  in  a letter 
to  the  US  Secretary  of 
Transportation  designate, 


Rodney  Slater,  from  the 
heads  of  United  Airlines. 
Delta,  TWA,  Tower  Air- 
lines and  Laker. 

In  their  letter,  the  airline 
chiefs  said  the  alliance 
should  be  put  through  a 
thorough  inquiry  before 
the  US  and  UK  govern- 
ments restarted  bilateral 
talks  on  liberalising  air  ser- 
vices between  the  two 
countries.  “Such  an  investi- 
gation is  a necessary  first 
step  in  developing  a reli- 
able, factual  bams  for  any 


decision,”  they  said.  BA 
has  already  run  into  resis- 
tance to  the  deal  from  other 
competitors  and  from  com- 
petition authorities  in 
Brussels. 

The  UK  Government  has 
indicated  that  it  will  allow 
the  alliance  to  proceed 
without  a reference  to  the 
Monopolies  Commision 
provided  that  BA  gives  up 
168  landing  slots  at  London 
Heathrow.  But  EU  competi- 
tion commissioner,  Karel 
Van  Miert,  has  made  it 


clear  that  BA  should  be 
forced  go  give  up  many 
more  slots  to  encourage 
greater  competition. 

The  heads  of  the  US  air- 
lines said  there  were  clear 
disputes  over  fundamental 
matters  like  landing  slots 
which  the  US  authorities 
needed  to  investigate. 

BA  started  disentangling 
itself  from  USAir,  the  car- 
rier in  which  it  has  a 25  per 
cent  stake  by  confirming 
that  three  BA  directors,  in- 
cluding BA  chief  executive 


Robert  Ayling.  have 
resigned  from  the  board 
ahead  of  a sale  of  its  stake. 

• BA's  plans  to  cut  its  costs 
by  £1  billion  by  the  turn  of 
the  century  advanced  yes- 


terday when  it  announced 
it  planned  to  sell  its  ground 
fleet  services  business  to 
Ryder.  The  business  em- 
ploys 500  staff  at  Heathrow 
and  Gatwick. 


Kenwood  chief 
ousted  amid 
export  worries 


Pauline  Springett 


IMBATTLED  household 
appliances  maker  Ken- 
twood sank  deeper  in 
City  esteem  yesterday  after  it 
issued  a profits  warning  and 
ousted  its  managing  director, 
Tim  Beech. 

Mr  Beech,  who  has  been 
with  Kenwood  for  nearly 
seven  years,  will  leave  the 
company  at  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary to  be  replaced  by  Colin 
Gordon. 

For  the  past  10  years  Mr 
Gordon  has  been  a director  of 
the  wine  and  spirit  subsidiary 
of  food  and  drinks  group 
Grand  Metropolitan. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr 
Beech,  who  is  employed  on  a 
two-year  contract,  is  likely  to 
receive  compensation  equiva- 
lent to  one  year’s  remunera- 
tion. He  received  total  salary, 
pension  and  benefits  of 
£170,713  for  the  year  to  April 
1996,  the  last  figures  which 
are  publicly  available. 

David  Nash,  Kenwood's 
chairman,  said:  ‘T  am  sorry 
that  Tim  Beech  will  be  leav- 
ing Kenwood.  He  has  had  a 
foiigVi  task  in  difficult  market 
conditions  and  deserves 
credit  for  the  management 
changes  and  strategic  and  op- 


erational reviews  which  are 
under  way  in  Kenwood.” 

The  company  warned  that 
its  pre-tax  profits  for  the 
second  half  of  the  year,  to 
April  1997,  would  be  “signifi- 
cantly lower  than  the  level 
achieved  in  the  first  half’. 
That  means  the  frill  year  prof- 
its are  likely  to  be  about 
£5  million,  half  the  figure  pre- 
dicted by  the  City. 

The  shares  sank  22p  to  I64p 
an  the  announcement,  as  Ken- 
wood blamed  its  disappoint- 
ing performance  on  a cata- 
logue of  problems  including 


difficult  market  conditions  in 
Europe  and  the  impact  of  the 
strong  pound.  Exports  consti- 
tute three  quarters  of  Ken- 
wood’s sales. 

The  company  insisted  that 
It  was  maintaining  its  market 
share,  but  acknowledged  that 
margins  were  under  pressure. 

However,  it  stressed  that  its 
previously  announced  opera- 
tional review  was  wen  under 
way. 

The  revamp  is  expected  to 
result  in  the  company  operat- 
ing in  fewer  geographical 
areas  and  cutting  the  range  of 
goods  it  produces. 

Late  last  year  Kenwood 
received  an  informal-bid  ap- 
proach from  rival  manufac- 
turer Pifco.  At  the  time  it 
came -under  pressure  to 
merge  from  dissident  share- 
holders led  by  the  UK  Active 
Value  Fimd- 

Julian  Treger  of  Active 
Value  said  be  welcomed  Ken- 
wood’s management  change 
and  Its  proposed  revamp.  “We 
regard  this  as  a very  positive 
set  of  announcements  which 
are  exactly  the  strategy  we 
suggested  to  both  manage- 
ment and  shareholders  last 
year. 

“Clearly,  Kenwood  needed 
a management  and  an  opera- 
tional restructuring  and  we 
are  happy  to  have  been  a cata- 
lyst for  this  change." 

No  one  at  Pifco  was  avail- 
able for  comment. 


glimpse  of  the  ready 
transfer  market  which  exists 
among  the  best  of  the  City 
fund  managers,  traders  and 
advisers.  However,  in  the  cur- 
rent frothy  atmosphere  in 
global  financial  markets.  Ms 
Hoiilck’s  activities  would  be 
considered  fairly  unexcep- 
tional, other  than  the  fact  that 
she  is  a woman  (regrettably 
still  fairly  rare)  and  a smart 
publicist 

Take  two  transfer  deals 
which  have  just  been  com- 
pleted. The  US  securities 
house  Donaldson,  Lufkin  & 
Jenrette  has  bought  out  the 
London  corporate  finance 
boutique  Phoenix  for  £50  mil- 
lion, in  a deal  which  will  give 
Donaldson  Lufkin  immediate 
access  to  the  City-based  firm’s 
expertise  in  the  UK  financial 
services  industry. 

Like  NatWest,  which  last 
year  bought  another  London 
boutique,  Magan  Hambro,  the 
Wall  Street  group  is  seeking 
to  build  a more  international 
operation  and.  in  effect,  has 
bought  a ready-made  team  in 
the  shape  of  Phoenix  direc- 
tors Martin  Smith.  Philip 
Seers  et  ah  expensive  but 
effective. 

The  difference  between  this 
transaction  and  the  one 
apparently  being  engineered 
by  Ms  Horlick  with  ABN 
Amro  is  that  the  negotiations 
were  conducted  through  nor- 
mal channels. 

Less  eye-catching  but 
equally  important  is  the  deci- 
sion by  Barclays  Private 
Bank  to  take  on  Noland  Car- 
ter. currently  the  chief  invest- 
ment manager  for  the  Edin- 
burgh-bsed  fnnd  managers 
Ivory  & Sime.  This  might 
seem  fairly  unimportant  in 
that  one  person  is  simply 
switching  jobs. 

That,  however,  is  unlikely 
to  be  the  view  taken  on  Char- 
lotte Square.  Ivory  & Sime 
has  suffered  a positive  haem- 
orrhaging of  staff  in  recent 
weeks,  with  several  other 
senior  fund  managers,  includ- 
ing Mark  Tyndall,  head  of  the 
UK  investment  department, 
and  three  others  leaving  to  es- 
tablish their  own  fund  man- 
agement operation. 

The  departures  have  led  to 
speculation  that  Ivory  & 
Sime.  which  is  29  per  cent 
controlled  by  the  Cayzer  fam- 
ily, could  be  vulnerable  to 
takeover.  But  it  may  not  be 
that  attractive  a target  if  so 
much  of  the  investment  man- 
agement talent  has  gone  walk- 
about. The  point  ts  that,  al- 
though the  Horlick  affair  has 
been  so  fascinating,  with  Ms 
Horlick  seen  as  treacherous 
by  her  former  employees, 
Deutsche  Morgan  Grenfell, 
fearful  of  losing  whole  teams 
to  rivals,  what  happened  ts 
not  that  extraordinary. 

Ms  Horlick  may  well  have 
overreached  herself,  and  an 
ABN-Amro  board  member 
may  have  gone  further  than 


would  normally  be  expected 
of  a large,  cautious,  Dutch  fi- 
nancial institution.  Neverthe- 
less. huge  bonuses,  poaching 
and  wholesale  buyouts  of  tal- 
ented financial  teams  are.  In 
the  current  bullish  climate,  as 
in  the  late  1980s.  part  of  the 
game.  That  will  change  dra- 
matically when,  with  a global 
downturn,  the  current  vogu- 
ish  interest  In  equities  and 
fund  management  vanishes 
into  the  morass. 


German  model 
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ERMA  NY’S  spate  of 
economic  problems  has 
come  like  manna  from 
heaven  for  John  Major’s  Gov- 
ernment as  It  tries  to  Justify 
everything  from  opposition  to 
the  minimum  wage  to  scepti- 
cism about  the  single  cur- 
rency. 

With  Chancellor  Kohl  beset 
by  sluggish  growth  and  rising 
unemployment,  ministers 
patronising! y — but  privately 
— opine  that  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  Germany  that  a 
bit  of  Thatcherite  deregula- 
tion could  not  put  right. 

If  British  ministers  cannot 
be  expected  to  know  better, 
German  commentators  who 
share  the  neo-liberal  analysis 
certainly  should.  As  a study, 
out  today  from  the  National 
Institute  demonstrates,  the 
idea  that  the  German  model 
has  become  rigid  and  anach- 
ronistic is  plain  daft. 

Hie  nub  of  the  argument 
comes  down  to  what  is  meant 
by  flexibility.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
countries,  it  means  a hire- 
and-fire  culture  and  a one- 
sided relationship  between 
labour  and  capitaL 

By  contrast,  flexibility  in 
Germany  has  been  built  on  a 
strong  technological  base  that 
enables  leading-edge  firms  to 
innovate  rapidly,  a highly 
skilled  workforce  that  has 
long-established  bonds  of 
trust  with  management  and  a 
system  of  long-term  finance. 

Over  the  long  term,  the 
benefits  of  this  investment 
will  pay  off.  Germany  may 
need  to  reform  but.  as  the 
National  Institute  points  out, 
it  should  be  carehil  not  to 
throw  out  the  baby  with  the 
bathwater. 


Bedding  down 
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City  sell-off  of  Lad- 
broke  shares  in  the  wake 
the  Hilton  Hotels  bid 
for  the  ITT  Sheraton  fran- 
chise is  almost  certainly 
wrongheaded.  Certainly,  over 
the  short  term  — with  Hil- 
ton’s Stephen  Bollenbach  en- 
gaged in  battle  with  ITT  — 
the  hopes  that  Hilton  might 
ultimately  turn  its  planned 
equity  stake  in  Ladbroke  into 
a frill  bid  will  retreat  into  the 
distance. 

However,  the  new  alliance 
offers  Ladbroke  down-the- 
road  opportunities  for  re- 
badging  Sheraton  hotels  as 
Hiltons  in  global  business 
centres,  such  as  Stockholm, 
where  there  is  no  Hilton  In- 
ternational (owned  by  Lad- 
broke) but  there  are  Shera- 
tons. 

Moreover,  by  ail  accounts, 
Judging  from  the  Marriott  ex- 
perience, Bollenbach  is  more 
interested  in  hotel  properties 
and  casinos  than  putting 
heads  on  pillows:  that  should 
not  get  In  Ladbroke’s  way. 


New  bonanza 


Greenpeace  activists  abseil  down  the  Paris  headquarters  building  of  Danone,  best  known  is  Britain  for  its  yoghurt  to 
hang  a banner  in  a protest  yesterday  against  genetically  modified  produce  photograph:  yvesbheton 


Simon  Beavis 


Travel  group’s  shares  fall 
after  warning  on  profits 


Imperial  rolls  Rizla  a cool  £185m 


Pauline  Springett 


SHARES  in  Hogg  Robinson 
plunged  84p  to  207p,  or 
nearly  30  per  cent,  yesterday 
after  the  transport,  travel  and 
financial  services  group 
issued  a profits  warning. 

Hogg's  chairman  Brian 
perry  said  analysts  had,  on 
average,  predicted  the  group 
would  produce  profits  of  £30.4 
million  for  the  year  to  the  end 
of  March.  But  the  company 
was  an  course  to  produce  fig- 
ures 10  per  cent  lower. 

Mr  Perry  said  both  the  UK 
travel  business  and  foe  finan- 
cial services  operation  were 
performing  well.  The  two  dis- 
appointing areas  were  foe 
transport  side,  "which  could 


be  sold  off.  and  the  Scandana- 
vian  travel  agency,  Bennett 

Hogg  blamed  foe  strong 
pound  and  difficult  market 
conditions.  The  pound  has 
surged  in  recent  months 
against  the  German  mark  and 
Dutch  guilder.  Hogg  does  a 
algnificant  amount  of  busi- 
ness in  both  countries. 

Mr  Perry  said  Hogg  had  not 
hedged  its  transport  opera- 
tions because  it  had  not  antic- 
ipated foe  continued  strength 
of  sterling.  Transport  was 
being  affected  by  strong  com- 
petition. while  margins  had 
dropped  by  about  lOper  cent. 

The  Bennett  travel  agency, 
acquired  two  years:  ago  for 
£58  Twiiiimi,  had  initially  per- 
formed well  but  had  recently 
been  disappointing. 


DAN  ATKINSON 
smokes  out  some 
historical  truths 


years  ago,  a 
half  ounce  of  baccy, 
with  matches  and 
papers,  cost  36p-  Yesterday. 
Imperial  Tobacco  paid 
£135  million  for  the  Rizlas 
alone,  but  that's  Inflation. 

Imperial’s-  takeover 
brings  home  a wafer-thin 
slice  of  British  social  his- 
tory; for  decades,  the  Rizla 
has  been  part  and  parcel  of 
the  hand-rolled  cigarette. 

Seemingly  as  British  as 
Swan  Vestas—  Ironically,  a 
rival  in  the  fag-paper  mar- 


ket — Rizla  has  been,  until 
now,  a French/Belgian 
company  based  in  the  Neth- 
erlands. Imperial  already 
has  Golden  Virginia 
tobacco,  the  British  market 
leader,  and  buying  the 
papers.  Imperial  said, 
makes  “a  beautiful  fit”. 

Worldwide,  Rizla  has 
66  per  cent  of  the  branded 
cigarette-paper  market  and 
makes  half  its  £23  million 
profit  in  the  UK,  where  it 
has  80  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  action. 

But  the  British  “rollie*'is 
about  more  than  mere  fig- 
ures. Rizlas  have  charted 
every  up  and  down  of 
national  life.  Back  in  foe 
Depression,  Rizla  estab- 
lished a factory  at  Wembley 


to  service  slump-hit  smok- 
ers. Come  the  60s,  and  king- 
size  Rizlas  were  conve- 
niently shaped  for 
wrapping  round  reefer  cig- 
arettes: the  cry  “got  any 
skins?”  was  heard  In  squats 
op  and  down  the  land.  More 
recently,  as  politics  has  co- 
agulated in  the  centre 
gronnd,  party  heavy- 
weights demonstrate  their 
solidarity  by  declaring  that 
critics  “could  not  put  a cig- 
arette paper  between  us”. 

Today's  Rizlas  are  likely 
to  be  wrapped  around  con- 
traband: two-thirds  of  hand- 
rolling tobacco  Is  smuggled. 

Imperial  Is  understand- 
ably coy  about  the  Rizla’s 
continuing  popularity 
among  those  who  like  to 


cut  their  Golden  Virginia 
with  something  a little 
more  exotic.  “We're  aware 
. . . that  the  papers  can  be 
used  for  other  things,”  said 
a spokesman,  but  added 
that  this  accounted  for  a 
tiny  percentage  of  total  use. 

Imperial  is  paying  In  cash 
— £168  million  with  Rizla 
debt  of  about  £17  million  — 
for  a company  whose  his- 
tory dates  back  to  1796  and 
wbose  name  is  an  amalgam- 
ation of  Papier  Riz  (the 
French  for  rice  paper)  and 
the  founding  family's 
name.  La  Croix.  That  little 
in  the  Rizla+  logo  is  a 
cross,  not  a plus  sign. 

Amaze  your  friends  next 
time  they  are  passing  round 
the,  er.  Golden  Virginia. 
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ANDY  Anderson,  the 
who  became  an 
overnight  multi-million- 
aire by  selling  the  Porter- 
brook  train  leasing  company 
to  Stagecoach,  stands  to  ex- 
tend his  personal  fortune 
even  further  with  news  that 
residual  shareholdings  in  the 
business  are  to  be  placed  on 
the  market. 

Mr  Anderson  made  some 
£33  million  in  July  when  Por- 
terbrook,  bought  from  foe 
Government  six  months  ear- 
lier for  £527  million,  was  sold 
to  Stagecoach,  the  acquisitive 
Perth-based  bus  and  train  op- 
erator. for  £825  million. 

Under  foe  terms  of  that  deal 
Porterbrook  directors,  em- 
ployees and  venture  capital 


funds  managed  by  Charter- 
house  Bank  which  backed  foe 
Intitial  buyout  were  paid  part 
in  cash  and  part  in  Stage- 
coach shares  worth  around 
450p  at  the  time. 

Since  then,  the  shares  have 
rocketed  but  the  original 
owners  were  locked  into  an 
agreement  to  hold  residual 

shares  for  a six-month  period 
which  ends  on  February  28. 

Yesterday,  UBS  announced 
plans  to  place  some  35  million 
of  the  43  million  residual 
shares  on  the  market  With 
Mr  Anderson,  then  Porter- 
brook’s  managing  director 
who  now  sits  on  foe  main 
board  of  Stagecoach,  still 
understood  to  be  holding  just 
under  A million  shares  he  has 
to  decide  before  the  end  of 
February  how  much  of  his 
stake  he  will  sell. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  z.027 
Austria  18.25 
Belgium  53.47 

Canada  2.118 
Cyprus  0.774 
Denmark  9.943 
Finland  7.806 


Franca  8.737 
Germany  2.598 
Greece  409.50 
Hong  Kong  12.19 
India  58.19 
Ireland  0.966 
Israel  5.36 


Italy  2.546 
Malta  0.581 

Netherlands  2.32 
nsw  Zealand  2J73 
Norway  10.28 
Portugal  25925 
Saudi  Arabia  6.02 


Singapore  22SS 
South  Africa  7.19 
Spain  218.35 
Swaden  11.65 
5Mamand225 
Turkay  180.930 
USA  1.579 
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12  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 


Strong  sterling  widens  trade  gap 


Car  imports  go  shooting  up 


The  Guardian  Wednesday  January  2S 199? 

Much  keener 
to  hunt  than 
behunted 


Larry  Elliott 

and  Charlotte  Denny 


FOREIGN  cars  are 
pouring  into  Britain 
as  the  rising  pound 
lowers  the  cost  of 
imports  and  widens 
the  trade  deficit  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  according  to 
Government  figures  released 
yesterday. 

There  was  a 25.6  per  cent 
increase  in  the  country’s  car 
imports  in  the  three  months 
to  November,  the  biggest 
jump  since  the  late-1980s  and 
easily  outstripping  the  11  per 
cent  rise  in  exports  by  the 
UK's  motor  industry  over  the 
same  period. 

Data  from  the  Office  for 
National  Statistics  showed 
that  sterling's  strength  is  also 
spreading  to  the  rest  of  the 
economy,  with  the  visible 
trade  gap  widening  from  £700 


million  to  £1  billion  in 
November. 

Separate  data  for  countries 
outside  the  European  Union 
showed  that  the  deterioration 
in  Britain's  trade  performance 
continued  in  December,  with 
exports  down  3 per  cent  on  the 
month  and  the  deficit  increas- 
ing to  £800  million 

City  analysts  said  that  the 
figures  revealed  that  the  year- 
long appreciation  in  sterling 
was  starting  to  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  trade,  a point 
made  by  the  Chancellor  In  his 
dispute  with  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land over  interest  rates. 

At  first,  a strong  pound 
helps  trade  figures  by  increas- 
ing the  value  of  exports,  but 
over  time  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  British  goods  makes  diem 
unattractive  to  foreign  cus- 
tomers, and  orders  drop  off. 

Exports  — excluding  oil 
and  items  with  an  erratic 
trade  pattern  — rose  through 


most  oflast  year,  but  fell  back 
by  2.5  per  cent  in  November. 
Exports  to  non-EU  countries 
fell  9 per  cent  in  December, 
following  a 1.6  per  cent  drop 
in  November. 

Sterling’s  departure  from 
the  European  exchange  rote 
mechanism  in  September  1992 
led  to  a sharp  devaluation, 
which  fed  through  into  higher 
exports  and  lower  Imports.  As 
a result,  the  visible  trade  defi- 
cit has  stabilised  at  £10 
billion-£12  billion  over  the 
past  three  years. 

With  the  pound  rising  to 
levels  not  seen  since  immedi- 
ately following  Black  Wednes- 
day, economists  expect  the 
shortfall  to  increase.  The 
pound  fell  slightly  yesterday  to 
$1.6151,  or  2.66  German  marks. 

Simon  Briscoe,  at  Japanese 
securities  firm  Nikko.  said: 
"There  are  increasing  signs 
that  the  strength  of  the  pound 
is  beginning  to  hamper  the 


competitiveness  of  British  ex- 
porters. This  should 
strengthen  the  Chancellor's 
hand  in  resisting  calls  for 
higher  interest  rates”. 

David  Walton  of  investment 
bank  Goldman  Sachs  said 
that  the  deficit  could  expand 
from  £12.5  billion  in  1996  to 
£17.25  billion  this  year  and 
£20.5  billion  in  1998. 

Overall,  the  ONS  figures 
showed  that  the  value  of  Brit- 
ain's global  exports  in  No- 
vember stood  at  £13.9  billion, 
down  from  £14.4  billion  In  Oc- 
tober. Imports  were  only 
slightly  lower,  dropping  from 
£15  billion  to  £14.8  billion. 

Excluding  oil  and  erratics, 
exports  fell  by  £500  million  to 
£12.1  billion  while  exports 
dropped  by  £100  million  to 
£13.8  billion. 

Data  for  trade  volumes  — 
which  strip  out  the  effects  of 
currency  movements  and 
prices  — showed  that  Imports 


excluding  oil  and  erratics 
rose  to  a record  level  In  No- 
vember. They  rose  by  L7  per 
cent  oa  the  month  and  were 
8.6  per  cent  higher  in  the  lat- 
est three  months  than  in  the 
September  to  November 
period  of  1995. 

Export  volumes  excluding 
oil  and  erratics  decreased  by 
2.4  per  cent  between  October 
and  November,  but  were  still 
8 per  cent  higher  in  the  three 
months  to  November  than  a 
year  earlier. 

The  ONS  said  that  the  price 
of  imports  had  fallen  by  one 
per  cent  in  the  latest  three 
months  and  were  almost  2 per 
cent  lower  than  a year  ear- 
lier. Dharshini  David,  econo- 
mist at  HSBC  Markets,  said: 
‘This  implies  that  producer 
price  inflation  should  remain 
subdued  in  coming  months, 
which  is  good  news  for  the 
retail  prices  index  further 
down  the  pipeline.” 


Going  down  . . . 
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Magnet  row 
attracts  top 
union  chiefs 

WORKERS  sacked  by 
Berisford  in  a pay  and 
conditions  dispute  at  the 
company’s  Magnet  fitted 
kitchens  operation,  were 
joined  by  John  Monks 
(left),  the  TOC  general  sec- 
retary, and  Bill  Morris 
(centre),  transport  onion 
leader,  at  a protest  outside 
the  company's  annual 
shareholder  meeting  in 
London  yesterday. 

Almost  300  workers  were 
dismissed  by  Magnet  in 
Darlington  last  year  after 
going  on  strike.  Unions 
have  been  campaigning  for 
reinstatement,  complain- 
ing that  the  company  has 
since  hired  unskilled  work- 
ers at  lower  pay. 

Mr  Monks  said:  “Share- 
holders need  to  know  the 
truth  about  these  ruthless 
management  tactics. 
Magnet  should  see  that 
reneging  on  a deal  with  em- 
ployees and  exploiting  Brit- 
ain’s hire-and-fire  culture 
is  bad  for  business.  You 
cannot  increase  productiv- 
ity by  employing  unskilled 
workers  on  the  cheap.” 

PHOTOGRAPH-  GARRY  WEASEH 


Flash  falls  out  of  favour  for  the  Internet  punters 


Outiook/'New’  Hanson  wants  to  avoid 
being  a potential  victim  as  break-up 
continues.  Roger  Cowe  reports 


THE  final  stage  in  the 
break-up  of  the  Hanson 
empire  began  yester- 
day when  the  group 
launched  the  demerger  of  the 
Energy  Group,  the  combina- 
tion of  Eastern  Electricity 
and  -Peabody  Coal.  It  takes 
place  on  Feb  tvary  24,  already 
prompting  tales  of  new  acqui- 
sitions — both  by  and  of  it. 

imperial  Tobacco,  whose 
first  step  on  the  acquisition 
trail  is  reported  on  page  18, 
and  the  chemical  business 
Millennium,  have  already 
been  floated  off.  Yesterday. 
Lord  Hanson  set  the  Energy 
Group  on  its  way  out  of  the 
group  he  created,  saying:  “It 
is  managed  by  some  of  our 
most  experienced  and  highly 
regarded  senior  executives. 
We  are  aQ  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  future  of  Energy 
and  ’new'  Hanson  and  are 
convinced  that  both  will  bene- 
fit from  enhanced  focus  on  op- 
erations, profitability  and 
future  growth  prospects.” 

That  is  a rather  different 
tale  to  the  story  he  told  when 
his  group  launched  the  acqui- 
sitions which  made  it  one  of 
the  most  feared  predators  in 
Britain  and  America.  One  of 
the  earliest  was  a little  com- 
pany called  Rollalong.  which 
made  portable  buildings. 
Bought  for  £1.2  million  in 
1976,  it  has  emerged  from  20 
years  of  obscurity  to  become 
the  vehicle  for  owning  the  en- 
ergy companies  which  are 
now  being  hived  off. 

With  the  end  of  the  1960s. 
the  takeover  spree  stopped 
Foiling  along  and  In  the  1990s 
Hanson  became  one  of  the 
worst  performing  shares  on 
the  UK  stock  market  as  it 
finally  became  obvious  that 
the  emperor  of  conglomera- 
tion had  no  clothes.  The 
answer  was  to  break  up  or  be 
broken  up,  and  the  former  is 
less  of  an  indignity. 

One  question  is  whether 
the  components  can  resume 
the  takeover  tactics  of  the 
group  they  have  emerged 
from,  or  will  fall  victim  to  a 
latter-day  Hanson.  The  large- 
ly UK-based  Imperial  Tobacco 
has  been  seen  as  a potential 
target  for  a US  tobacco  com- 
pany, but  Its  deal  yesterday 
showed  it  Is  keener  to  be  a 
predator  than  a target. 

Derek  Bonham,  Lord  Han- 
son's lieutenant  who  Is  to  be 
executive  chairman  of  Energy 


as  well  as  non-executive  boss 
of  imperial,  made  clear  yes- 
terday he  shares  that  stance, 
although  Energy  has  also 
been  seen  as  a potential  vic- 
tim of  US  utility  ambitions. 

He  said  the  new  company 
was  already  negotiating  to 
buy  a power  marketing  com- 
pany In  the  US.  And  he 
warned  chat  it  would  waste  no 
time  expanding  from  its  TJS 
coal  base  to  acquire  an  elec- 
tricity generating  business, 
taking  advantage  of  US  dereg- 
ulation as  well  as  the  skills 
learned  In  the  Hanson  stable. 

"Doing  acquisitions  is  one 
of  our  skills.  U won’t  be  quite 
like  Hanson,  we  will  be  nego- 
tiating rather  than  making 
hostile  bids.  And  you  are  not 
going  to  see  us  doing  con- 
glomerate acquisitions." 

Some  observers  think  Mr 
Bonham  might  get  a new  ex- 
perience. however,  finding 
himself  on  the  receiving  end 
of  the  acquisit  ion  game.  Ener- 
gy Group  Is  a vertically  inte- 
grated power  company  — the 
most  substantial  in  the  UK  — 
having  expanded  from  the 
subtan tial  base  of  Eastern 
Electricity  (three  million  ac- 
counts In  East  Anglia  and  the 
northern  Home  Counties) 
into  generation  through  the 
purchase  of  power  stations, 
and  gas  supply. 

That  could  be  an  attractive 
proposition  to  an  acquisitive 
US  utility,  although  the  Pea- 
body US  coal  operation  might 
not  look  so  pretty. 

After  the  three  demergers, 
the  rump  of  Hanson  is  un- 
likely to  attract  bids,  and  wifi 
have  too  much  debt  and  envi- 
ronmental liabilities  to  make 
many  acquisitive  waves. 

Its  main  business  will  be  in 
aggregates,  based  on  die  for- 
mer C-onsgold  subsidiary 
ARC  In  the  UK.  and  Corner- 
stone in  the  US.  These  are 
seen  as  attractive  businesses, 
as  is  Grove  Cranes,  which 
makes  huge  mobile  construc- 
tion vehicles.  London  Brick  Is 
a much  smaller  survivor  of 
Hanson's  earliest  days. 

With  the  housing  market 
taking  off.  it  Is  a good  time  to 
be  making  bricks,  but  the  fate 
of  new  Hanson  Ues  with  the 
more  substantial  aggregates 
operations,  which  depend 
more  on  the  Government's 
road-building  plans,  plus  its 
ability  to  handle  the  debt  and 
liability  burden. 


SPOT  the  decade.  Shares 
in  a start-up  company 
called  Display  IT  have 
snared  from  £1  to  the  equiva- 
lent of  £10  in  six  months. 

While  it  has  tiny  revenues 
and  profits  ;m?  not  expected 
for  another  couple  of  years  at 
best,  investors  — big  and 
small  — have  pushed  the  com- 
pany's market  capitalisation 
from  just  £3  million  to 
£120  million  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Display’s  boss,  little- 
known  entrepreneur  Peter 
Levin,  has  a special  edge  in 
the  world  of  high  technology. 
Several  high-roiling  stock 
market  players,  who  saw  the 
potential  of  this  particular  in- 
vestment early  on.  are  now 
millionaires. 


Today’s  brokers  are  spending  their  bonuses  on  antiques  and  houses,  not  hot  wheels,  writes  Paul  Murphy 


Display  IT  is  an  "Internet 
punt”  — a 1990s  phenomenon, 
of  course.  It  has  developed 
software  that  will  trail 
around  cyberspace.  looking 
for  web  sites,  such  as  those  at 
international  banks,  which 
contain  free  information  on 
the  price  of  shares,  bonds, 
currencies  and  the  like. 
Rather  than  paying  estab- 
lished financial  information 
suppliers  thousands  of 
pounds  as  subscribers,  users 
of  Display's  software  are  of- 
fered a free  window  on  how 
financial  markets  are  moving 
around  the  world. 

The  performance  of  the 
shares,  which  are  listed  on 
the  unregulated  Ofex  market, 
has  evoked  memories  of  the 
mid-1980s  — the  last  time 
such  small,  high-risk,  high- 
reward  companies  were  the 
vogue  investment. 

Over  recent  months.  Dis- 
play's performance  has  been 
emulated  by  another  com- 
pany. Lanica  Trust.  Like  Dis- 
play. it  does  not  have  a trad- 
ing record  to  speak  of.  But 
neither  can  it  claim  to  be  at 
the  cutting  edge  of  a growth 


sector  like  IT.  Instead,  it  is 
putting  together  a mall  order 
business  for  the  NaafL  while 
looking  for  another  "retail- 
ing-related" acquisition. 

Nevertheless,  some  frothy 
stock  market  gossip  about 
how  big  a deal  Lanica's  32- 
year-old  boss  Andrew  Regan 
plans  lo  put  together  has  been 
enough  to  send  the  shares  up 
from  58p  three  months  ago  to 
over  £20  just  recently.  Again, 
a few  lucky  investors  have 
been  able  to  pocket  the  sort  of 
short  terra  gains  that  have 
not  been  dreamed  about  for 
the  past  10  years. 

With  the  stock  market  set- 
ting fresh  records  on  nearly  a 
daily  basis,  brokers  and  In- 
vestors alike  are  enjoying  the 
most  profitable  conditions 
sLnce  the  heady  summer  of 
1987  — just  before  the  great 
Black  Monday  crash. 

But  market  professsionals 
insist  that  it  is  not  the  same 
this  time  around:  that  things 
really  have  changed  since  the 
mid-1980s.  "There  is  a new 
factor  to  contend  with," 
remarked  one  senior  dealer, 
who  watched  many  of  his  in- 


vestment clients  lose  their 
shirts  in  1987.  "It's  called  fear. 
They  have  seen  it  burst  be- 
fore — in  1987,  and  again  in 
the  early  1990s  when  some  big 
companies,  like  Polly  Peck, 
went  to  the  wall."  he  added. 

He  points  to  structural 
changes  in  the  way  the  public 
is  now  investing,  with  most 
money  now  entering  the  mar- 
ket through  unit  trusts,  pen- 
sions and  personal  equity 


‘There  is  a rule  on 
Wall  Street  dating 
from  I don’t  know 
when.  It  says  that 
when  fund 
managers  become 
household  names, 
sell  everything’ 


plans,  rather  than  through 
direct  stock  market  invest- 
ment. “The  more  professional 
Investors  are  constantly  tak- 
ing profits,  they  are  worried.” 

From  the  stock  market 
view  there  are  other  obvious 
differences  between  the  cur- 
rent bull  market  and  the  mid- 
1980s  boom.  The  spending  of 
City  bonuses  takes  a very  dif- 
ferent form.  Tales  of  a hike  in 
caviar  prices  and  the  like 
make  great  newspaper  head- 
lines. but  the  fact  is  the  flash 
spending  habits  displayed  in 
the  City  1986-87,  are  not  being 
replicated  a decade  later. 

Instead,  the  successful  bro- 
ker puts  his  or  her  money  into 
things  like  antique  furniture 
or  buying  residential  houses 
as  investments  to  be  let  out  — 
investing  for  the  future  rather 
than  going  for  a crass  display 
of  consumer  spending  power. 
What  is  more,  company  care 
are  not  the  perk  they  once 
were;  tales  of  salesmen  show- 
ing their  new  wheels  outside 
the  office  on  a Friday  after- 
noon are  rare. 

But  this  relatively  cautious 
atmosphere  in  the  City  does 


not  necessarily  dictate  that 
the  stock  market  will  con- 
tinue to  rise.  And  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  flood  of 
new  issues  on  to  the  junior 
Ofex  and  Alternative  Invest- 
ment markets  — which  has 
produced  rather  more  mil- 
lionaires than  the  National 
Lottery  over  the  past  year  — 
will  continue  unabated. 

As  one  City  figure  com- 
mented yesterday:  “We  are 
constantly  worrying  about 
the  domino  effect  The  market 
is  now  controlled  by  such  a 
small  number  of  big  inte- 
grated trading  houses,  most 
of  whom  are  constantly  bet- 
ting the  same  way.  If  some- 
thing cataclysmic  happens, 
we  can  only  guess  at  the  con- 
sequences. 

“Recent  events  at  Morgan 
Grenfell  Asset  Management 
might  just  be  a pre-shock. 
There  Is  a rule  on  Wall  Street 
dating  from  I don’t  know 
when.  It  says  that  when  fund 
managers  become  household 
names,  sell  everything.” 


Tomorrow:  Is  the  boose 
market  moving  again  7 


Ladbroke  sees  opening  in 
Hilton  £6.8  billion  ITT  bid 


Mark  Tran  in  New  Orleans 
and  Dominic  Walsh 


Ladbroke  Group  said 
yesterday  its  recently 
signed  alliance  with  Hilton 
Hotels  Corporation  of  the  US 
was  unaffected  by  Us  parr- 
ner’s  shock  $10.5  billion 
(£6.8  billion)  hostile  takeover 
bid  fur  ITT  Corporation,  own- 
er of  the  Sheraton  hotels  and 
gaming  empire. 

The  UK  leisure  group, 
which  owns  the  Hilton  brand 
name  outside  the  US,  believes 
the  deal  could  present  it  with 
opportunities  for  taking  over 
the  management  of  Sheraton 
hotels  in  key  cities  where  it 
does  not  have  a presence. 
These  would  be  rebranded  as 
Hilton  International 
In  early  trading  yesterday. 
Ladbroke's  shares  dipped  as 
analysts  questioned  whether 
Peter  George.  Ladbroke’s 
chief  executive,  had  been 
aware  of  the  bid.  They  also 
concluded  that  an  eventual 
bid  by  HHC  for  Ladbroke  was 
now  far  less  likely. 

However,  a spokesman  for 
Ladbroke  confirmed  that  Mr 
George,  who  as  part  of  the  al- 
liance has  a seat  on  HHC's 
board,  had  been  kept  fully  in- 


formed. He  said  it  was  still 
too  early  to  be  specific  over 
the  potential  benefits. 

HHC  has  entered  a separate 
deal  with  HFS.  a US  hotel 
franchise  company,  under 
which  HFS  will  licence  the 
Sheraton  brand  name  and 
manage  any  hotels  that  are 
not  given  to  Ladbroke  to  oper- 
ate. 

A takeover  of  ITT.  which 
owns  Caesars  Palace  in  Las 
Vegas,  would  create  the 
world's  largest  hotel  and  gam- 
ing company.  However,  the 
bid  Is  likely  to  meet  strong 

resistance  from  ITT  and  most 
Wall  Street  analysts  expect 
Steve  BoUenbach.  the  highly 
respected  head  of  HHC.  to 
raise  the  offer.  ITT  said  it 
would  respond  within  10 
days. 

For  Beverly  Hills-based 
HHC  the  bid  is  the  latest  epi- 
sode in  an  astonishing  turn- 
around since  1989.  when  it 
was  itself  the  target  for  take- 
over speculation.  The  arrival 
of  Mr  BoUenbach.  the  man 
credited  with  turning  around 
both  Marriott  and  Walt  Dis 
ney,  has  been  followed  by  the 
acquisition  of  Bally  Enter- 
tainment for  $2  billion,  the 
Ladbroke  aUiance  and.  now. 
the  ITT  bid. 


T«6  buck  stops  here.  Chancellor  Kenneth  Clarke,  who  Is 
also  Master  of  the  Mint,  yesterday  flopped  in  to  preview 
what  the  British  Museum  says  is  the  world’s  first  gallery 

devoted  to  the  history  of  money.  According  to  the  curators 
— aided  by  the  Hongkong  & Shanghai  Ban  king  Corporation 
— the  Chinese  were  tte  first to  use  money,  minting  coins  in 
the  seventh  century  BC  and  creating  paper  money  hi  Hie 
1 1th  century.  As  the  Master  of  the  Mint  is  aware,  If  plans  tor 
European  monetary  union  work  out,  the  pound  sterling  wfll 
Itself  become  a museum  piece.  PHOTOGRAPH  martin  argles 


DIY  firms  roll  out  latest  gadget 
to  smooth  way  for  decorators 


Kdwlas  Bannister 
Technology  Ecfitor 


Anew  device  to  take 
the  smears,  smudges 
and  sheer  hassle  out  of  inte- 
rior decorating  has  been  de- 
veloped by  ICl  Paints,  the 
makers  of  Dulux.  and  Black 
& Decker,  the  American- 
owned  DIY  group. 

The  two  companies  claim 
their  new.  mechanical 
Paintmate  will  do  sway 
with  paint  trays,  messy 
tins,  and  all  the  rushing  up 
and  down  ladders  aimed 
with  loaded  mint  brushes 
and  rollers. 

And  of  course  it  will  en- 
courage people  to  repaint 
their  rooms  more  fre- 
quently, patting  extra  cash 
into  the  Dulux  till 
AH  you  need  is  a special 
bag  of  Dulux  emulsion  and 
the  Paintmate,  a natty  bat- 
tery-powered gadget  which 
is  slung  over  the  shoulders 
like  a rucksack. 

The  bag  — similar  to  a de- 
tergent refill  packet  but 
stronger  — is  dropped  into 
the  Paintmate  which  uses 
bellows  to  squeeze  the 
paint  along  a tube  to  a 
roller.  The  Dow  Is  con- 


trolled by  a trigger  on  the 
handle.  When  the  job  is 
done,  the  bag  is  resealed 
with  a screw  cap.  and  the 
equipment  cleaned  by 
flushing  water  through  the 
tube  and  roller. 

The  joint  venture  has 
spent  several  million 
pounds  developing  the  sys- 
tem which  is  baled  as  Che 
first  automation  of  wall 
and  ceiling  painting  for  at 
least  16  years.  Crucial  parts 
have  been  patented  to  avoid 
other  companies  copying 
the  system,  and  Dulux  is 
only  bagging  its  one-coat 
emulsion  paint  range. 

Batteries  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  £60  Paintmate 
package.  It  can  be  powered 
by  conventional  batteries, 
but  Black  & Decker  wants 
to  encourage  people  to  buy 
its  rechargeable  battery 
which  can  be  used  in  any  of 
its  new  power  tools. 

Paintmate  mark  two  is 
likely  to  tackle  the  problem 
of  using  non-water  soluble 
paints  for  exterior  walls. 
The  two  companies,  how- 
ever, have  not  found  a solu- 
tion to  overcoming  the  big- 
gest barrier  to  redecorating 
■—  getting  families  to  agree 
on  the  colours. 


News  in  brief 


New  rules  to  extend 
water  competition 

THE  Government  has  decided  to  go  ahead  with  plans  to  intro- 
duce widespread  competition  into  the  water  industry  by  allow- 
ing one  company  to  use  another’s  network  for  water  and 
sewage  services  outside  its  own  region.  Companies  would  have 
to  negotiate  common  carriage  agreements  similar  to  the  inter- 
connection arrangements  between  telecom  operators. 

However  the  Government  is  prepared  to  limit  customers  to 
those  using  more  than  100,  or  possibly  200.  megalitres.  The 
Water  Services  Association,  representing  nine  of  the  10  priva- 
tised water  companies,  expressed  concern  about  possible 
"cherry-picking”  of  high-margtn  customers  and  the  problems 
of  safeguarding  water  quality.  — Nicholas  Bannister 


Granada  pursues  €7  5m  deal 

GRANADA  is  on  course  to  tie  up  a £75  million-plus  deal  to  sell  its 
two  Westbury  hotels  to  the  Chelsfield  property  group,  though  it  is 
unlikely  to  announce  any  cf  its  planned  asset  disposals  at  today’s 
AGM.  The  two  hotels,  in  London  and  New  York,  are  part  cf  the  17- 
strong  Exclusive  portfolio  acquired  in  the  Forte  takeover  a year 
ago.  They  are  In  Granada's  books  at  £47  million  but  were  valued  at 
£75  million  by  Christie  & Co  as  part  of  Porte’s  defence.  The  sale  of 
the  Welcome  Break  motorway  services  is  at  least  two  months 
away,  according  to  industry  sources. — Dominic  Walsh 


High-flyers  rise  with  Phoenix 

A HANDFUL  of  City  high-flyers  became  multi-millionaires  yes- 
terday when  Phoenix,  their  small  merchant  bank,  was  acquired 
by  US  securities  company  Donaldson.  Lufkin  & Jenrette  for  a 
rumoured  £50  million.  Three  directors,  Martin  Smith.  Philip 
Seers,  David  Reid  Scott  and  board  member  Clifford  Hampton, 
own  about  S)  percent  of  the  business  said  to  have  just  made 
record  profits  of  about  £2  million.  They  bought  the  business  from 
Deutsche  Morgan  Grenfell  in  1990.  — Tony  May 


Taxpayers  lose  out  on  £5bn 

THREE  out  of  four  taxpayers  areoverpaying  tax  totalling 
£55  billion  a year  because  they  foil  to  plan  (heir  finances  wisely, 
according  to  IFA  promotions,  which  represents  Independent 
financial  advisers.  A typical  taxpayer  could  save  £158  a year 
through  tax-efficient  Tessas  and  Personal  Equity  Plans — a tote* 
loss  of  £11  billion.  Inheritance  tax  unnecessarily  swallows  up  £867 
million  annually,  up  to  £607  minion  is  wasted  through  foil ure  to 
use  personal  allowances.  — Teresa  Hunter 
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Boxing 

Johnson  in 
to  polish 
off  Hamed 


John  Rawling  on 

the  quiet  American 
who  is  hoping  to 
still  a Briton's  bluster 

IGNTTY  is  a word 
which  often  seems  at 
odds  with  the  ex- 
cesses  of  modern 
boxing.  Tom  Johnson  is  a glo- 
rious exception. 

Inside  the  ropes  he  has 
been  good  enough  to  be  Inter- 
national Boxing  Federation 
featherweight  champion  for 
nearly  four  years.  But  it  Is  his 
Quiet  self-assurance  and  ma- 
turity outside  the  ring  which 
have  set  him  apart  as  the  pro- 
motional drums  beat  up  the 
hype  for  his  February  8 unifi- 
cation match  against  the 
World  Boxing  Organisation 
champion  Naseem  Hamed. 

Hamed  has  said  he  will  win 
in  the  third  round,  but  John- 
son replied  yesterday:  “You 
can  predict  what  you  want  to 
predict  I didn’t  come  to  Brit- 
ain to  lay  down  or  be  knocked 
out" 

All  but  1.500  of  the  1Z500 
seats  at  the  London  Arena 
have  been  sold  and  the  con- 
test provides  another  pay-per- 
view  night  on  Sky  Television 
— the  First  time  subscribers 
have  been  asked  to  pay  extra 
to  watch  a British  event 
The  fight  is  likely  to  be  the 
toughest  of  Hamed’s  career. 
The  Las  Vegas  odds-makers, 
not  normally  influenced  by 
jingoistic  constraints.  male* 
this  a level  contest 
Hamed  has  described  it  as 
Britain  versus  the  United 
States.  Johnson  dismisses 
such  talk  as  trite:  “This  is  not 
country  against  country.  It  is 


not  a war.  is  the  problem  that 
Wre  perceived  to  be  supe- 
rior? Have  you  all  gotten  to 
such  a state  that  when  we 
face  each  other  we  have  to  say 
it’s  about  countries? 

"Maybe  somebody  here 
wants  to  wake  up.  This  Is  a 
sport  between  two  men  aw^ 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  life  goes 
on.  I have  won  six  title  fights 
in  Europe.  I didn’t  do  it  for 
the  United  States,  I did  it  for 
Tom  Johnson.*’ 

Despite  his  low-key  ap- 
proach Johnson.  32,  his 
opponent  in  high  regard  and 
has  prepared  meticulously 
His  pro  career  stretches  hark 
more  than  10  years  anrt  be  is 
defending  the  IBF  title  for  the 
12th  time.  But  Hamed,  he  sus- 
pects, will  be  the  most  awk- 
ward fighter  he  has  met 

“The  media  has  overwound 
him  over  here.  He’s  been  built 
up  to  be  a better  fighiw  than 
he  is.  but  I know  lie’s  good. 
He's  never  lost  so  I have  to 
respect  that.  He  imposes  a 
serious  threat,  but  I’ve  fought 
dangerous  fighters  before  and 
beaten  them, 

“Naseem  is  unorthodox.  But, 
on  the  night,  it's  simple.  The 
man  who  adapts  better  to  the 
problems  placed  in  front  of 
him  will  be  victorious,  and  I 
believe  that  man  will  be  me.” 

Yesterday  Brendan  Ingle, 
Hamed’s  trainer,  protested 
about  the  American  referee 
Rudy  Battle,  saying  a neutral 
should  be  in  charge.  Johnson 
retorted:  “If  they  are  so  confi- 
dent, why  worry?  This  is  an 
example  of  their  insecurity.” 

Last  week  a hyperactive 
Hamed  was  seen  disco-danc- 
ing his  way  through  12  fre- 
netic rounds  of  shadow  boxing 
and  pad  work.  Here,  Johnson 
— the  hard  work  done  — 
ambled  off  for  a cup  of  tea. 


State  of  the  union . . . Tom  Johnson  intends  to  unify  the  IBF  and  WBO  featherweight  titles  photograph  -.  sean  db»>sey 


Racing 

Nicholson  ends 
losing  run 
with  a double 


Chris  Hawkins 


David  ntcholson 

ended  a barren  spell  of 
21  losers  when  landing 
3 double  with  Dream  Ride 
and  Motoqua  at  Warwick 
yesterday. 

Nicholson,  always  in  much 
better  form  when  he  has  had 
a winner,  described  the  vic- 
tory of  Dream  Ride  in  the  Ros- 
coe  Harvey  Memorial  Chase 
as  an  “emotional  moment." 

Brigadier  Harvey  died  last 
year  at  the  age  of  95  and  was 
one  of  Nicholson's  most  loyal 
owners. 

"Yes.  the  Brig  was  a lovely 
man  and  1 was  determined  to 
win  this  race  in  his  honour 
and  laid  out  Dream  Ride  for 
It."  said  Nicholson. 

There  was  never  much  dan- 
ger of  Dream  Ride  spoiling 
the  plan  for  the  opposition  did 
not  amount  to  much  and  the 
winner  easily  justified  odds  of 
2-5. 

Beforehand  Roger  Willetts, 
stud  groom  to  the  Brigadier 
for  64  years,  was  asked  to 
judge  the  best  turned -out  and 
diplomatically  chose  Holdim- 
close.  trained  by  Richard 
Frost,  but  the  gelding  took  a 
purler  of  a fall. 

Nicholson  has  nursed  the 
"Brig's”  Relkeel  back  to  fit- 
ness after  leg  trouble  that  has 
sidelined  him  for  nearly  two 
years. 

“The  Champion  Hurdle  is 
the  aim  but  Relkeel  won't  run 
anywhere  if  the  going  is  fast.” 
warned  Nicholson. 

Richard  Johnson  rode 
Dream  Ride  and  completed 
the  double  on  Motoqua  in  the 
Mackenzie  Consulting  Novice 
Hurdle. 

“Lucidly  be  didn't  follow 
my  instructions  which  were 
to  follow  Dunwoody."  said 
Nicholson,  referring  to  to 
first  hurdle  departure  of  the 


4-9  shot  Harbour  Island.  It 
looked  as  though  Dunwoody 
had  been  unseated  but  he  was 
quick  to  point  out  that  he  had 
been  knocked -off  by  a swerv- 
ing Stormyfairweftther. 

Dunwoody.  nicknamed  the 
Prince  by  his  fellow  jockeys 
for  xhe  regality  of  his  riding, 
graciously  emerged  from  the 
weighing-room  .ifier  this  bill 

to  give  his  views  about  the 
One  Man  stamina 
conundrum. 

Dunwoody's  answer  was. 
perhaps,  surprising  in  view  of 
his  immediate  post  race  com- 
ment that  One  Man  was  lic- 
ing-up  in  the  final  50  yards 
when  heating  Barton  Bank  by 
a head  on  Saturday. 

“He  doesn't  stay  one  day 
and  not  the  next."  said  Dun- 
woody. "He's  won  a Hennessy 
over  three  and  a quarter  go- 
ing on  strongly  although,  ad- 
mittedly. he  didn't  have  a lot 
of  weight  and  he  won  the 
King  George  last  season  at 
Sandown  In  convincing  style 
for  me. 

“When  he  flopped  in  the 
Gold  Cup  last  year  he  wasn't 
right  — he  just  stopped  so 
quickly  after  cantering  on  the 
bridle.  1 discount  that." 

Apart  from  stamina,  the 
other  doubt  which  seems  to 
have  arisen  concerns  One 
Man's  appetite  for  a battle. 

Dunwoody's  answer  to  this 
was  diplomatic:  "He's  done 
everything  I've  asked  of  him. 
He's  a horse  with  a lot  of 
class,  one  of  the  best  I've  rid- 
den. J wouldn't  want  to  criti- 
cise him  for  lack  of  courage." 

The  story  moves  on  to  As- 
cot next  week  when  One  Man 
contests  the  Comet  Chase 
over  two  miles  and  three 
furlongs. 

• Coral  make  One  Man  5-2 
favourite  with  a run  Tor  the 
two  mile  Queen  Mother 
Champion  Chase  at 
Cheltenham. 
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• Accommodation  for  stable  staff  at  Folkestone  is  to  be 
redeveloped  and  refurbished  at  a cost  of  more  than  £81.000,  of 
which  £30.000  is  to  be  provided  by  the  Horserace  Betting  Levy 
Board  by  way  of  an  interest-free  loan.  The  work  will  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  March. 
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p CarDorry  (7-Z  tow);  s,  PitaudeTo  Fame 
(8-7):  9.  Ham  Corn**  Herbie  (14-1).  15 
mi  t I P Murphy)  Tote:  C 4J0;  Cl. JO. 
CLBO.  C7.40.  Dust  Fi  tSJO.  Trio:  C17B.40. 
CSF:  £30^4.  Tritppt  593163. 

XJSO  (2m  4f  Ch):  1,  WAYUPHHi.  B 
Storey  {13-6  (by):  X.  Iflaaridw  (7-11:  S, 
roonnlno  <tato  (6-7).  7 ran.  1 a St  |C 
Parker)  Tote  C1JQ;  Cl  JO.  EL»  Duel  F: 
C18SaCSF:E11«.  Tneaat  £60.17.  NR:  Val 
URau. 

33D(aaUMai,CH»m,FCtfMny 
120-77;  a,  Cftatae*  Pmfc  (1V2):  3.  Super- 
tap  (0-4).  17-8  Itu  liwMtWlsetv.  7 ran.4. 1*. 
Li  Htnwd  Johnson)  Tola:  C1U0;  S4A0. 
E2.30.  Dual  F:  CIS  BO  CSF.  £52-70. 

9-00  (Sen  Clip  1,  CUSH  SUHHBB.  P 
CarDony  (B-1);  a.  Toutfi  Tata  (2-1  >.  a. 
_ (5-*  W).  6 r«n.  A.  74.  (fctortin 


Wolverhampton  (A.W.) 


190  WMcfU  Bomb 
130  Whet  A Fan 


3-20  Jota  Lata 
090  Imperial  Garden 
AJOCbatad 


DratMoPlmm— .Oitap5tantard.»11entaBitilMRtaa. 

1.20  ROSBARV  HAWMCAP  (Dlv  I)  tm  If  7BydaC4960 
1 41031-3  BOOTH  EASTBM  RSI  (21) [|CD)  H CoUngridBa  6-S-13  J8 

3 

4 
6 
0 
7 
0 
■ 

IB 


ZD14D0-  BARDONIHtA BOV (130) (CO) BKtabwy 64-12 Ji 

1 S2/0- 10  JOSSPOT  WINE  (23)  DWchots  8-5-5 AR 

2&D3-3  mWUI0t»ri4)R0Suaivar44-8 
s»23«-  invnnnwi  imnt [in  fiTiitinr  1 1 n 
14021-6  WABOKI  BEACH  (13)  (Q  G L Moor*  64-10 
H-tna  O0LASaAAfflf5)(O(SP)EAtaffI  5-5-6  - 
00323-1  8PJH(l3)KBlltlFH 
Cff-an  TALLULAH  BUS(n(CO}N  Ultmodtn  4-7-10  — 

STODQD-3  BOOABT (7)  CFNrtiursI  6-4-10 -LChUsllll 


TOP  POM  TIPS!  Satah  Eaatant  Fred  8,  Man  7. 8%  Jfc  0 

64  South  Eaatnm  Fred  5-1  Slip  Ag.  6-1  Gun  Shaad.  mtomous.  6-1  UweymanUions,  vtodu 

BotatLTaUuUhBete.  lOraaaan 


1.50  OWE  MABOI  HANDICAP  71EXK4 


003020-  WHAT  A FUOB  (63)  B HtaOury  4-10-0 
425/400-  OCEAN  STREAM  (290)  J Eyre  4-64  . 

0/632-  ZHATA  (*»  B L Mmib  4-6-0  . 

300-500  CAHW06A  (B)  D tadalli  4 8 0 

BMO-62  «0AKH»(12HBF)D  Chapman  4-8-7 LI 

4/2S05D-  BRAND  CRACK  (1B3)  C Dwyer  5-6-1 DRMrCeta  12 

0OHB4O-  DMOtamSTKAL (IBS)  F Lta 4-6-1 C Rotter  B 

004)  SEANCHAI  (28)  P Felpelv  4-7-12 

2533-00  RDM  THE  CMF  (18)  M Ulher  5-7-10 NCtafW*  10 

083-030  MOMNPC  (18)  J Wharton  5-7-10  JOtaT* 

050000-  BOLD LDONQ (120) EAHon 4-7-10 JIIMtf  (3)2 


2.20  SAOI  CLAMBtB  STAKES  N C2904 

1 00VB-4  PAUCBBATE  JACK  (20)(D)  (OF)  CDeyer  6-10-0 — 

2 0247-2?  KALM(B)  (BJ  D Crapman  6-6-10 

3 02-3048  POFFY  (7)  (CD)  S Baugh  4-64  . . 

4 4030-00  PCATHCTSIOMlANSm (CO) UH LSIddMI64MI 

6 0450-80  DOUBLE  OSCAR  (10)  DNctafe  4-8-2 

0 06KD-0  TIM  TO  H.T  (10)  B Murray  4-6-2  - 

TOP  POM  TM6  Kabr  fl,  Mtaepate  Jack  7 


2.50  ROSZKAHY  HANDICAP  (Df»  2)  1/  7»yda  C4^10 


/ 43/04-4  PATER  ROSTER  (10)  J Harris  8-164 


antooo-  NORTIBM FAN (81) (C}N Tinkler 5-6-12 BWhNaerMZ 

B 3001-10  SHCOND COLOURS (13) (Ol) (BP) U Pipe 7-6-7 DHtaricmB 

4 412ND  DtNCE VALENTINO (8) (C) R hdhnstaed S6-S DOrtffRta[5)B 

B 348064)  LAW  DANCER  (B)  CCD)  T Hlb  4-6-1  — TWBMmt7 

B 372364)  TEA  PWIY  (21  )(G)KCunn»i0tan>-B«Mn  4-6-10 WByent 

7 1160-10  FOREST  BOY  (7)  (CO)  J BcslBy  4-64 CRatterfi 

8 580-112  ANONYM  (T)  (C)  (BF)  D NlchOUt  5-6-0 Alex  taeniae  4* 

0 000064  U SPORT (12) (WDMKNfls 4-6-5 DWripfat3 

TOP  POBMTIPSi  Pater  Heeler  B,  Aaeopa  7,  Secend  Cotam  B 

BetftatP  9-4  Anowm.  7-2  Pmar  Nocaer.  5-1  DtAe  VNMtw.  6-1  Second  Cofaur*.  Le  Spon.  Forest  Boy.  10-1 
NordnraFsn.  -Oiwemi 


3.20  ORNbANO  HAJONCAP  3YO  Bf  C5JI13 

1 2121 1-1  JUST  LOU  (80)  (Mm*  Tumor  9-7 J>8taCa<Ho(7)4 

2 5331-43  HOMOROMMCSCUV  (7) (C)EAttkin 6-1 KFaBea7 

3 3S3-S31  8SWZROUOC  (7)  (7B.ei)  (CD)  PHestem  8-12 POeede(7)3 

4 QTtCri-1  nOBHMANT  AW  (231  (D)  >1  PraactB  Ml CMtalB 

• 604166-  A BRONZR (09)0 Morris S-« ROayt 

• 00I-S3  LA  DOLCE  VTTA(B)T  Barron  6-6 DBarrtamS 

7 3221-12  THE  WYANDOTTE  MN  (E)  (D)  R hcUnehead  6-S JQtdeeB 

0 00451-4  NASIBR  FOLEY (36) (CD) NLRtmoden  7- 10 NCaritaei 

TOP  POM  TWfc  Juat  Leal  8,  Staaneage  T,  Noreere  Mr  Woepqr  0 

Bettkige  6-4  Jus  Lnul.  3-1  Seuuouga.  4-i  Nomma  Mr  Meeguy.6-1  Dom start  Ah.  6-1  The  Wyandeea  bn. 
10-1  Le  Dote  Vta.  Bruw 


3.50  NAIUORAH  SOUND  STAKES  3Y0  « C2JJ85 


» em-U  FTTFOBTHEJOB{14)(CB)TWidi9-3 S 1— due* 

2 CO-4231  BWBOAL  GARDEN  (4)  (C)  P Kaslflrt  9-3 SDmnell 

3 0130-30  SEWtl6E*B1tIlN(EW(B)  (P)  8 Wiliams  9-3 KPeBoaS 

12106-6  ADVANCE  REPRO (14) rCO)J  Akalnesl  6-t2  MTeMtatlS* 


8 SB4-22  BROADOATEPLVBId  S)  (BP)  MnL  StuMn  6-12 SWMtaortfc  11 

0 5S-46B  CMAJSSTOWK F7.YW1  [B) H Italllnsriran fr-12 ,WRpta7 

7 6D-0  UOtll  OF  HONE  (B)  MlU  C Jotasey  8-12 M Altana  4 

OHM  SKBBBTTO  (5)  (9)  D Chapmen  6-12 LOurwxAB 

00053-4  aWLLM0(21)PUurphy6-' K Sired (7)  10 

080D-60  FLOOD'S  HOT  8TWP  (14)  N LRtnnden  5-7 A Daly  (6)1 

CaO-6  JOYFUL  JOY  (ZtoBBeugn  67 RPertam* 

06800-  PWTTV SALLY (70) 0 Uuwsy Sntltn 67 DHarrixnS 

48002-  TBOlriS ROSE (4t) R Holtne/wad  8-7 NWRybataO 

TOP  POM  TVSi  Omritata  Hyta  8,  tapertM  Ondee  7,  Terrye  Reee  B 

nNItau  r - |Trr---'  ''r--—  ' in — Yr—  rvf  f < Fit  Fw  The  Jtfci-lTenys  Rosa.  ChasNBM Flyer. 

6-1  Semtse  a HepNm.  16-1  CMlng  T3 


B 

• 

10 

11 

ii 

IS 


4J8Q  THYME HARDtCAPlia 44 CB^M 

1 T3D0D-4  FAR  AHEAD  (IS)  (D)J  Eyre  5-104) OPea»m(3|11 

a HOT-!*  IBX7MSTAflt14)(CD}05t/rr8T&i>Dft4-(M3  D»aiitota2 

3 244000-  EAGIE CANYON (110) (D)BHei*urr 4-6-13  — MRtamerB 

4 1674-65  CEDES  IE  PASSAGE  (4)  (O  X Cutangtam-PrOw*  6-6-12  -S  Saoden  8* 

B 13064S  PREm DANCE (18) (CO D teydn Jta«  104-11 *“10 

O 1SSBW  ORCLID(IB)  JHams4-8-1Q 

T 33118-4  8NWMT8(M)W» Guael 4-&-10 lat» Staaff)  12 

0 041B5-  BOA PARNDANCHI (48) (CD) WBrtsnoume 6-6-10 ABead(7)< 

8 33312-6  TART (25)  J Peerra  4-W  - 

10  2E334-C  DAMCSIQ  CAVAUH  (19)  R HttllAsheflO  *-«-7 POrtflltta(B)7 

11  0BS61-8  CANARY  FALCON  (25)  (CO)  (BflRO'SJlnwi  6-8-2 DlleRimlO 

12  300500-  SnnNOTWRTT(11*J(ORCKc*to*-7-M Ja*ta8 

TOP  KNtM  TIPS  ONed  8.  KBBrt  Star  7.  Eagle  ttanyeu  5 

BeNp  7-2  Cuded.  W nil  Farm  Dbiesi.  7-1  ruru's  Star  8-1  Mortecroio.  Es^e  Canym.  «>a«U 
Pagg^a.  16-1  Catary  Fawn  12  nnnn 


Todhunter)  Tola  E4  7D;  Cl  .70.  Cl  .60.  £230. 
Qua)  F.  CIO  70.  CSF-CTT  86 
490  (Eta):  1.  COUNTRY  ORCHID,  P Ni- 
ven (4-1);  2,  fcOe  (11-4 lam:  S,  04*8*6 
fata  (20-1).  IS  ran.  aL  B.  (Mrs  U Ravoley) 
Tote:  £440:  £1.70.  £1  10.  £3  JO  Dual  F: 
£14  00.  Trim  £24 7 DO  CSF-  £1302. 
PLACMOTiCS313a  QOADFOTt£4930. 

UNORELD 

190  (SO  1.  SALLY  SLADE.  D Blogs 
(13-2):  3L  Lord  Sky  (7-1):  3,  Scliapr  Mdge 
I15-2L  1M  *BY  l/H [44.  7 rpn  Hd.  1*  |C 
Cyzar)  Toie:  CB.7B;  £39).  C3S0.  Dual  F: 
£28.60  CSF:  C4S^H 

390  (Ink  1.  MVOCATTOSi.  A Clart 
113-2):  2.  Spanc tar*B  rteewnoe  (12-1):  3. 
Batatas  IH1  tael.  8 ran.  1,  nh.  (G  L Moore) 
Tote  EHLSft  C2J0.  Cl.ia  £1  4a  Dual  F: 
Bft80.C3F:P7BSa 


290  (of*  i,  Tachycardia,  n varioy 
l>7);  2,  MeBure  (9-4  (avt  3,  Btae  leeue 
(5-1).  8 ran  IX.  nk.  (RO'SulInrBn)  Ttte  £3.40; 
CI.40.  E14KP.50  Dual  F ■ £4  30  CSF:  £9.05 
TrkA**  £28  2* 

390  (1m  an:  1.  flLABOX  D HoUbiK 
(2S-1 1:2,  Pas03aCreapbiB  1^-1 ':3rMp*- 
hoth (5-6  Ibvi.  6 ran  ll.a.II WimamalTole: 
CS7.6CL  £360.  E1.T0.  ClJO.  Dual  F.  Ml  JO. 
CSF:  £111.77. 

390  (1m  2ffc  1,  LAWN  LOTHARIO,  J 
W savor  (4-1);  2,  TTaea  Cta.  TeD  (7-2):  3, 
(5-4  favj.  c ran.  7.  5.  im 


Jonnatan)  rna  E39L  Dual  F:  £850.  CSF: 
£1627. 

490<Tf):  1,  KURTLEBBtRY,  D Hurrippn 
(6-2).  iLBarttaaf  Hope  (6-11: 3.  WatUtv 
(4-11. 13-6  ter  Star  TelenL  b ran.  4.  lt(Lwa 
Huntingdon)  Tote:  C3.KX  Cl  SO.  £2-«L  Dual 
F’  £5.80  CSF:  £1020  NR:  Eager  To  Please 
PLACEPOTc£203JC.  QUADPOTT  £26.60. 


Leicester 


190  Rod  Btatar 
2.10  Fleet  Cadet 
290  Rex  To  Tile  Rescue 


3.10  BremMee  Way 
3-40  Deel  Onay 

4.10  ROHNCRANTZ  (nap) 


Ootav  data,  good.  HonNee.  eeod  to  eotL  ••  Deaotoe  bOefeen. 

I .40  OF  NOVICE  HURDLE  2m  4(  1 lOyde  C39«B 

1 30-1  CRIMSON  MUG  (B1)T  Forster  6-11-10 ..ATtanden 

2 12W3-1  RED  BLAZER  (41)  MiSHKnipN  5-11-10  JOebeme 

3 AXO  SPORT  A Jams  5-114)  

4 454-  CHARLEY  LAMBERT  (270)  JUacbe  6-11-0 R! 

■ DO  CHATERC0LD(40)A  JarvU  5-IV-O C Deidea  (7| 

8 305-24  DENHAM  tBLL  (58)  C Mann  6-11-0 JHageeP) 

7 34  B.Y9 HARBOUR (93) OSNnood 6-1 1-0 JAMoCwOV 

• V-3  HttOtDSHlP  (48)  N Henftnon  5-114) MAFltxparttd 

0 OUT  THE  BD(ST)IWailans  6-11-0 PCartaeny 

10  0 JAZZMAN  (4B)  A rtrvte 5-11-0 JFTMey 

11  00-0*  MR  OOOMULLY  (83)  R Alner  7-11-0 Mr  RTbomtoe  (BJ 

12  1-1  PRMCSHJL  (41)  UlS  J Pitmen  b-lv-0 .WHMta 

13  005-W  SABROOKLAD(8)UWhlXinson6-H4)  FHNea 

14  06  STBATMUISTER (41) K Bailey 6-1 1-0  COTtayer 

IB  31-2  THE  LAND  ABENT (94)  J MiAns  6-1 M)  SCurreo 

18  5/-0  TOM TOQO (30)  W IfcKeiOe-ColBe 7-1 14) CNtade 

17  23)  WBSH  AMI  PJDGtaflorio 5-11-0 SemMeMrtaBp? 

18  0- RBI  «V»  (333)  C Dree*  6-164  

IB  TEAM  PRINCESS  A Neetenffie  7-W-9 JLNdenoe 

TOP  FORM  TIPSi  Rad  Rteer  8,  Crimean  KJep  7,  Friaadtato  « 

■—-IT  2-1  Red  Bleiei.  9-2  Pnncrtii.  6-1  Cnmson  Kwg.  FnendsNn.  10-1  StratMmiwer.  Itavam  Nil. 
12-1  WeBti  SBl  10  "teem 

2.1  O BURTM  LAZARS  CONDITIONAL  JOCEEYS- SEUMQ  HAMNCAP  HURDLE  2*  C1993 

1 2M171  RETT  CADET  (B)P6ta)  (CO)  M Pipe  t-17-7 QSuppta* 

2 45045-2  BHMBJlRTa (40) WCta» 6-11-9  aitatmey 

3 021W0  SPftnM  LOADED  (SI)  J OT>Ws  &-11-5 JT  Rata!  <5J* 

4 1SP30-0SHEECKY(4OMCO)B  Mdiartm  6-1 1-J »"»* 

6 D000P-5  BH1T5  CHOICE P)J  O Uiea 6-10-11  BtM 

• 05-040  SHUT  FACE (13)  R Hodges  5-10-11  J Hmrle(S| 

7 OOOF-PO  TANOO  MAN(42)  R Pico  5-10-fl  - 

8 Wfi?  PAULTDN  (13)  K tw non  4-10-6  . - 

TOP  POM  TWSt  Fleet  Cadet  B.  BeecWWd  Ryer  7,  Sodey  Paee  « 

BatBnm  67  Fleet  Cedei  3-1  Spring  uwaed,  7-2  BMcnileM  flyer.  $-1  Paidlon.  6-1  Smiley  Fare,  10-1 
fideeav.  Brmmem 

2^40  NARSHAU.  HANDICAP  CHASE  Da  4f110ytaC39S0 

1 P33P2-  MUOMH BEACH (2S0)(D)MPlpe  12-11-11  CMtade 

2 OF  I- 1F5  PLUNDER  BAY  (87)  (D)N  Henderson  5-11-0 NIRnmnld 

3 32U5-12  SHBBHGUORT (42) (D)(BF)DMchotson 6-11-3  ...  --  - RJotMoe 

4 32)321  REE  TO  THE  RESCUE  (44)  (D)RAIner0-16-n  . taHTtatn>mi|S) 

B 3P-J4CC  RUSTIC  A* (18) (CO)  JFteGemM  10-10-12  PCmberry 

B WP-je  CNOPWDY LAD (7B)PReD6er  10-16-4 JCtatame 

7 LOeK1-?  HOVOUL{235)TFo'tar  11-10-2 SWpme 

TOP  l«M  TVS.- HubdoI  Beeta  B,  SMtaa  UsM  7 

netthm  fi  iTrtrtng Lfl/U. 7-7Mugon) Beam. 5-1  Plunder Bw.f-I R*> ToTTeRncue.6-1  Ruuj An. IQ-1 
Hm/pIL  12-1  Crcutrfly  Lad  7 nitre 

3.1  O CHAMWOOO  HOVICE  CLAINma  HURDLE  2m  C29TB 

1 5365<-11  BRAMBLES  WAY  (78)  Mrs  MRrvHer  8-1 V12 ,P»me* 

2 FWSTOOU>JVmerion8-n-« RJetmeon 

3 P MASRUF(15*)KB»ley5-l1-6 C ... 

4 ROOM  TON  (*0)JWmri0"5-fl-« Wtataeffl 

B [.COLONEL JACK (43) RHadgei 5-11-4 - - - i**n*(TL 

8 33S3FO  DENOMNUTKM(13)(WMPIpeV11-6 OStWtaJT) 

7 31112P  BS  ROI  (1031  (D)  (BF)  W Time  I S-1M  - _JFtaeee(7) 

8 A WB1ENI  WATTS  G UcCourl  6-11-C  JlHotatafT) 

• OU'I-S  <11  MOSS  (37)  P Harries  10-11-1  

10  THE  ODDFEILOW  N Bycrcfl  4-11-1 

11  OWWEPERWa DAWN (48) CBmoLl 4-11-0 — - Cl 

12  P-PTOLCARRN  LADY  (84)  KBIStap  0-10-0 Rl 

13  00  PUSH  WNSNAN (3B) G VajtIPv 4-10-11 VI 

14  SAHHAR  PBewn  4-10-11  

18  42  BUMTSWOOO HALL (72) RHMImnMS 4-164  ....  terylyene 

IB  KAYWS  SECRET  JL  Hants  4-104 R! 

17  LPP  TBANNA(B2)n  Btomentm  4-10-c  ...  - 

18  5*0  FUON  (48)  (D)JPe#rt*  4-10-2  . — ■£* 

IB  0 BITES (88)  T BUI  4-104 — -T  Dey 

TOP  FOM  TVS.  BramUta  Wey  10,  Re  Rel  7,  BRdepartag  Dame  B 

Bettfev  6-"  BrantaBS  Way.  0-2  Re  Ret.  6-1  BWnoM  Hall  6-1  Denommallon.  «-l  WiWring  baen. 
16-1  &/  MOW.  16 1 

3-40  6ILVBI RBX  MAIDEN  CHASE  3m  C3.1B0 

1 662  BOLSWB  BARON (6)MWn&n  8-11-5  — -»M 

2 V/-442  4UULEVA  STAR  (48)  R Airier  6-11-5 M A FKzevaOd 

3 0-0  DM. OUAY (B1)K BaOev 0-11-5 —CODiityar 

4 454-ffO  ICE  MAtNC  (13)  FYtittay  10-11-6 J M1  * 

9 4-204)  LOCH  BAUMAN  HOT1L  (8)  PDlBon  8-1 V5 CMtade 

6 W.V-54  PA5TBIHOPC(BO)D/*oiotoon  6-11-6 RJetaeoe 

7 FP  FADDY  BORKE (S2) A NwtsmM 7-11-5 ATbondta 

8 25/P-FO  ROUED  OOtD  (BO)  IBmVWIBiains  6-H-5  — _J(r  R Thattaen  (5) 

• SO-U^F  ROYAL  HAND  (41 ) R Aimson  7-1 1-5  INRAimeen 

10  P0040  THB HRlMANm (SS) J Upeen $-1 V-5 RStatae 

II  S TMUNDBRR0AD(40)HCIcUn6-11-6 P*"*" 

12  BTOOUBORY PARI (718) CBreok* 6-11-5 ..  OHraWlV 

13  P6  PMWnVE  P8HNY  (8>  Mrs  D Home  0-1 1-0 — JFTWey 

14  524P-3U  RBITBAY(96)JMdllns 6-11-0 — *Cwtm. 

TO  FDRN  PPM  Memer  Hope  8,  Beta*.  Berne  7,  Leek  Oenami  Hotel  0 

I min/  ~-2  lUKsr  Hope.  5-1  Wtxuiwy  Fair.  BoWiie  Baton.  9-1  Loch  Germed  Hurl,  CUM  Sor  14-1 

Orel  Ciuay  Miutmerm 


4.1  O DOLDENIiaUR  HANDICAP  HURDLE  2m  41  HOyda  CL0S4 

1 0W111  CDlCUSUNS(B)(6toa8)(OH  WEtahriby  6-13-2 MAFtxgarald 

2 27V3ty-  WUKa COVE (668) LeOy  Merries 7-12-0  - JOebeme 

3 404-414  MOMENT  OF  0URr<87)(C)DGandMto  6-11-ID  QBrwtay 

4 5116-23  DIWAll  DANCER  (12)  (0)11  P^e  7-1L0 0Smtae(7) 

B 333-C20  JUPPANOUH (8) C Uamt 5-11-8 _.JMaaee(3)* 

B 13'5-FTF  KTTTON CASTLE (46) (CD) R D1CU1 10-1  V-5 RAttpmn(7) 

7 P3P-E©  DARK  HONEY (63) (CO) 5 Dm*  1MV5  ADkhmi 

B 01-112F  ROSBICRANTZ (11) (BP) tan VWuuins  5-1M  JtJebneen 

B 1501P-ff  5PH8taSAMT(42) M&eC HDrier 6-1V-3  Cl 

10  p 413FR-  THE  BLOW  (441)  (D)  MrjJ  htmBfl  9-11- J Wl 

11  25/1P-12  JEFFH0B»(»4)(BF)J0U9-1IM1 aupwe 

12  MJ-CL.’  C1TTADIN0  (15)  C Thornton -1&-10  _.N  Fetter 

13  4V-5ABSALD«PlilAR{4i)jM4eUeT-iM  . . . ..T Dey 

14  34P-VP  FAR  SONOR  (11)  (DJPWegnaim  11-10-5  Oery  Lyons 

16  40-5141  ALLOW  (B1)  B Unreilyn  0-16-)  Wr  R Thomton  (5) 

IE  ES£-4PS-anU.WnB>(37B)NB>tiol]»-10-1 ASoDBto 

TOP  FORM  TVS:  Dhna  Darnar  B,  thmoKntaz  7,  Chin  Dm  B 

ErnttoBiWRoMnaBne.  S-i  O trail  Dancer,  6-1  Ctcib  Line  7-1  Ah  Mr.  6-1  Uomenl  0)  Glory.  16-1  Sp»ng 

Seim  12-1  CnwtinD  16 1 


• Cab  on  Target  will  make  his  debut  as  a hunter  chaser  at 
Wetherby  on  Saturday.  Mary  Reveley,  the  gelding’s  trainer, 
said  that  her  former  top  class  staying  hurdler  will  contest  the 
Harold  Charlton  Memorial  Hunter  Chase  at  the  West 
Yorkshire  track. 

• Blinkered  for  the  first  time  — LEICESTER:  3.10  Irish 
Kinsman.  WINDSOR:  1.30  Red  Phantom,  Tread  The  Boards: 
2.30  Reluckino:  3.00  Bas  de  Lalne.  Mr  Invader. 
WOLVERHAMPTON:  1.50  Carmosa. 


i 
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Soccer 

Veteran  Southall 

is  made  the 
Everton  fall  guy 


The  Guardian  Wednesday  January  29 19S7 


Ian  Ross  and  Martin  Thorpe 


THE  Everton  manager 
Joe  Royle  yesterday- 
found  a scapegoat  for 
his  club's  sorry  de- 
cline in  the  unlikely  form  of 
Neville  Southall. 

The  veteran  goalkeeper.  38. 
has  been  left  out  of  the  side  to 
face  Newcastle  United  at  St 
James'  Park  tonight,  the  first 
time  he  has  been  dropped  in 
more  than  14  years. 

Southall  will  be  replaced  by 
the  former  England  Under-Zl 
International  Paul  Gerrard, 
who  has  made  only  one  brief 
appearance  as  a substitute 
since  he  joined  the  club  from 
Oldham  Athletic  in  a £1  mil- 
lion deal  last  summer. 

At  the  weekend  Everton 
were  knocked  out  of  the  FA 
Cup  by  First  Division  Brad- 
ford City,  who  won  their 
fourth-round  tie  at  Goodison 
Park  3-2.  Although  Royle 
afterwards  hinted  at  sweep- 
ing changes,  his  decision  to 
omit  Southall  is  surprising; 
the  Welsh  International  has 
been  in  Impressive  form. 

Southall  has  made  a record 
726  senior  appearances  for  the 
Merseyside  club,  and  the  last 
time  he  was  left  out  of  their 
first  team  Tor  reasons  other 
than  fitness  was  in  November 
1982,  after  Liverpool  had  won 
a league  game  5-0  at  Goodison 
Park. 

‘This  is  a very  important 
match  for  us,”  said  Royle. 
“We  must  get  Saturday’s  per- 
formance out  of  our  system. 
To  be  honest,  it  doesn't  really 
matter  who  we  are  playing.” 

Andrei  Kanchelskls  will 
definitely  miss  tonight's 
game.  Royle  has  decided  to 
sell  the  inconsistent  Russian 
winger,  is  asking  for  around 
£8  million  and  last  night 
rebuffed  an  offer  from  the 
Italian  club  Fiorentina  of 
£6  million. 

Meanwhile  Paul  McGrath 
has  won  his  tattle  for  a 
Republic  of  Ireland  recall 
against  Southall's  Wales  side 
in  Cardiff  on  February  U 
after  refusing  to  retire  from 
International  football. 

The  Irish  manager  Mick 
McCarthy  had  wanted  to  lose 
some  of  his  older  players  and, 
in  November.  John  Aldridge 


hinted  that  he  was  pushed 
into  retirement  when  he  was 
left  on  the  bench  for  the  game 
against  Iceland.  The  37-year- 
old  McGrath,  despite  not 
being  picked,  refused  to  fol- 
low suit  *Tm  not  going  to 
retire  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens,” he  said  at  the  time. 

McGrath,  who  moved  from 
Aston  Villa  to  Derby  County 
for  £200.000  this  season,  will 
definitely  start  his  83rd  inter- 
national. He  said  yesterday: 
“When  I was  not  in  the  first 


Gazza  may  miss 
Italy  at  Wembley 

PAUL  GASCOIGNE  is 
doubtful  for  England’s 
crucial  World  Cup  qualifier 
against  Italy  next  month 
after  injuring  his  ankle 
playing  for  Rangers  in  the 
European  stx-a-slde  tourna- 
ment in  Amsterdam. 

The  midfielder  flew  back 
to  Scotland  for  X-rays  at  a 
Glasgow  hospital  and.  al- 
though the  original  fears 
about  the  extent  of  the 
problem  appear  to  have 
eased,  the  ankle  is  still 
badly  swollen. 

“At  this  stage  we  have  to 
regard  him  as  doubtfUl  for 
the  Italy  game,  which  is 
how  we  are  looking  at  it” 
said  the  FA'S  spokesman 
David  Davies. 

England's  coach  Glenn 
Hod  die  will  name  his  squad 
tomorrow  for  the  game  at 
Wembley  on  February  1 2. 


team  at  Villa  it  was  always 
going  to  be  more  difficult  for 
Mick  McCarthy  to  pick  me. 
The  step  up  from  reserve  to 
international  football  would 
have  been  enormous. 

"Although  I had  set  the  new 
appearance  record  for  Ireland 
I still  had  the  desire  to  play 
for  thpm  and  wanted  to  play  a 
part  in  taking  them  through 
to  the  1998  World  Cup  finals." 

McCarthy  bad  no  qualms 
about  selecting  McGrath,  who 
is  likely  to  play  as  sweeper. 
"At  37,  Paul  Is  playing  very 
well  for  Derby  at  the  moment 
He  is  as  fit  if  not  fitter,  than 
was  the  case  two  vears  ago.” 

Also  recalled  are  Bolton's 
John  Sheridan,  Leeds's  Gary 
Kelly.  Everton's  Terry  Phelan 
and  Watford’s  David  Connolly 
for  next  month's  friendly  be- 
fore crucial  World  Cup  quali- 
fiers in  Macedonia  and  Roma- 
nia In  ApriL 

Beleaguered  West  Ham 
United  are  dose  to  signing 
the  Newcastle  United  striker 
Paul  Kitson.  The  player  was 
absent  from  training  at  New- 
castle yesterday  and  spent 
last  night  pondering  an  offer 
from  the  London  club. 

“We  have  made  bids  for 
three  players.”  said  West 
Ham’s  managing  director 
Peter  Storrie.  “And  we  are  in 
the  process  of  talking  with  ona 
of  those  clubs  and  the  player.” 

Storrie  refused  to  reveal 
names  but  West  Ham  are  be- 
lieved to  have  offered  £23  mil- 
lion for  Kitson  and  have  also 
increased  by  £500,000  their 
£2.2  million  bid  for  Stoke’s 
Mike  Sheron.  Another  target 
is  Grimsby's  Clive  Mendonca. 

Storrie  has  tried  to  dampen 
fans’  support  for  an  offer  of  a 
£30  million  injection  by  the 
millionaire  Michael  Tabor. 
“It  is  a loan  with  lots  of 
strings  attached,”  he  said. 
“But  a loan  would  just  push 
up  the  interest  burden  at  the 
club,  and  the  board  feels  there 
are  other  ways  to  raise  money 
without  all  that'’ 

R»>«ieijc  or  Ireland  soum  a 
Kelly  (Shell  UW).  ffinn  (Blackburn). 
Irwin  (Man  UM).  Babb  (Liverpool!. 
— Q»—l  (Derby).  Phelan  (Everton). 
Kean  (Blackburn).  Etta on  (Bbrnlngfranr). 
Camrinahan  (Wimbledon).  O Kelly 
(Leeds),  —dm  (A  Villa).  Komio  (Man 
UM).  Vi— eity  (Liverpool),  MnLirottfoi 
(Portsmouth).  MeAleer  (Liverpool). 
Shirt—  (Bolton).  meiioHen  (Marseille). 
Moore  (Middlesbrough).  Connolly 
(Watford).  D KeBy  (Sunderland). 


Knockout  blow . . . Southall  has  been  dropped  for  the  first  time  since  1982  frank  baron 


The  cup  underdog  with  a pedigree  bite 


Michael  Walker  on  Dave  Jones’  Stockport  County,  who  replay 
Southampton  tonight  fora  place  In  the  Coca-Cola  Cup  semi-finals 


THE  voice  from  the 
Edgeley  Park  Tannoy 
need  not  have  sounded 
so  apologetic.  All  right, 
maybe  it  was  disappointing 
that  the  Cheadle  End  bar  had 
run  out  of  lager  half  an  hour 
before  kick-off  but  the  an- 
nouncer must  have  known 
that  anyone  bitter  about  the 
Jager  drought  would  surely  be 
mollified  by  what  the  players 
of  Stockport  County  would  be 
serving  up  later. 

Not  pure  genius  perhaps, 
but  Stockport's  enterprising 
and  enjoyable  style  has  ac- 
counted for  a quartet  of  their 
supposed  superiors  this  sea- 
son — Blackburn  Rovers. 


West  Ham  United,  Sheffield 
United  and  Stoke  City  — and 
last  Wednesday  night  South- 
ampton were  four  minutes 
away  from  becoming  the  fifth 
victims. 

Showing  a greater  determi- 
nation than  some  of  their 
peers.  though,  Southampton 
produced  an  86th-minute 
equaliser  courtesy  or  Egil 
Ostenstad’s  oh-so-slow  shot. 
The  Egil  Had  Landed,  shouted 
the  next  day’s  headline. 

The  2-2  final  score  means  a 
Coca-Cola  Cup  quarter-final 
replay  at  The  Dell  tonight, 
with  an  enticing  two-leg  semi- 
final against  Middlesbrough 
awaiting  the  victors. 


The  pendulum  may  have 
swung  Southampton's  way 
but  having  caused  three  of 
their  four  upsets  on  other 
clubs'  grounds,  the  Stockport 
manager  Dave  Jones  is  far 
from  fearfuL  At  least,  he  says. 
County  will  not  be  favourites 
tonight 

They  were  last  week,  a situ- 
ation Jones  called  “crazy” 
while  acknowledging  the 
large  compliment  “Over  the 
past  two  months,”  he  said  be- 
fore heading  south  yesterday, 
“and  during  the  fast  week, 
people  have  forgotten  we  are 
a third  division  side.  They're 
forgetting  we  are  two  div- 
isions below  Southampton. 


But  we  haven’t  forgotten." 

If  Jones  gets  his  way  that 
gap  will  have  reduced  consid- 
erably by  May.  Stockport  are 
fifth  in  the  Second  Division 
with  games  in  hand  on  their 
rivals,  and  promotion  has 
been  the  primary  ambition  or 
the  season.  “1  know  it’s  been 
said  before  but  the  cups  are  a 
bonus.  All  the  players  are 
capable  of  going  to  a higher 
level  and  that  has  always 
been  our  No.  I goal." 

Should  they  win  promotion 
they  might  find  Southampton 
waiting  again,  that  is  if 
Graeme  Souness  does  not  win 
his  battle  and  the  Saints  are 
relegated. 

Jones,  a 40-year-old 
Scouser,  played  more  than  100 
games  for  Evertoa  in  the 
Seventies  and  flirted  briefly 
with  the  England  squad  be- 


fore a knee  injury  ended  his 
career  prematurely.  He  also 
featured  In  the  1977  League 
Cup  final  which  Everton  lost 
to  Aston  Villa. 

He  then  learned  about  man- 
agement at  such  places  as 
Southport  and  Morecambe  be- 
fore joining  Stockport  as  a 
coach  In  1991.  When  Danny 
Bergara  left  18  months  ago 
Jones  stepped  up.  “I  was 
being  groomed  for  it” 

He  admits  to  not  being  the 
finished  article  — ‘Tin  like  a 
big  sponge  soaking  every- 
thing up”  — but,  judging  by 
his  team,  he  has  acquired 
some  insight  along  the  way. 
One  of  his  first  tasks  was  to 
establish  a youth  system,  and 
his  recruitment  policy  has 
been  classic  lower  division. 

Chris  Marsden  arrived  on  a 
free  transfer  from  Notts 


County  and  is  blossoming. 
Torn  Bennett  (Wolves)  and 
Kieron  Durkan  (Wrexham) 
are  also  doing  well,  and  the 
bustling  Brett  Angell  has 
scored  a goal  every  other 
game  since  arriving  from 
Sunderland.  Then  there  is  the 
lively  winger  Luis  Cavaco.  a 
Bosnian-free  from  Estoril 
in  Portugal,  who  scored 
the  second  goal  against 
Southampton. 

The  blend  is  having  an  ef- 
fect and  even  if  Stockport  foil 
tonight  the  future  still  looks 
bright  at  Edgeley  Park. 
Crowds  are  up  to  6,000,  from 
an  average  of  2.000-odd  six 
years  ago.  with  almost  one 
third  of  them  children,  the 
result  of  a diligent  primary- 
school  publicity  programme. 
It  can't  have  been  they  who 
drank  the  lager. 


Fry’s  delight  as  Breen  gets 
sent  to  Coventry  for  £2.5m 


THE  Birmingham  City  de- 
fender Gary  Breen,  who 
was  yesterday  named  in  the 
Republic  of  Ireland  squad, 
will  move  to  Coventry  City 
today  for  £2.5  million. 

He  will  follow  another  Bir- 
mingham centre-back.  Liam 
Daish.  who  made  the  same 
journey  for  £1.6  million  last 
year.  Breen.  23.  Is  expected  to 
make  his  debut  at  Sheffield 
Wednesday  on  Saturday. 
Ironically  he  will  fill  the  gap 
at  Coventry  left  by  Daish, 
who  is  out  for  the  rest  of  the 
season  with  damaged  cruciate 
ligaments. 

Breen  had  also  been  effec- 
tively signed  as  Daish’s 


replacement  at  Birmingham 
by  their  then  manager  Barry 
Fry.  “I  knew  Breen  had  the 
potential  to  so  all  the  way  the 
first  time  I saw  him.  and  I am 
delighted  he  has  fulfilled  that 
potential."  an  ebullient  Fry 
said  yesterday. 

"I  (old  Mick  McCarthy  to 
stick  him  in  the  Ireland  squad 
and  I'm  pleased  be  took  my 
advice.  Gary-  now  has  10  years 
of  Premiership  football  in 
front  of  him." 

Fry  had  extra  reason  to  be 
delighted.  He  had  signed 
Breen  from  Peterborough,  the 
club  he  now  manages  and 
who  are  entitled  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  fee. 


Team  talk 

The  independent  news  and  reports  service 

0891  33  77+ 


Arsenal 

06 

Ipswich  Town 

19 

Sheffield  United  15 

Aston  VUka 

11 

Leeds  United 

03 

Sheffield  Wed. 

14 

Bfrm.  Cfty 

34 

Leicester  Cfty 

35 

Southhampton 

20 

Blackburn 

21 

Liverpool 

04 

Stoke  City 

30 

Benton 

36 

Mai  City 

02 

Sunderland 

Z7 

Brentford 

24 

Man.  United 

01 

Tottenham  Hot- 

07 

Burnley 

31 

Middlesbrough 

23 

West  Ham 

12 

ChefstfcJ 

08 

MUKraH 

29 

Wimbledon 

26 

Coventry  City 

17 

Newcastle  Utd 

16 

Vltelwes 

37 

Derby  County 

2a 

Norwich  City 

18 

Celtic 

09 

Everton 

05 

Nottm.  Forest 

13 

Rangere 

10 

HudcL  Town 

32 

OPR 

25 

C^tLS  cost  SO*  PtB  un  Mcw-Ffs.  Bn**-  ami  4Sn  mi  tr  <u.  cing  tags. 
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Results 


Soccer 

NATIONWIDE  LEAQUB 
Ftrst  Division 

HI* 


aster  3 
App(«ton  75 


Hall  37 
Svensson  87 


U)! 


Rs 

Handrte  31. 38.  77 
&323 


Utd  nj  -l 
Angel  28 
7 aw 


13)  A 

Morfer  73.  McPherson  73 
Hunter  38.  Lovell  83 

<ua 


Thomson  8 
Boere  SB 


KIM 
Payton  8 
5.710 

10)1 
in  68 
10B» 


(1)  1 
EMM  2 
5,887 


Cook  9.  65 
Moore  45 

MSTTONOh  Otefiam  v Charlton  — log 

Second  Division 

•omley  (0)  O Ch—tertteld  (0)  O 

7.803 

Third  Division 

(0)  O CT  aster  (0)  O 


r (0)  O 
3.404 


Ampedu  13 
Castes  82 

PUETPCMEDi  Roetefcte  v Scaterougft 

AUTO  WINDSCREENS  SMELD 
Northern  Section 
Second  round 

(0)0 


£218 

(Crime  home  to  Blackpool) 
Caribte(2)4 
Conway  31.  26.  77 
Paunewatcfiy  S5 

(Carlisle  away  to  Yon; 
Southern  Section 
On  whir  Hmde 

(0)0 


(0)1 
Murphy  77 


HuB  (0)0 

3.716 


^2S3 

8M 

1.478 


itno 


r 01  1 

Abrancma  33 
.(OJt 


Oonowa  88 

teWEMTS  SCOTTISH  CUP 

TMrd-rouod  replay 

Oraroeefc  Menu- 10)  < ArWoth  (0)  q 

Uney  53,  Blair  SB  2.100 

Hants  68.  Cormact  g* 

(Cr  Morton  homo  to  Dundee) 

SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

Cameron  X 
Benue  as 


54  —mm  [l)j 
Fenwtct  35.  70 
Turner  79 
2.407 

Second  Division 
Ayr/JJ  1 

Seem  Si 

ff— tWHierrmh-  (0?  O 


Third  Division 

(01  t 


r/7)2 
5 how  33 
Robertson  81 


(WO 

ISOS 


wood  n 

183 


10)0 


i Comity  (ai  1 
Ross  54 


i (0)  o 


10)0 


POSTPONED!  Forfar  y Alloa  — frost. 

081  VAUXHALL  COHPWtaiCfe  Att/lnc- 
nam  0.  Maccle&heid  i:  Hainan  1.  Broms- 
grove  a 

SPAUMMG  CMAULEHOE  CUPl  Qaartor- 
Md  Itaplayi  StuWtvtoge  0,  Morecambe  0 
(abandoned  after  17mln  due  to  fog), 
lets  LSAOile  Cop;  Powrth  rerod;  King- 
•Ionian  2.  WoWngnam  a 
DR  MARTQfS  LEA  OUR  Premier  Me 
totem  Attioruone  0.  Gloucester  c a 
AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION! 
Fleet  Dhtowir  Mltlwall  3.  West  Mam  2 
UUOUB  OT  WALES;  Goman's  Quay  7. 
Conwy  1 (abandoned  half-time  due  to  logj 
SMRNOFF  BUSH  LBAOUEt  Premier 
PMelnm  Undent  0.  Arete  0. 

HUSH  CUP;  mnii  I limit  repbyi  Omagh 
Tn  3.  Neerry  1. 

FA  TROPHY:  RsTOd  eeesnd  round 

Ann  8l»hop  Auckland  «•  Northwfc*  We- 
Iona:  Gremnam  Tn  * HaybrMge  fiwtits; 
Dagenham  8 Reowxjge  * Chelmsford  C; 
St  Albans  C v WOWng;  Gloucester  C v 
Hainan  Tn.  As  Mon  Utd  tr  Bomber  Bridge: 
Horsham  Wood  v Sononage  Bor.  Bradford 
Pk  Are  * Morecambe;  Brcmeflrove  Rvre  v 
Hyde  Utri;  Welling  UM  v OuJsdey.  Font- 
borough  Tn  v Alinncnam;  Colwyn  Bay  v 
Scuthoore  Hayes  » Runcorn:  Kiddermin- 
ster Harriers  v Emtoy.  Salisbury  C v Dor. 
Chester  Tn;  Si  Leonards  Stamwoft  r Duh 
srfcft  Hamlet  Ties  1C  be  glared  Saturday, 
February  8 (3BJ 

Rugby  Union 

TOUR  MATCH:  Scoff  and  Oe»  XV  19. 
Otago  M. 

CLUB  MATCH:  Ussueg  «3.  Caerphilly  25. 

Tennis 

CROATIAN  INDOORS  KEN'S  TOUHNA- 

KDIT  (Zagreb):  A Votue  I Rem/  a M 
AureKo  Gorrtr  ISp1 1- S.  6-3;  A Slronrtnfc 
ifielh)  tjl  R Vseek  (Cz)  6-3.  5-7.  6-4;  M 
Reae at  (Swltz)  bl  J Kjocsko  (Hun)  3-8. 
7-6. 6-2:  T rondel  (Swo)  bi  P Fred rtla son 
(S»a)  7-6.  6-1.  6-3;  K Aland  (Mori  M A 
Qiesnokov  (Rual  7-8.  Vh.  6-1 
WOMEN'S  TOKAY  MN  PACtPKOPBV 
(Tokyo):  Ftrat  nil*  L Raymond  (US)  Dt 
S Noor lander  iNetfn  7-5, 6-7.  7-5;  A Su*- 
jfBM*  (Japanj  bt  A Dectiaumr-Ratierei 
(Fri  7-6.  6-7.  6-4.  K Boo  Bari  (NettiJ  bt  N 
Wllmuta  (Japan!  6-2. 4-6.  6-4.  B Mudfa. 
KoCartt*  (Noth)  bt  R OragoMlr  (Rom) 
5-7.  fr-4.  8-2.  L bneM  (US]  M W 
SW-dng  (Tawr an)  6-1 . 6-1 T Tanaauuibn 
fTha>)  M N Zvereva  (Belarus)  S-Z.  8-7.  K 


He  (US)  M K StoOanlkcra  (Slovak)  6-4. 

6- 1.  O PletNitoW  (It)  tn  R HI ralu  (Japan) 

7- 8.  4-6,  7-8. 

Basketball 

NBA:  Miami  125.  PnoenU  97;  Golden  Stale 
123.  Vancouver  97 

Bowts 

WORLD  INDOOR  CHAMPIONSHIPS 
IPreaton)  1lnd«r  Barmrid  ryirt  A 
Tfcemeon  { Eng/  tx  N Burkett  (SA)  7-0.  7-3. 
1-7.  7-t,  R Breeaey  (HZ)  bt  n Comle 
I Scon  7-a  7-0.  3-7.  4-7.  7-3. 

Chess 


rwmanl;  .... 

Slough  62.  Croydon  IX,  Midlands  8.  North 
West  £ Na  Fianrta  2.  Kent  Invlcte  8.  Wood 
Green  42.  North umPria  3X:  British  Cnms 
Magaafne  42  Hertford  32  Witney  2.  Rich- 
mond 8.  South  Wales  48.  Wosae*  ait  Cottle 
Knights  0.  BartMcan  8:  GulUSoRl  St  Bristol 
2JL  Rmri  Stos  Wttney  Z Slough  ti  BCM 
22  Midlands  Sfc  Kem  imrlcts  42  Wood 
Greon  38.  South  Wales  at  Gulkfforcf  SJ, 
Hertford  42.  Richmond  32  Bartacan  42 
North  West  W.  Croydon  32  Brtskil  42  Na 
Hanna  32  Northumbria  42;  Wesux  42 
Celtic  Knights  32  I abderai  Mldand*  12 
match  points  (342  gam*  potntaj;  Kent  tr>- 
dd*  13  134);  Slough  11  (34):  Wood  Green 
10  (30S). 

Cricket 

8B>  STfMPB  CUP:  AngoStai  Jamaica  333 
and  *89-6.  Leeward  Islands  234  (B  Murphy 
5-65).  Match  drown. 

Ice  Hockey 

NHLs  NY  Rangers  1.  Chicago  2.  Ottawa  2 
7ompa  Bay  2 Taranto  2 Colorado  S;  Del- 
ias 7.  Los  Angolas  2;  9 Louis  1.  Anaheim 
4.  Vancouver  5.  San  Jose  2. 

Snooker 

WBLSM  OMM  (Newport):  INN  HiaiAJ 
Waafcto  (Scot)  bt  A ReMdou*  (Can)  5-2:  M 
W Minus  (Wales)  M T Orsgo  (Malta)  5-4; 
M King  (Big)  m T Chsppel  (Wales)  6-1:  P 
Dtoriw  (Wales)  n K Dotnrty  fire)  6-4. 


Fixtures 


(730  unless  stereo) 

Soccer 

COCA-COLA  COP:  Oneilni’  Hnsl 
Southampton  v Stoekpo n 
PA  CABUHC  PMMIBBWPi  Aston  VMa 

v Shan  wed  l?A5);  Leeds  v Derby  (7.46); 
Ldoesiyr  r Sumttdsnd  (7.45);  Man  UM  w 
Wimbledon  (8J))i  Newossda  v Everton 
(T.4S):  Notbn  Fortei  V Coventry  (7,45);  Tot- 
tenham v Blackburn  (7.451:  West  Ham  v 
Arsenal  (7.45). 

NA-namrae  lcaom  fm  bhw«w 

Man  C v Shell  Uld  (7.45);  OPR  v Birming- 
ham (7.45);  Stoke  V Bolton  (7.46):  Wolver- 
hampton v Swindon  (7.45). 

HU'S  scorns*  LUWe  Proper 
Idntstam  Du  nter  ml  me  v Ceftw  (a.0). 

ICIS  ia»!  tank  rorortc  Ches/ram  v SuF 
tot  Uld.  Harrow  Borough  v Bert  ham 
Wood. 


Corby  Tn  v Tomworth 
K-W  COUKTieS  LCAQOBl  HrmcA  TVw- 
pby:  Penrtth  v Atherton  Collieries;  Prescot 
Cables  v Boone. 

NORTHERN  COUNTIES  EAST  LEACUEi 
f*wpr  Third-round  rafrtag:  Harrogate  RA  v 
Pontefract  CoL 


Tiverton  v Tornngton. 

IAOUC  (7.0):  Second  Dhr- 
Barnswy  v Burnley;  Hull  v Grimsby. 
Dfetaiom  Bury  v SCunlhorpe  Cvpa 
Csrilsle  v Wlgen.  Qraap 
JWk  Huddnrsnefcl  v Scarborough:  York  v 
Bradford  C.  oraro  Poor:  Lincoln  <r  Don- 
caster. flrasp  Rm  Walsall  v Nona  Co. 
AVON  mSURAMCK  COMBINATION! 
Mrst  Witeirwr  Wimbledon  v Watford  (2JD. 
ffo:  Brighton  v Portsmouth  (20):  Bristol 
Rvrs  V Carom;  Norwich  v ipsw*cr> 

WALSH  CUR  FOsrtti  ro*nd  rapfiyi 
Hotywatl  v TAeasieg  Park. 

LBAOUE  OP  WALES:  Aberystwyth  v New- 
town: Cnemarton  Tn  v Bangor  C (7.45|: 
Ebbw  Vale  v biter  Cabte-Tel:  Ton  Penira  v 
Carmarthen  Tn.  Padsomd  Wefshpoot  v 


IMSM  CUP)  FWUMtororf  repteye  RUC  v 
Cerrtcic  Loughgall  Utd  v Dungannon 
Swifts  (20):  Ponstewart  v FG  Enkalon 
OJ0). 

Rugby  Union 

MSUNANCS  CORPORATION  LEAMJEs 
liooid  Dfridom  Wanderers  v OLSP 
(7.0L 

CLUBr  Cambridge  Untv  v RAF  (7.15). 

Rugby  League 

ALLIANCE  FRIENDLY:  Leeds  v 
Huddersfteld. 

Basketball 

EUROPEAN  CHAMPWRSMP:  Oroop  Bi 

England  v Portugal  (Newcastle  Arena). 

Ice  Hockey 

SUPERLEAQUE:  Manchester  * 
Newcastle. 

PHOMER  LEAOUEi  GulWtortf  v Peterbor- 
ough (8.01;  Kingston  v Solihull  (8  01. 

Cricket 

7UUB  BUTCH  (Wellington:  four  days). 
New  Zealand  A v England  xi  (2t  JO). 


Hockey 


RBPKESBfrATIVB  (WMwcfi  HCJ-  East 
Proaldenfi  M v English  Unhrs  rajJoc  East 
U-21  v English  Unhrs  B (IJQ 


• SUPER  BOWL  XXXI  ■»  Um  Mghost- 
rated  broadcast  In  Ota  history  ol  dM  Fox 
Network  end  tee  fourth  moat -watched 
Super  Bowl  ol  an  tens  The  36-21  victory 
by  the  Green  Ber  Packers  over  um  New 
England  Patriots  on  Sunday  was  watched 
by  an  estimated  178-fl  million  people. 

Fox' 8 previous  most-watched  pro- 
gramme was  the  NFC  Championship  be- 
tween Dallas  and  San  Francisco  in  Janu- 
ary (BBS.  wnicn  drew  an  estimated 
aueSence  of  05  minion. 


First  Division 

Tranmere  Rovers  3,  Norwich  City  1 . 

Cook  shines 
through  fog 


tea  Ross 


IN  FARCICALLY  foggy 
conditions  that  cried  out 
for  a postponement  and 
later  an  abandonment. 
Norwich  City's  rise  out  of  the 
crowded  ranks  of  the  First 
Division  came  to  a grinding 
halt  last  night 
Chasing  a fifth  successive 
league  win.  City  were  undone 
quite  emphatically  by  a Tran- 
mere Rovers  side  who  contin- 
ued to  pursue  with  some 
relish  their  own  dream  of  pro- 
motion to  the  Premiership. 

Tranmere  spent  much  of 
the  game  confirming  a de- 
served reputation  for  over- 
elaboration.  The  feet  that  the 
Wirrai  fog  was  so  dense,  so 
flinging,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  differentiate  be- 
tween friend  and  foe  did  not 
seem  to  bother  them  in  the 
slightest. 

Of  course,  the  problem  with 
playing  Cavalier  to  everyone 
else’s  Roundhead  is  that  mis- 
takes, many  of  them,  are  inev- 
itable. Indeed,  the  local 
theory  is  that  Tranmere  will 
continue  to  tread  water  In  the 
First  Division  as  long  as  they 
regard  fundamental  disci- 
pline as  some  sort  of  luxury. 

Tranmere  have  developed 
the  nasty  habit  of  conceding  a 
goal  early  on  and  then  chas- 
ing for  the  rest  of  the  game, 
something  which  dramati- 
cally reduced  the  shock  value 
of  Norwich’s  goal  after  83 
seconds. 

As  hundreds  of  supporters 


in  the  main  stand  contented 
themselves  with-scanning 
their  match  programmes  — 
in  truth,  they  could  see  noth- 
ing else  ~ Sutch  placed  the 
tall  into  the  penalty  area, 
where  Eadic  was  waiting. 

As  the  goalkeeper  Nixon 
peered  through  the  gloom  Sa- 
die drilled  a kwv  shot  of  no 
little  power  Just  inside  a post. 
The  clutch  of  Norwich  sup- 
porters shivering  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  ground  hart  no 
immediate  idea  that  their 
long  journey  had  received 
such  o handsome  and  early 
reward. 

Rather  unexpectedly,  it 
took  Tranmere  only  seven 
minutes  to  haul  themselves 
level.  It  was  a good.  goal, 
though.  A Nevin  cross  from 
the  right  flank  was  headed 
back  across  the  area,  all  owing 
Cook  to  apply  the  finish  with 
a clinical  volley  from  10 
yards. 

Worse  — far  worse  — was 
to  follow  for  Norwich.  On  the 
stroke  of  half-time,  they 
crumbled  again  when  Moore 
rose  imposingly  to  turn  in  a 
Cook  corner. 

As  the  fog  thickened.  Tran- 
mere claimed  a third  goal 
after  65  minutes  when  the  Im- 
pressive Cook  swept  in  his 
second  opportunist  strike  of 
the  night. 

Trmnat*  Rewru  Niton:  Thomas, 
McCiaot,  Thorn.  Stamms.  Brannon  (Jones. 
57mln|.  dans.  Cook.  Novtn  tRogsrv  83). 
Moore.  Branch  iBonote.  90). 

MonvteA  Cttyx  Gunn:  Ca/sy  (Ottawa. 
11  mm).  Scott.  SuRh.  Newman.  Jattaon 
Adams,  necosflo,  MHiignn.  Bode.  Fleet 
l Fix  Dos.  51) 

N Bdiry  (Seunteorpte 


Portsmouth  2,  Oxford  United  1 

Pompey  find 
coast  is  clear 


Jeremy  Alexander 


ATHIAS  SVEN5SON, 
who  came  on  as  a sub- 
stitute on  Saturday  to 
lay  on  the  three  goals  that 
beat  Reading  in  the  FA  Cup. 
turned  finisher  last  night  to 
give  Portsmouth  a victory 
their  greater  ambition  de- 
served. The  Swede,  who 
worked  well  with  Bradbury 
throughout,  capped  the  come- 
back with  20  minutes  to  go. 

Portsmouth's  league  season 
could  go  either  way:  a good 
run.  vitalised  by  a Cup  tilt  at 
Arsenal  or  Leeds,  could  see 
them  challenging  for  promo- 
tion; a bad  one.  distracted  by 
that  tie.  could  have  them 
scrambling  in  ApriL  Either 
way.  Southampton,  Brighton 
and  Bournemouth  make  them 
a South  Coast  success  story. 

Oxford  had  even  more  of  a 
need  to  refresh  their  season. 
In  early  December  they  were 
flirting  with  the  play-off 
places  and  flying  in  the 
League  Cup.  Now  they  look 
suddenly  grounded,  richer  in 
the  bank  for  the  sale  of  Elliott 
to  Leicester,  poorer  at  the 
back  in  the  air.  It  showed 
early  on  as  they  foiled  to  cut 
out  a corner  and  Gilchrist  did 
well  to  block  Svensson’s  shot 

Pompey.  encouraged, 
pressed  Oxford  back,  building 
attacks  on  a broad  front  and 
peppering  the  penalty  area 
with  crosses  from  Simpson 
and  HalL  Bradbury  controlled 


the  flow  with  short  passes 
and  long,  consistently  guile- 
ful in  his  choice. 

It  was  out  or  the  blue  that 
Oxford  went  ahead  before  the 
half-hour.  They,  too,  had  two 
wings  when  they  could  gel 
men  forward,  and  the  pair 
contrived  a goal  Beauchamp 
crossed  and  Angel  naturally 
airborne,  floated  a gentle 
header  beyond  Knight. 

. Portsmouth's  focus  was  at 
once  sharpened  and.  after 
Bradbury  shot  just  wide  from 
Svensson’s  flick,  another  cor- 
ner produced  trouble  again 
for  Oxford.  Bradbury  fired 
across  goal  and  Hall  turned 
the  ball  in.  Before  half-time 
Simpson  crowned  a 60-yard 
run  with  a 30-yard  bullet 
which  Whitehead  Upped  over. 

Cause  and  effect  are  hard  to 
distinguish  but  there  is  surely 
a correlation  between  Oxford's 
two  away  wins  and  one  man 
(Jemson)  up.  They  continued 
to  smother  midfield,  defend  in 
depth  and  defy  Portsmouth  to 
find  a way  through. 

When  McLoughlin's  raking 
diagonal  picked  out  Hall's 
run,  the  centre  was  woeful. 
But  when  Bradbury  flicked 
on  Knight’s  punt  Svensson 
rammed  in  the  winner.  Ob 
Oxford,  no  Elliott 


Krilgftr  PethU*.  THotwon. 

MoLougfilin,  Pur  re  it.  Awford.  Hell. 
Simpson.  Bradbury.  Svensson  (Dunrin. 
88mln),  HUitor  (Jgoe.  84). 

Oxfenl  Uitfto*  wnitaheatt;  Smttn.  M Ford 
(Moocy.  85).  Purse,  GIJcIwm.  Angel.  Grey. 
B Ford  (Massey.  77).  Murprty.  Jamson. 
Beauchamp 

M Bailey  (ComDrlogfl). 


Trevor  Hayiett 


Southend  United  2 
Crystal  Palace  1 

Boere  has  the  last  word  as 
United  exact  sweet  revenge 

the  interval  if  only  they  could 
have  discovered  a telling 
path-  In  that  time  they  missed 
a penalty  through  Gordon 
after  Marsh  Impeded  Muscat 
Boyce  dropped  to  his  left  to 
make  a comfortable  save  and 
was  relieved  later  to  see  shots 
from  Veart  and  Freedman 
whistle  over  the  crossbar. 

Southend  were  quick  to 
close  down  the  avenues  to 
goal  and  their  discipline  at 
the  back  helped  bolster  their 
belief  that  they  could  claim 
an  unlikely  victory.  Two  min- 
utes before  the  interval 
Thomson  passed  up  the  op- 
portunity to  make  them  more 
comfortable  when  be  placed 
his  shot  wide  of  the  post. 

There  was  a new  vigour 
about  Palace's  attacking  in 
the  second  half,  and  a couple 
of  early  crosses  gave  Royce 
and  his  defenders  much  work 
to  do.  Ou  the  hour  Hopkin 
floated  the  ball  in  delightfully 
for  Llnighan  but  the  header 
flashed  over  the  top. 

In  the  68th  minute  Freed- 
man scored  from  Gordon's 
cross  and  it  looked  inevitable 
that  palace  would  go  on  to 
take  the  game.  However,  Gor- 
don roiled  a clear  scoring 
chance  wide  and  then  on 
came  Boere  to  defeat  bis  for- 
mer club  and  exact  revenge 
for  Southend’s  6-1  drubbing 
at  Selhursl  Park  earlier  this 
season . 

Eoutfwnd  tluHexfc  Royco.  Harris.  DW»nn- 
McNally.  Roget.  Marett.  QnOeleL  Byri*. 
Rammcil.  Tlwmson.  Hails 
ewH  Pabna  Day;  Ettwortte. 

Roberta.  Tuttle.  Lunghan.  Muscat.  Hop«n- 
SWpfMrtoy.  Ff woman.  Veart. 

P Tartor  (Ctohunl). 


^OUTHEND  really  should 
’vflnd  a way  of  playing  the 
better  First  Division  sides 
more  often.  Last  night  they 
gained  a highly  Improbable 
win  over  Crystal  Palace  to 
stand  alongside  earlier  vic- 
tories at  Roots  Hall  against 
Bolton  and  Sheffield  United. 

Although  Crystal  Palace 
have  become  eminently  bea- 
table In  recent  weeks.  South- 
end's success,  achieved 
through  their  substitute  Jer- 
oen  Boere’s  winner  four  min- 
utes from  time,  scarcely 
looked  possible  given  the  visi- 
tors’ second-half  domination. 

Linighan’s  first  game  since 
his  £100,000  move  from 
Arsenal  was  only  five  min- 
utes old  when  he  saw  his  side 
fell  behind  to  the  kind  of 
bizarre  goal  he  had  forgotten 
can  be  a regular  feature  of  life 
in  this  humbler  company. 

Having  broken  up  a Palace 
attack.  Marsh  played  Thom- 
son into  a promising  position, 
though  scarcely  so  dangerous 
that  it  required  Day  to  dash 
yards  from  his  line  to  try  and 
intercept  The  goalkeeper  was 
late  and  Thomson  was  away; 
though,  with  the  angle  pro- 
hibitive In  Qie  extreme,  the 
goalkeeper  could  still  have 
been  reprieved  had  the 
striker  not  demonstrated  su- 
perb ability  to  curl  the  ball 
home. 

Palace  were  badly  stung  but 
enjoyed  enough  possession  to 
have  led  themselves  before 
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T>rri 
• wenge 


Cooke  puts 
the  knife 
into  Rowell 


Robert  Armstrong 

finds  the  England 
coach  accused  of 
‘mumbo-jumbo’ 

WHEN  Jack  Rowel] 
recently  described 
bis  old  protege 
Graham  Dawe  as 
"a  man  of  his  word,  someone 
to  be  trusted  — a rare  com- 
modity at  the  best  of  times", 
the  England  coach  might  well 
have  been  referring  obliquely 
to  his  own  relationship  with 
the  Rugby  Football  Union.  It 
is  common  knowledge  that 
some  members  of  the  England 
management  committee, 
which  ostensibly  exists  to 
support  RoweU,  would  dearly 
like  to  be  rid  of  him  before  the 
end  of  the  season. 

Yesterday  his  predecessor 
Geoff  Cooke,  who  resigned  in 
early  1994,  added  to  the 
coach's  problems  by  adding 
an  Influential  voice  to  the 
growing  chorus  of  discontent 
as  Rowell  prepared  his  tpam 
for  their  opening  Five 
Nations  match  against  Scot- 
land this  Saturday. 

In  a scathing  attack  which 
questioned  whether  the  play- 
ers even  understood  what 
Rowell  wanted  from  fham, 
Cooke  said:  “If  Jack  had  shut 
up  and  not  talked  all  this 
mumbo-jumbo  about  interac- 
tive and  expansive  rugby,  it 
would  not  have  created  such  a 
great  weight  of  expectation." 
He  also  said  he  was  for  from 
confident  England  would  beat 
Wales  in  Cardiff  on  March  15. 

“1  have  also  been  in  touch 
with  England  squad  members 
and  the  message  I am  getting 
is  that  players  don’t  seem  to 
know  what  is  expected  of 
them.'’  Cooke  said,  "Commu- 
nication within  the  squad  has 
not  been  great” 

Rut  at  least  Cooke  was 
speaking  publicly.  After  a 
recent  “secret  meeting”  at 
Twickenham  a member  of  the 
RFLTs  executive  committee 
was  delegated  to  canvass  club 
coaches  on  whether  they 
would  be  prepared  to  take 
Rowell’s  job. 

Rowell  probably  has  a fair 
idea  who  the  potential  back- 
stabbers  are,  but  since  they 
never  show  their  hand  by 
confronting  him  he  has  no  op- 
tion but  to  maintain  an  out- 
ward show  of  unity.  Asked 
whether  the  management 
committee  tried  to  influence 
team  selection,  Rowell  replied 
with  his  customary  grizzly 


Rowell . . . under  new  fire 


smile:  "They  are  very  good; 
they  Just  stay  in  the  back- 
ground and  let  us  get  on  with 
it” 

Even  so  it  is  standard  prac- 
tice for  some  members  of  the 
management  committee  to 
leak  the  latest  England  fpa™ 
news  to  all  who  care  to  listen, 
days  before  Rowell  issues  the 
definitive  squad  of  2L  Mike 
Cart  received  advanced  warn- 
ing (not  from  Rowell)  that  he 
was  about  to  be  dropped  and 
Win  Carling’s  fears  that  his 
England  career  was  over 
were  allayed.  It  seems  RoweU 
cannot  hiccup  in  the  commit- 
tee room  without  the  echo 
being  heard  at  the  other  end 
of  the  country. 

Rowell  wanted  to 
strengthen  big  coaching  team 
by  the  start  of  the  Five 
Nations,  yet  shortly  after  he 
went  public  on  his  preference 
for  Brian  Ashton  (before  the 
Bath  coach  defected  to  Ire- 
land) one  of  the  RFCTs  ftill- 
time  officers  was  heard  to 
remark  briskly:  “That's  Just 
pie  in  the  sky:  it  hasn’t  been 
discussed  and  it  won’t  hap- 
pen.” The  inference  was  un- 
mistakable: Rowell  no  longer 
has  a free  band  to  pick  and 
choose  key  personnel. 

Whether  the  RFU  malcon- 
tents who  sharpened  their 
knives  at  that  farcical 
“secret”  meeting  this  month 
ultimately  get  their  way  and 
oust  Rowell  will  depend  on 
England's  performance  and 
results  over  the  next  six 
weeks  or  so.  The  Five  Nations 
may  not  be  the  best  competi- 
tion in  the  world,  as  Its  ad- 
mirers like  to  claim,  but  It  Is 
an  event  England  have  domi- 
nated for  the  better  part  of  a 
decade. 

This  time,  winning  might 
not  be  enough.  The  inter- 
active rugby  that  RoweU  es- 
pouses continues  to  remain 
elusive,  a factor  which  his 
RFU  clitics  were  able  to  ex- 
ploit internally  after  last 
month's  mediocre  perfor- 
mance against  Argentina. 

Neither  did  RoweU  help 
himself  when  he  missed  the 
chance  to  try  out  the  Wasps 
fly-half  Alex  King  In  the  Ar- 
gentina game.  That  left  him 
with  only  one  option,  Paul 
Grayson,  for  the  Five  Nations 
when  Mfke  Catt  failed  to 
show  he  is  a natural  No.  10. 
Grayson,  for  all  his  depend- 
ability as  kicker  and  de- 
fender, lacks  the  pace  and 
Imagination  to  sustain  the 
flexible  game  Rowell  wants. 

“Last  year  Paul  Grayson 
played  soundly  at  No.  10  and 
surprised  a lot  of  people  with 
his  coolness  under  fire,” 
Rowell  said  after  yesterday's 
England  training  session. 
“Since  then  Paul  has  moved 
his  game  on  with  Northamp- 
ton and  I would  like  to  think 
that  weH  move  the  ball  and 
play  with  more  width  than  in 
previous  years.” 

And  as  for  Cooke’s  inter- 
vention? The  attack  was  pa- 
thetic. said  RoweU.  “Every 
team  1 have  coached  — Bath 
or  England  — have  won  a tro- 
phy every  year  since  1984.  ex- 
cept that  one  season  when 
Bath  were  squeezed  out  in 
1988. 

“That’s  mumbo-jumbo?  But 
I don’t  want  to  get  involved  in 
such  comments.  It’s  pathetic 
and  I don’t  read  these  sort  of 
things.” 


Brittle  peace 
left  shattered 


Ian  Matin 


dispute  that  has  en- 
gulfed the  English  game 

for  almost  18  months 

threatened  to  escalate  last 
night  when  Cliff  Brittle,  the 
chairman  of  the  Rugby  Foot- 
ball Union’s  executive  com- 
mittee, called  for  a special 
general  meeting  of  the  coun- 
try's 2,000  clubs. 

Brittle  has  decided  to  seek 
gTass-roots  support  after 
being  snubbed  by  the  24  clubs 
in  the  Courage  league’s  top 
two  divisions  who  chose  to 
ignore  his  request  for  a meet- 
ing in  London  yesterday. 

But  Brittle  was  criticised 
by  the  RFU  president  John 
Richardson,  who  said  Twick- 
enham was  close  to  an  agree- 
ment with  its  leading  dubs 
over  the  running  of  the  do- 
mestic game.  The  RFU  was 
confident  of  securing  a deal  at 
its  fUll  committee  meeting 
this  Friday,  so  ending  the  dis- 
pute in  time  for  the  start  of 


England's  Five  Nations  cam- 
paign the  following  day. 

Richardson  said:  “Unfortu- 
nately one  member  of  the 
RFU  negotiating  team  — the 
chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  — feels  at  this 
time  unable  to  support  the 
proposals  for  the  settlement, 
on  one  issue  only,  and  has  de- 
cided to  act  independently  of 
the  negotiating  team. 

"I  believe  It  to  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  rugby  In  England 
that  the  negotiating  team  and 
the  frill  RFU  committee  press 
on  and  finalise  the  agreement 
with  the  clubs  before  the  end 
of  this  week.” 

The  sticking  point  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  make-up  of 
the  new  company  which 
would  organise  the  structure 
of  the  season  and  negotiate 
TV  deals  and  sponsorship. 
The  RFU  would  settle  for  a 
body  made  up  of  six  directors 
from  the  top  clubs  and  two 
RFU  representatives.  Brittle 
wants  a majority  of  RFU  rep- 
resentatives on  the  body. 


THE  INNINGS  THAT  REFUSED  TO  DIE 


Out  of  reach Astle  guides  the  ball  past  an  outstretched  Nasser  Hussain  during  his  last-wicket  stand  with  Morrison  at  Eden  Park  yesterday 

New  Zealand  v England:  first  Test,  final  day 

After  the  hold-up,  the  inquest 


Fingers  were  wagging  as  the  disappointed  England  players  took 
the  road  to  Wanganui  yesterday,  reports  Paid  Weaver  in  Auckland 


IF  THE  England  team 
went  belly-up  in  Zimba- 
bwe, things  are  not  exact- 
ly belly-down  in  the  Land 
of  the  Long  White  Cloud. 

New  Zealand  was  meant  to 
be  the  perfect  place  for  post- 
op restoration  and  rehabilita- 
tion, a dressing-gowned  stroll 
through  the  breathtaking 
flora  and  fauna  of  these  beau- 
tiful islands.  Instead  the  blue 
light  is  flashing  and  It’s  off  to 
intensive  care  once  more. 

Nathan  Astle,  with  a mag- 
nificent and  nndpfpateri  Test 
century  which  must  have 
reminded  Michael  Atherton 
of  his  own  heroic  hundred  in 
Johannesburg  a year  ago,  and 


Danny  Morrison,  with  an  in- 
nings of  intense  obduracy,  en- 
gineered such  an  unlikely 
draw  for  New  Zealand  yester- 
day that  even  the  travelling 
Barmy  Army  may  decide  that 
the  England  players  repre- 
sent nothing  more  than  a flan- 
neled  swindle  and  that  a 
bottle  of  the  local  Chardon- 
nay,  which  may  be  the  colour 
of  a sample  but  has  the  taste 
of  nectar,  might  be  a better 
investment 

The  grim  truth,  that  Ather- 
ton is  a rather  ordinary  cap- 
tain of  a very  limited  side,  an 
actuality  all  too  obvious  in 
Zimbabwe  but  half-forgotten 
after  a couple  of  provincial 


victories  here,  is  strobe-lit 
once  more. 

Yesterday  the  players  took 
the  road  to  Wanganui.  It  was 
long,  winding  and  pot-holed 
with  memories  of  the  day  be- 
fore, when  England  discarded 
the  chance  of  a first  Test  vic- 
tory overseas  for  two  years. 

Atherton  is  not  totally  cul- 
pable for  tbe  malaise  which 
held  his  team  in  its  damp  grip 
yesterday,  but  neither  was  he 
entirely  blameless.  During 
the  match-saving  stands  for 
the  last  two  wickets  he  varied 
his  bowlers,  their  line  of 
attack  and  his  fielders.  He 
still  made  mistakes. 

He  should  have  crowded 


Suspended  Parore  in  contention  for  second  Test 


Adam  parore  win  be 

considered  for  New  Zea- 
land’s team  to  face  England 
in  the  second  Test  in  Wel- 
lington next  week  despite 
betng  suspended  for  the 
rest  of  the  season  by 
Auckland. 

The  Auckland  Cricket 
Association  confirmed  yes- 
terday that  the  batsman 
had  been  suspended.  There 
had  been  friction  between 
Parore  and  his  provincial 


team-mates  over  his  atti- 
tude to  training. 

The  ACA  chief  executive 
Lindsay  Crocker  said:  “The 
selection  panel  has  Indi- 
cated to  me  that  aspects  of 
Adam’s  performance  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  pres- 
ent season  have  caused  it 
concern.” 

But  New  Zealand’s  chair- 
man of  selectors  Ross 
Dykes  said  Parore  would  be 
considered  for  the  team  to 


play  England  In  the  Test  be- 
ginning tomorrow  week. 

The  suspension  com- 
pleted a bad  day  for  Parore. 
He  was  responsible  for  the 
ran -out  of  the  New  Zealand 
captain  Lee  Germ  on  on  the 
final  morning  of  the  Eden 
Park  Test  before  rashly  get- 
ting himself  stomped. 

Australia’s  win  yesterday 
puts  them  on  top  of  WIs- 
den’s  unofficial  World 
Championship. 


Morrison  more,  particularly 
early  on,  instead  of  having 
men  on  the  boundary.  He  ar- 
gued that  the  conditions  were 
more  conducive  to  the  reverse 
swing  of  Darren  Gough  than 
the  more  orthodox  swing  of 
Dominic  Cork,  but  Cork  is 
still  the  side's  premier  bowler. 
And  he  might  have  brought  on 
himself,  or  Graham  Thorpe, 
or  even  Alec  Stewart  when  all 
else  had  foiled. 

At  one  point,  a couple  of 
hoars  before  the  end,  there 
was  a strong  sense  of  drift  in 
the  England  side,  although  it 
is  difficult  to  blame  Atherton 
specifically  here.  In  county 
cricket  a No.  11  batsman, 
after  a short  period  of  resis- 
tance, is  expected  to  do  the 
honorable  thing  and  knock 
the  ball  up  in  the  air;  Morri- 
son was  not  so  obliging  and 
England  looked  perplexed. 

'It  proved  difficult  to  dis- 
lodge them  because  the 
wicket  was  so  dead,”  said 
Atherton.  “We’ll  go  into  the 
next  Test  knowing  that  we've 
got  what  it  takes.  I'm  slightly 
disappointed  not  to  have  won, 
but  life  goes  on.” 

There  were  still  some  good 
points  to  come  out  of  it  for 
England;  the  return  to  batting 
form  of  Atherton,  Thorpe  and 
Cork,  and  the  way  the  team 
battled  back  after  a disap- 
pointing start  when  they  put 
New  Zealand  in  and  saw  them 
compile  390. 

New  Zealand,  responding  to 


a first-innings  deficit  of  131. 
were  56  for  three  when  they 
resumed  yesterday,  still  75 
runs  behind.  At  that  stage  the 
bookmakers  had  England  at 
4-7.  New  Zealand  100-1  and 
the  draw  7-1. 

The  overnight  batsmen. 
Adam  Parore  and  the  captain 
Lee  Germ  on.  started  posi- 
tively, Germon  twice  cover- 
driving Cork  for  four.  Then, 
after  45  minutes’  play.  Parore 
made  a crucial  misjudgment 
and  almost  immediately  com- 
pounded it  with  another. 

First  he  ran  out  his  captain, 
calling  for  a quick  single  only 
for  Nasser  Hussain  to  throw 
down  the  stumps.  Then.  16 
balls  later,  he  jumped  down 
the  wicket  to  Phil  Tufnell  and 
was  easily  stumped;  90  for  five. 

When  Vaughan,  Cairns 
and.  to  the  last  ball  before 
lunch,  Patel  fell  cheaply.  New 
Zealand  were  105  for  eight 
and  looking  hopeless.  But  As- 
tle, aged  25.  who  hit  a World 
Cup  century  against  England 
in  India  and  made  back-to- 
back  hundreds  against  West 
Indies,  was  already  estab- 
lished on  his  epic  journey  of 
just  over  4**  hours. 

He  was  supported  first  by 
Simon  Doull  and  then,  for  2hr 
45min,  by  Morrison.  It  was  a 
feature  of  the  last,  266-ball 
stand  that  each  player  faced 
133  deliveries.  Astle  made  no 
attempt  to  protect  his  part- 
ner. He  would  If  he  played  for 
England. 


PHOTtXiRAPH  MICHAEL  STEELE 
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B A Voung  c Hussain  b Coik 
A C Parore  oi  Siawan  0 Tufnou  .. 
S P Fleming  c Crawley  b Tulnell 
-TL  k Gorman  run  aul  . 

N J Astle  not  pin  

J T C Vaughan  Ibw  b Tuinoll 
C L Calrng  0 MulUUy 
D N Final  ICw  b M utility  . 

5 B Doull  b Gough 
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Toial  llor  9 dec.  114  ovt'tSI  . ..  . 248 
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105.  143 

Bonlinsi  Cork  16-3-45- V Mullaii) 
26-11-47-2.  While  10-0-06-0  Gough 
21-3-66-?.  Tulnell  40-18-53-3 

Umpires:  R 5 Dunne  and  S A Buckner 
Match  drawn. 


Australia  v West  Indies:  fourth  Test,  fourth  day 

Bevan  demonstrates  that  the  best  is  simple 


David  Hopps  In  Adelaide 


WHEN  Australia  began 
tbe  fourth  day  against 
West  Indies  here,  the  latest 
news  from  Auckland  sug- 
gested! that  the  only  remain- 
ing argument  was  whether 
England  would  wrap  up  their 
Test  before  Australia  won 
this  one.  Never  has  a Agio  bet 
on  England  proved  so 
inadvisable. 

Whereas  England  laboured 
for  the  entire  day  to  dismiss 
New  Zealand,  and  felled,  Aus- 
tralia required  only  52  min- 
utes to  take  the  last  four  West 
Indies  wickets  to  win  and  go 
3-1  up  in  the  series,  to- retain 
the  Frank  Worrell  Trophy. 
That  represented  bet  lost  — 
and  England,  by  virtue  of  the 


Athletics 


time  difference,  had  a 2'/~ 
hour  start 

When  you  are  the  outstand- 
ing side  in  the  world,  life  is 
ridiculously  simple.  There 
was  no  frustration,  no  panic, 
no  resignation  from  Austra- 
lia, just  a routine  victory 
against  the  side  who  capitu- 
lated with  ordinary  shots 
against  fairly  ordinary 
deliveries. 

Tbe  balance  of  Australia’s 
attack  insisted  when  they  lost 
the  toss  that  they  should 
come  a cropper.  England 
would  never  have  got  away 
with  It  one  high-class  pace 
bowler,  Glenn  McGrath;  sup- 
ported by  a novice  assistant 
Andrew  BicheU  a superstar 
leg-spinner  with  a dodgy  fin- 
ger in  Shane  Wame;  and,  in 
Michael  Bevan,  an  enigmatic 


batsman  who  bowled  left-arm 
Chinamen  as  a bit  of  a hobby. 

Instead  they  won  by  an  in- 
nings and  183  runs,  with  the 
wrist  spin  of  Warne  and 
Bevan  accounting  for  16  West 


WEST  MMESa  Finn  Innings  130  (47.5 
overs;  Bevan  4-31.  Wame  3-43). 
AUSTRALIA:  Flral  Innings  Sir  (1623 
overa;  M Hayden  135.  G Blewen  99.  M 
Waugh  83.  M Bovan  Bfino). 

WEST  MOWS 

5—  — d hahgi  (overnight  154-6) 

B Lara  c Healy  b Wame  7a 

t J Murray  c Taylor  b Bevan 25 

"C  Watan  c S Waugh  b Bevan ...  1 

C Cutty  not  out 2 

P Thompson  c Hayden  b Bevan 6 

Extra#  (02.  105.  nbB) 13 

Total  (69.4  oven) 204 

FU  of  Mtckata  ooaO  191. 192.  195. 
Bawtor*:  UcGralh  17-4-31-1;  Blchel 

6- 4-15-0;  Sevan  33.4-3-92-6;  Warne 
20-4-68-3:  BteiMIt  3-2-D-O. 

Umpti—  D B Shepherd  and  S G Randall 
Australia  wen  by  an  lonlngn  and  183 


Indies  wickets.  Bevan  fin- 
ished with  an  extraordinary 
match  analysis  of  10  for  113. 
benefiting  largely  from 
bounce  rather  than  turn.  It 
was  believed  to  be  only  the 
second  time  a C-hinaman 
bowler  had  taken  10  wickets 
in  a Test 

It  was  Wame  who  snared 
the  prize  wicket  of  Brian 
Lara,  who  added  13  to  his 
overnight  65  before  wonder- 
ing about  pulling,  then  cut- 
ting, then  withdrawing,  be- 
fore doing  none  of  them  and 
bottom-edging  to  the  wicket- 
keeper Ian  Healy,  whose 
catch  capped  a performance 
which  was  as  magnificent  as 
it  was  understated. 

For  the  second  time  in  the 
match,  Bevan  then  hounded 
the  tail.  Junior  Murray  de- 


Johnson  may  ran  in  Britain 
after  settling  money  claim 


Knee  surgery  rules  Bateman  out 


Wales  centre  Allan 

. Bateman  yesterday  had 
surgery  on  the  knee  liga- 
ments he  damaged  in  Rich-’ 
mond’s  League  Two  victory 
over  Bedford  and  may  be 
ont  for  sax  weeks,  writes 
David  Plummer. 

Bis  place  In  Saturday’s 
Five  Nations  match  against 
Ireland  In  Cardiff  will  be 
Oiled  by  Gareth  Thomas, 
who  moves  from  the  wing 


to  his  preferred  position  of 
outside  centre  where  he 
partnered  Scott.. Gibbs 
against  Italy  and  Australia 
and  scored  three  tries. 
Thomas  Is  replaced  on  the 
wing  by  his  Bridgend  club- 
mate  Dafydd  James. 

* The  France  flanker  Phil- 
ippe Benetton  will  miss 
Wales's  February  15  match 
In  Pails  after  breaking  his 
Jaw  playing  for  Agen. 


Duncan  Mackay 


ICHAEL  JOHNSON  has 
dropped  his  demand  for 
$70,000  (£43,000)  from  the 
British  Athletic  Federation, 
which  stopped  him  running 
the  400  metres  In  its  Grand 
Prix  meeting  at  Crystal  Pal- 
ace last  summer. 

The  American’s  agent 
claimed  the  International 
Amateur  Athletic  Federation 
had  stepped  in  to  pay  the 
money  and  Johnson  may  now 
even  run  in  this  year’s  Grand 
Prix  meeting  In  Sheffield. 

Johnson  alleged  that  the 
BAF  signed  a contract  for  him 
to  run  at  its  flagship  meeting 
in  July  but  withdrew  it  be- 
cause it  did  not  want  to  “de- 
moralise” the  British  runners 
so  dose  to  the  Olympics.  He 
had  planned  to  use  the  race  to 
complete  his  preparations  for 
Atlanta,  where  he  made  his- 
tory by  becoming  the  first 
man  to  win  the  200  and  400m 
titles  at  the  same  Games. 


Johnson's  agent.  Brad 
Hunt  complained  to  the  IAAF 
and  started  legal  action 
against  the  BAF.  The  IAAF 
secretary  Istvan  Gyulal  de- 
nied paying  any  money  but  It 
seems  unlikely  that  Hunt  one 
of  the  most  militant  agents, 
would  drop  his  complaint 
without  some  compensation. 

Johnson  had  vowed  never 
to  compete  in  Britain  again 
while  Peter  Radford  — now 
going  — was  chief  executive. 
“If  whoever  replaces  him 
were  to  come  to  Michael  with 
an  olive  branch  he'd  be  inter- 
ested,” said  Hunt 
• The  IAAF  has  dropped  Its 
appeal  against  a German 
court'  verdict  that  has  allowed 
Katrln  Krabbe  to  seek  com- 
pensation from  the  world  gov- 
erning body.  The  IAAF  ex- 
tended the  former  world 
sprint  champion’s  suspension 
by  one  year  after  she  admit- 
ted taking  a banned  sub- 
stance, denbuterot  and  was 
hannpd  for  a year  by  the  Ger- 
man federation  in  1992. 


Tennis 


Palace  for  Cup 


CRYSTAL  PALACE 
will  roll  out  the  car- 
pet in  April  when  it 
hosts  its  first  Davis  Cup  tie 
for  19  years,  writes  Steph 
Fincham.  The  LTA  yester- 
day announced  that  Brit- 
ain’s Enro- African  Zone 

match  against  Zimbabwe  or 
Ukraine  will  be  played  at 
the  National  Sports  Centre. 

A vast  carpet  court  will 
be  laid  over  the  existing 
surface,  an  old  basketball 
court,  to  help  such  fest 
players  as  Tim  Henman  and 
Greg  Rusedski  and  there 
will  be  seating  for  2^00 
spectators. 

Britain's  captain  David 
Lloyd  played  In  the  only 
other  tie  staged  at  the 
venue,  the  3-2  victory  over 
Australia  in  1978  which 
gave  Britain  a place  in  the 
final  for  the  first  time  since 
1937.  Lloyd  has  said  that 
doubles  win  was  the  high- 
light of  his  career.  “It  will 
be  great  to  play  again  at 
Crystal  Palace.  It  brings 


back  wonderfbl  memories.” 

Zimbabwe  play  Ukraine 
In  Harare  on  February  7-9. 
and  Britain  must  beat  the 
winners  of  that  tie  to  go 
through  to  the  World 
Group  qualifying  round  on 
September  19-21. 

Australia’s  hopes  of  up- 
setting the  holders  France 
in  the  first  round  of  the 
World  Group  In  Sydney  on 
February  7-9  suffered  a 
blow  yesterday  when  Mark 
Philippoussis  pulled  out. 
He  has  failed  to  recover 
from  the  tendinitis  in  his 
right  arm  that  forced  his 
withdrawal  from  the  Aus- 
tralian Open.  He  will  be 
replaced  by  the  world 
No.  52  Sandon  Stolle,  who 
joins  Patrick  Rafter  and 
the  doubles  specialists 
Mark  Woodforde  and  Todd 
Woodbrldge. 

Thomas  Enqvist,  the 
world  No.  20,  will  lead  last 
year’s  beaten  finalists 
Sweden  against  Switzer- 
land in  Lulea. 


parting  to  a wrong  'un,  Court- 
ney Walsh  to  a slog,  the  last 
man  Patterson  Thompson  to 
his  own  inadequacies. 

Allan  Border's  unassuming 
orthodox  left-arm  spin  once 
took  11  for  96  against  West 
Indies,  in  Sydney  nine  years 
ago,  and  he  finished  with  39 
wickets  in  156  Tests,  so  per- 
haps too  much  should  not  be 
made  of  Sevan's  display.  Sen- 
sibly. he  himself  is  not  getting 
carried  away. 

“My  philosophy  that  I'm  a 
part-time  bowler  hasn't 
changed,”  he  said.  ’Tin  not 
quite  sure  what  the  expecta- 
tions are  hut  I'll  work  at  ray 
bowling  when  I can.  I'm  still  a 
batsman  who  bowls,  and  bat- 
ting is  the  priority.  I've  still  a 
lot  to  prove  but  I know  I'm  a 
genuine  Test  cricketer." 


Sport  in  brief 


Squash 

Peter  Nicol’s  decision  not  to 
defend  his  British  national 
title  last  weekend  has  led  to 
his  earning  £5,700  and  in- 
creasing the  pressure  on 
Jansber  Khan  and  Rodney 
Eyles  in  the  world  rankings, 
writes  Richard  Jago. 

The  world  No.  3 from  Scot- 
land captured  the  Hartford 
Cup  in  Connecticut  yester- 
day, winning  the  final  15-10. 
15-12.  15-5  against  Egypt's 
world  junior  champion 
Ahmed  Faizy.  Nicol  went 
through  the  tournament  with- 
out dropping  a game,  taking 
the  £2JJ00  first  prize  and  earn- 
ing £3,500  in  equipment-con- 
tract bonuses. 

Athletics 

The  British  Athletic  Federa- 
tion has  signed  a two-year  £1 
million  deal  with  Securicor. 
part  of  a bumper  harvest  of 
sponsorship  announcements 
made  yesterday,  writes  Dun- 
can Mackay. 

View  From,  the  Newcastle- 
based  sportswear  company 
run  by  Brendan  Foster,  is  to 
sponsor  the  English  National 
Cross  Country  and  Relay 


Bevan  . . . part-time  bowler 


Championships,  and  the  mail 
order  firm  SMC  Computers 
has  signed  a ElOU.OOO  agree- 
ment to  back  the  National 
Junior  .Atiiletes  League. 

Snooker 

Mark  Williams  carried  his  de- 
fence of  tbe  Regal  Welsh  Open 
title  into  the  last  eight  with  a 
5-4  win  over  Tony  D ratio  at 
Newport  after  needing  a 
snooker  with  only  the  colours 
remaining  in  the  penultimate 
frame,  writes  Clive  Evcrtnn. 
His  quarter-final  opponent 
this  afternoon  is  his  fellow 
Welshman  Raul  Davies. 

The  World  Professional 
Snooker  and  Billiards  Associ- 
ation intends  to  resume  its 
agm  on  March  11  after  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  on  De- 
cember 19.  The  WPBSA  will 
then  hold  an  emergency  meet- 
ing calling  for  the  resignation 
of  the  chairman  Geoff  Fouids. 

Bowls 

New  Zealand's  Rowan  Bras- 
sey  last  night  took  the  last 
quarter-final  place  in  the 
Saga  World  Indoor  Champi- 
onship at  Preston  when  he 
overcame  the  three-times  for- 
mer champion  Richard  Cor- 
sie  in  a five-set  thriller. 
Brossey  won  7-j,  7-0, 3-7. 4-7. 
7-3. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  HAILS  THE  HEROES  WHO  BLOCKED  ENGLISH  HOPES 


My  batting  is  a bit  of 
a joke  and  has 
deteriorated  since  I 
left  high  school . . . 

I think  they  bowled 
a bit  short  to  me 
Danny  Morrison 


We  tried  everything. 
We  changed  the 
bowlers,  we 
changed  the  field, 
we  went  over  and 
around  the  wicket 
but  we  just  weren’t 
good  enough 

David  Lloyd 


I thought  Morrison 
took  the  strike 
away  from  Astle 
particularly  well.  The 
two  guys  showed 
the  character  that 
the  other  nine 
should  have 

Lee  Germon 


Desperate 
Dan  a bunny 
with  bottle 


MikeSelvey 


Drawn  loser . . . Atherton  keeps  his  head  down  as  he  reflects 
on  another  dreadful  day  for  England  graham  chaowick 


Drawn  raider . . . Astle,  right,  is  congratulated  on  his  century  by  Morrison.  Their  stand 
of  106  for  the  last  wicket  gave  New  Zealand  their  extraordinary  escape  cuve  mason 


The  epic  that  broke  England 


Paul  Weaver  in  Auckland  on  how  Atherton’s  bowlers  tailed  to  find 
killer  instinct  with  their  first  Test  win  in  two  years  there  for  the  taking 


WHEN  the  dust 
settled  on  one 
of  the  most  val- 
iant and  ex- 
traordinary es- 
capes in  Test  history,  the  fact 
remained  that  England  have 
now  drawn  six  and  lost  two  of 
their  past  eight  Tests:  their 
last  win  overseas  was  in  Ade- 
laide at  the  end  of  January 
and  after  38  Tests  as  cap- 


tain Michael  Atherton  is  still 
looking  for  his  ninth  victory. 

But  in  New  Zealand  the  talk 
was  of  a more  positive  set  of 
statistics  belonging  to  Danny 
Morrison,  who  markets  duck 
whistles  because  of  bis  world- 
record  24  Test  ducks,  and  the 
century-maker  Nathan  Astle. 

Their  unbroken  last-wicket 
partnership  or  106  was  a re- 
cord In  Tests  between  the 


countries  and  was  made  poss- 
ible by  Morrison’s  defiance.  It 
lasted  two  hours  45  minutes 
and  133  deliveries,  and  took 
New  Zealand  from  142  for 
nine  to  248  when,  with  Eng- 
land’s cause  hopeless,  Ather- 
ton called  it  a long  day  at  5pm 
with  half  an  hour's  play 
remaining. 

New  Zealand’s  captain  Lee 
Gennon  said  he  was  reluctant 
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to  comment  on  England’s  use 
of  their  attack,  but  Morrison, 
aged  30,  a former  Lancashire 
colleague  of  Atherton,  blamed 
tbe  bowlers.  “They  bowled  a 
bit  short  to  me.  Instead  of  fry- 
ing to  get  me  out  by  getting 
me  driving  at  the  ball.  They 
peppered  me  with  short  ones 
on  a very  slow  wicket. 

"My  batting  is  a bit  of  a joke 
and  has  deteriorated  since  1 
left  high  school,  and  I became 
known  as  a little  prick  who 
could  run  in  and  bowl  fast. 
But  1 did  bat  for  four  hours 
and  10  minutes  to  score  25  and 
bore  the  tits  off  Pakistan  in 
Faisalabad  a few  years  ago." 

The  air  in  tbe  interview 
room  after  tbe  match  was 
heavy  with  a sense  of  anticli- 
max; one  could  almost  bear 
the  sniggers  in  Bulawayo.  And 
as  reporters  Bled  silently  past 
Atherton’s  grey  features  as  if 
he  was  lying  in  state,  some- 
thing remarkable  happened. 

David  Lloyd,  the  England 
coach  and  infamous  dis- 
penser of  gibberish  during 
the  Zimbabwe  tour,  sat  down, 
felt  his  collar  almost  effetely, 
dredged  up  a watery  smDe 
and  proceeded  to  be  tbe  epit- 
ome of  generosity,  sportsman- 
ship and  soft-spoken  diplo- 
macy. Not  once  did  he  say: 
"We  flippin'  murdered  them.” 

Lloyd,  whose  maladroitness 
in  Zimbabwe  was  so  profound 
that  one  suspected  a relative 
of  his  must  have  managed 
Douglas  Jardlne’s  visit  to 
Australia  in  1932-33,  said: 
“This  was  an  epic  day,  a clas- 
sic day’s  Test  cricket. 


“We  got  ourselves  into  a 
terrific  position,  hoped  to  get 
two  or  three  wickets  in  the 
morning  and  got  five.  A cou- 
ple of  things  went  our  way 
and  we  got  lucky.  This  after- 
noon New  Zealand  applied 
themselves  exceptionally 
well  We  tried  everything.  But 
it  was  a terrific  effort  from 
their  last  batsmen  and  a ter- 
rific effort  from  our  lads.  We 
have  every  confidence  in  our- 
selves to  start  winning;  it’s 
just  getting  over  that  last  hur- 
dle.” He  has  obviously  been 
got  at  by  Lord’s, 

After  that  wearing  an  ex- 
pression of  patient  sadness, 
he  walked  off  with  something 
approaching  serenity,  proba- 
bly to  tear  OUt  biS  thinning 
hair  In  private. 

Atherton’s  explanation  fol- 
lowed. “We  had  a great  oppor- 
tunity to  win  and  we  didn’t 
take  it  On  the  first  morning 
we  played  as  poorly  as  I can 
remember.  We  also  dropped  a 
crucial  catch  on  the  first  eve- 
ning [Darren  Gough  missed 
Chris  Cairns]  and  those 
chances  cost  us  dear. 

"Today  we  had  a good 
morning  but  we  couldn't 
quite  finish  it  off.  It’s  disap- 
pointing and  frustrating. 
Twice  in  three  Tests  we  have 
seen  the  winning  post  and  not 
crossed  it  When  we  came 
here  we  won  two  provincial 
games,  knocking  sides  over 
and  taking  our  catches.  But 
we’ve  come  into  a Test  match 
and  not  done  that 

"Astle  played  very  welL  I 
saw  Morrison  at  Palmerston 


North  and  he  was  very  much 
block-slog.  I had  three  or  four 
men  round  the  bat  and  two  or 
three  out  for  his  hoick  to  leg.” 

Germon  joked:  ‘1  thought 
Morrison  took  the  strike 
away  from  Astle  particularly 
weQ.”  and  added:  “The  two 
guys  showed  the  character 
the  other  nine  should  have.” 

New  Zealand's  Australian 
coach  Steve  Rlson  said: 
“There  was  not  a lot  I could 
say  when  we  were  eight  down 
at  lunch.  I was  resigned  to  de- 
feat We  have  taken  more 
from  this  draw  than  England, 
who  have  now  played  three 
Tests  this  winter  without  a 
win.  We  have  come  out  of  it 
strong  and  are  looking  for- 
ward to  Wellington." 


Fifth  day,  page  1 5 


IF  THE  RE  is  a lesson  to  be 
learned  from  the  outcome 
of  the  Auckland  Test 
match  it  is  that,  in  sport, 
you  never  take  things  for 
granted.  Never.  They  have  a 
habit  of  biting  you  on  the 
bum. 

Time  and  again  it  happens: 
golfers  mentally  running 
through  their  victory  speech 
before  they  have  played  the 
last  hole;  footballers  already 
dreaming  of  the  open-top  bus 
and  civic  reception  even  as 
the  minutes  still  tick  away. 
And  cricketers,  of  course,  who 
see  the  hard  work  done,  the 
rabbits  In  and  quote  Kenneth 
Wolstenholme  to  themselves. 

All  things  being  equal  Eng- 
land would  have  murdered, 
steamrollered  and  hammered 
New  Zealand  early  on  Monday 
afternoon,  and  left  themselves 
time  for  a celebration  and  18 
holes  before  dinner.  We  knew 
it  and  they  knew  it  I certa  inly 
did  and,  with  the  eighth  Kiwi 
back  in  whatever  it  is  Kiwis 
live  in.  I abandoned  Agnew's 
radio  commentary  and  went  to 
sleep  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  first  win  abroad  for 
two  years  bad  duly  been  ac- 
complished anti  the  belea- 
guered Atherton  could 
breathe  easier. 

So  Radio  5 Live’s  early- 
morning  sports  round-up 
came  as  a bit  of  a shock  to  the 
system.  Nathan  Astle’s  wor- 
thy contribution  to  England's 
frustration  you  can  under- 
stand, because  anyone  who 
scores  a Test  hundred  in  the 
Caribbean  clearly  can  play. 
But  Danny  Morrison,  for  good- 
ness’sake. 

Hold  up  a blank  sheet  of 
paper  and  it  is  instantly  recog- 
nisable as  one  of  Desperate 
Danny's  run  charts,  his  Test 
batting  record  resplendent 
with  more  noughts  than  a Mor- 
gan Grenfell  salary  cheque. 

The  man  Is  a ferret  who  goes  in 
after  the  rabbits.  In  short,  he 
cannot  bat  his  eyelids. 

AH  afternoon  Mike  Ather- 
ton and  his  men  would  have 
been  telling  themselves  to  be 
patient  Relax,  don’t  push  too 
bard  and  the  last  wicket  win 
come.  It  has  to.  because  Danny 
can’t  play.  But  with  tbe  pass- 
ing of  time  came  the  eventual 
numbing  reality  that  far  from 


being  heroes,  they  remained 
fodder  for  comedians  f'l  say,  I 
say.  did  you  hear  about  the 
man  who  thought  Nick  Knight 
was  a chess  move?  And  isn’t 
Dominic  Cork  a wine  mer- 
chant?”) as  yet  another  game 
that  had  been  in  the  bag 
slipped  from  the  grasp.  Danny 
bloody  Morrison. 

But  1 must  declare  a hand 
here.  Two  actually.  First  I’m  a 
Kiwiphlle  who  would  happily 
live  under  the  Long  White  • 
Cloud  If  their  beer  were  not  so 
awful.  Second.  1 once  went 
eight  first-class  Innings  with- 
out scoring,  although  six  of 
the  knocks  imzrt* unbeaten:  sol 
know  whence  Danny  was 
coming. 

Even  the  mangiest  mongrel 
has  his  day.  Once  on  a Notting- 
ham greentop  I scored  a half- 
century  against  Hadlee.  And 
then  there  was  my  67  against 
Zimbabwe  in  Bulawayo, 
which  is  more  than  Atherton 
could  boast. 

SO  INSTEAD  of  taking 
the  easy  option  and 
bagging  England  for 
another  disaster,  let’s 
hear  it  for  the  bunny  with  tbe 
bottle.  Morrison's  effort  was 
as  heroic  as  that  of  Atherton 
in  South  Africa  just  over  a 
year  ago  when  he  batted  as 
long  as  it  takes  to  fly  from 
London  to  Johannesburg  to 
save  a Test  that  was  every  bit 
as  lost  as  was  New  Zealand’s. 

On  Monday,  after  this  game. 
Atherton  was  as  charitable 
both  to  his  former  county  col- 
league Morrison  and  New  Zea- 
land as  the  South  Africa  cap- 
tain Hansie  Cronje  had  been 
grudging  and  churlish  to  him. 
Captain  Grumpy  he  may  be 
but  Atherton  knows  a kindred 
spirit  when  he  sees  one. 
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Guardian  Crossword  No  20,873 

Set  by  Araucaria 


Ten  years  of  tours 

Total  score 

Plyd  |41  j 

Won  [5J 

Drawn  *|g  Lost  jjjj 

Series 

Rsit 

New  Zealand 

1956-97 

Match  drawn 

Zimbabwe 

1936  — 97 

Drawn  0-0 

South  Africa 

1995-56 

South  Africa  won  1-0 

Australia 

1SSJ-S5 

Australia  won  3-0 

West  Indies 

West  Indies  won  3-0 

India 

1932-93 

India  won  3-0 

Sri  Lanka 

1952-53  ” 

Sri  Lanka  won  one-off  Test 

New  Zealand 

1591  -52 

England  won  2-0 

Australia 

1990-91 

Australia  won  2-0 

West  Indies 

1 585  - 50 

West  Indies  won  2-1 

Pakistan 

1M7-63-  ' 

Pakistan  won  1-0 

Australia 

19o7 — £S 

Bicentennial  Test,  drawn 

New  Zealand 

.1557-36 

Drawn  0-0  .. 

- W-Wf  . 

Barren  years . . . the  past  decade  has  seen  almost  every 
England  tour  end  in  defeat  if  not  disaster.  Their  series 
aggregate  is  one  of  the  worst  in  world  cricket 


Across 


5 Round  Robin  locates  one 
helping  officer  (6) 

6 Regicida)  Scot  and  German 
making  meny  (6) 

9  Love  people  without 
number,  that’s  what  God 
says  (6) 

10  Launch  of  probe — actually 
ifS21{8) 

11  Samehere— Itfs21  (4) 

12  Superior  transport  going 
round  one  South  American 
city  and  going  everywhere  (ICQ 

13  Marines  in  enclosure  first 
following  Stuart  leaders  and 
the  great  Frederick  (6.5) 

18  Sins  are  very  old  hat  in  Paris 
(10) 

21  Depression,  start  of  one 
common  complaint  (4) 

22  Take  oft  bra  in  bed:  it  may 
have  crumbs  in  it  (5,3) 


23  This  piece  of  humour  is 
questionable  (6) 

24  Caputet  ably  disguised  in 
race  (6) 

25  Clear  neatly  a pound  in 
performance  (6) 

Down 


1 Keep  cannabis  for  soup 
(5-3) 

2 Making  a tea  unfortunately  a 
bit  sweet  (6) 

3 Singer,  daughter  of  a lord, 
accepts  love  from  state 

' capital  (8) 

4 End  of  day — actually  ifs 
too  hot  to  (6) 

s Tedious  Job  for  awl  (6) 

7 Villain  after  diamonds  wants 
a stabiliser  (6) 

8 Worthy  folk  at  a pinch  feel 

bitter  about  12  (1 1) 

14  Co-operate  with  drama  and 
dance  (4.4) 


CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20^72 


15  Avoids  Oxford  publishers — 
It  Isn't  difficult  (4,4) 

16  Dull  nonsense  unwelcome 
at  home  (3,3) 

17  Display  some  flags  to  a 
relative  (6) 

19  It’s  mean  to  silence  an 
unEnglish  church  (6) 

20  Tree  unlike  the  foregang  (6) 

Solution  tomorrow 


“S  St«*7  Then  call  our  solutions  Bne 
on  0891  338  838.  Calls  cost  50p  per 
minute  Mon-Fri,  flan-fipm,  and  45p 
per  minute  at  al  other  dines.  Service 
supplied  by  ATS  
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